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Art. I. Voyages and Travels, in the Years 1809, 1810, and 18113 
containing Statistical, Commercial, and Miscellaneous Observations 
on Gibraltar, Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, Serigo, (Cerigo,) and 
Turkey. By John Galt. 4to. pp. 435. i. 2s. Boards. 
Cadell and Davies. 1812. 


Au all the tours in Greece and the Grecian islands that 
have been published and reviewed, we are induced to 
notice at some length Mr. Galt’s report of those districts, for 
two reasons ; first, on account of the recency of his journey, 
and next from the ‘circumstance of his having several times 
ventured on ground seldom visited by the traveller. Of that 
description is the southern part of the Peloponnesus, par- 
ticularly Laconia; which, till of late years, was too much 
infested with robbers to be traversed without a powerful escort. 
It frequently happened that travellers found it necessary to 
stop short at Tripolizza, near the site of the antient Mega- 
lopolis; or, if they ventured farther to the southward, they 
judged it advisable to take a western direction towards Mes- 
senia. — Another part of Mr. Galt’s peregrinations, little fami- 
liar to the readers of travels, is the road from Adrianople to 
‘Widdin on the Danube, which includes the extensive and 
lofty range known by the name of Mount Hemus.—A third 
quarter, not unvisited indeed, but hitherto very imperfectly 
described, is the island of Sardinia, the interior of which is 
much less benefited by the example of European civilization 
than persons commonly imagine. A report of these different 
countries appeared to promise a considerable addition to our 
present stock of information: but, in proceeding with the pe- 
rusal of the book, we frequently found‘reason to regret that 
Mr. Galt’s attention and accuracy were not equal to his activity 
and enterprize. 

Having made some observations on Gibraltar, and on the im- 
portance of a tour to the far-famed shores of the Mediterranean, 
Mr. G. conducts his reader to Sardinia. He seldom takes the 
trouble of mentioning dates, but his complaints of the heat render 
it evident that this part of his voyage was performed in summer. 
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The town of Cagliari has few pretensions to the name of a 
capital : its streets are miserably paved, and scarcely more than 
twenty feet wide; and while the appearance of the Sardinian 
court indicates a fall from a better condition, the manners of 
the lower orders present no doubtful tokens of an approxima- 
tion to barbaric rudeness. Will it be believed that in Europe, 
and in the nineteenth century, a people could be found who are 
in the habit of wearing an upper garment of shaggy goat-skins ; 
or that tanned Jeather-coats should be accounted a dress of 
more than common convenience ? Insome parts of the interior, 
the mountains are infested with banditti, and the villages are 
not unfrequently at wat with each other: while in the less unci- 
vilized districts, the administration. of justice is strangely con- 
ducted, the Judges deriving their chief income from the fees 
paid on each award 3 which is, in other words, receiving a pre- 
mium for multiplying revisions. With an equal ignorance of 
good government, restrictions are imposed on the exportation 
of wine and grain. ‘The peasantry are in a state of vassalage ; 
the landholders (or, as they are termed, the nobility) are. 
numerous and ignorant; and the unproductive members of the 
church possess no title to more charitable appellations. ‘The 
population of the island is computed at half a million, the re- 
venue at only 80,cool. sterling ; and the Sardinians being jealous 
of the Picdmontese, the king has not judged it advisable to 
encourage emigration from his late continental dominions. 
The best qualities of these rude islanders are their nationab 
courage ; and the possession, in a high degree, of the primitive 

virtue of hospitality. 
’ Mr. Galt is not an enthusiastic venerator of the grandeur of 
antiquity. He does not scryple, when speaking of Athens in 
its antient state, to quote (p. 8g.) the observation of De Pauw 
that the “* streets were narrow, obstructed with stairs, and the 
air darkened and confined by overhanging balconies.” Nor 
does he hesitate (p. 368.) to pronounce the royal city of Priam 
to have been ‘*a wooden town, surrounded by a wall, ten or 
twelve feet high, and probably not more than two feet thick.” 
—On reaching Sicily, he was landed from the packet at Girgenti, 
the antient Agrigentum. ‘That town, standing on the summit 
of a lofty mountain, has from a distance a fine appearance : but, 
on entering it, the ‘ vilest lanes in Edinburgh are found to be 
paths of pleasantness compared to its streets.’ On visiting the 
ruins, Mr. G. saw the celebrated temple of Concord, and the 
temple of Juno, both in good condition : but a larger structure, 
the temple of Jupiter Olympus, is now a shapeless mass of 
ruin. After all that the antients have said of the wonderous 
population apd extent of Agrigentum, Mr. Galt is not disposed 
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to consider it as having been any thing more than ‘a respect- 
able Sicilian town.’ 

In travelling to Palermo, Mr. G. had the satisfaction to find 
the vineyards in a good state of cultivation, and was celighted 
with the distant prospect of the Sicilian capital ; and, on enter- 
ing it, he was struck with the amazing crowd of persons in the 
streets, which much exceeds the throng of London. A popu- 
lation amounting, it is said, to 300,000, (but more probably to 
200,000) 1s compressed within the narrow circumference of 
four miles. ‘The tradesmen, in self-defence, carry on their 
several employments in the open air; and the Via‘loledo, one 
of the great streets, contains, in consequence, an extraordinary 
number of working taylors and shoemakers. Notwithstanding 
the outward shew of fine churches and palaces in Palermo, 
poverty appeared to Mr. Galt to be the common lot of all 
orders. He tells (p. 37.) a strange story of his being accosted 
by a Sicilran Baron, who entreated of him a loan of money on 
a pledge of his watch; and who had no scruple in receiving or 
rather seizing the contents of his purse: but, which is more to 
the purpose than any individual adventure, he repeats the former 
statements that the ground-stories of the residences of the gran- 
dees are let as shops and coffee-houses. ‘The number of mendi- 
cants 1s great, andhas been increased since the late reductionof the 
charitable donations made tothe poor at the gates of the convents. 

We have taken occasion, in a former article, (M.R. Vol. liv. 
p- 290.) to expose the miserable effects of the Sicilian govern- 
ment on the condition of the people: but these evils, we are 
happy to think, are now undergoing considerable abatement by 
the spirited interference of our ministry ; although many years 
must necessarily elapse before the good effects of the change 
are fully experienced. The great desideratum, in Mr. Galt’s 
opinion, is a reduction of the number of the nobility; and many 
of the diminutive Barons and Counts of Sicily, who are deterred 
by family pride from embarking in trade, would, if relieved 
from the ridiculous prejudice attached to title, bestow their 
time and labour on useful pursuits. Notwithstanding the in- 
finite disadvantages of an oppressive government, the popula- 
tion of Sicily, even at the time of Mr. G.’s visit, was evidently 
on the increase. The management of the post-oflice, however, is 
so wretched, that the British in the island find it necessary to have 
an establishment of this kind for themselves; and of the backward 
state of the literature of Palermo, we may form some idea from 
the notable circumstance of there heing only two regular book- 
sellers in a city which is twice as large as Edinburgh. ‘Till of 
_ late years, the Sicilian has been accounted a mere dialect of the 
Italian, and printed compositions have almost always appeared 
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in the latter: but attempts are now making to raise the former 
from this comparative degradation, and to change it from a pro- 
vincial to a national tongue. A Sicilian dictionary of large size 
has been printed, and several poets have set the example of pub- 
lishing in their native language. 

_ Mr. Galt was unfortunately not able to prosecute his journey 
to the top of Mount Etna, the season being too far advanced, and 
the snow having fallen in large quantities. He consoled him- 
self, accordingly, with the idea that the summit would present 
little worth his labour, since the aspect of the mountain from 
below fell greatly short of his sanguine anticipations. Had he, 
however, proceeded to the top, and enjoyed the wonderful ex- 
tent of prospect which it commands, he would have adopted a 
very different opinion, and would not have hesitated to confess 
the error of his first impression. His mistake was just such an 
one as would be made by a person in our own country, who, 
familiar with the appearance of a hill of 1500 feet in height, 
should expect the mountains of Westmoreland and Cumberland 
to strike the eye at once as being of twice that elevation. The 
size of a mountain, as is well known, varies in appearance ac- 
cording to the distance, to the nature of the intervening objects, 
and to the height of the ground occupied by the spectator. He 
who sees it only from below, or from one of the sides, can form: 
but a very imperfect idea of the grandeur of the scene which is 
in reserve for the more persevering investigator. It isa curious 
fact that Mont Blanc, when viewed from the bottom, does not 
appear much higher than other mouptains in the neighbourhood 
which want 5000 feet of its height. * 

Though the author did not ascend Etna, he visited the 
neighbouring city of Catania, and was highly gratified with its 
appearance. Containing nearly 70,000 inhabitants, it is almost 
as populous as Messina, and in architectural elegance it sur- 
passes both Messina and Palermo. Here, as in other Catholi¢ 
cities, the ecclesiastical buildings take the lead. The Benedig- 
tine monastery is the grandest structure in the island, and its 
organ is said to be the finest in the world. In Syracuse, the 
ruins of antient buildings consist only of scattered fragments : 
but the theatre and amphitheatre, having been excavated in a 
rock, are ‘still tolerably entire. The former appears to have 
contained benches for 20,000 spectators ; a number sufficient 
to puzzle the ablest antiquaries with regard to the essential 
point of accounting for the conveyance of the sound of an actor’é 
voice: — Syracuse, even in its present decayed state, is by situa- 
tion a very strong fortress. It was garrisoned, at the time of 
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Mr. Galt’s visit, by a British regiment of 600 men. — From 
Sicily, he proceeded to Malta; and thence, after some stay, to 
the island of Cerigo, the antient Cythera. Here he found him- 
self in the neighbourhood of the Peloponnesus, and lost no 
time in passing over to Maina, (the southern part of the antient 
Laconia, ) in company with another gentleman, who had agreed 
to perform with him the journey through Greece. 

Maina is a mountainous district ; and the inhabitants, living 
in a state of wild independence, deem it no crime to assail the 
property of their neighbours either by sea orland. They have, 
in fact, never been thoroughly subjugated; and they might 
succeed in driving the Turks to a considerable distance, were 
not their efforts enfeebled by miserable feuds among themselves. 
They have the vanity to retain the name and several of the 
customs of the antient Spartans ; among others, that of wearing 
their hair long and flowing: a peculiarity which, our readers may 
recollect, was observed in the chosen band of Leonidas on the 
eve of their memorable conflict. ‘They are not, however, more 
gallant than their ancestors in their treatment of the fair sex ; 
the labour in the fields appearing to devolve chiefly on the 
women. ‘The most remarkable feeling discovered by our travel- 
lers in the disposition of the Mainots was a wish for the arrival 
of a Christian power, no matter whether French or English, to 
relieve them from the detested neighbourhood of the Turks. — 
Mr. Galt and his companion having, in consequence of intro- 
ductions to the chiefs, procured a guard, set out on horseback, 
in a northern direction, towards the site of Sparta, ©The 


country was finely diversified by hill and dale; and the oaks, as ~ 


well as other stately trees, appeared in many places in an 
abundance that reminded them of the parks and pleasure-grounds 
of England. On reaching the frontier of the Mainot territory, 
and approaching Daphnis, one of the first border-villages of the 
Turks, the travellers entered a spacious valley; bounded on 
the left by the chain of high mountains stretching northwards 
to the centre of the Peloponnesus, and on the right by the ine 
ferior parallel chain which separates the level part of Laconia 
from the gulf of Argos. In advancing to Mistra, near the an- 
tient Sparta, the valley narrowed ; and the country, without 
losing its beauty of scenery, exhibited marks of tolerable 
cultivation : 

‘ At sunset we had a view of Mistra picturesquely scattered down 
the side of a steep hill, and crowned with a castle so aérially high, that 
it seemed rather to have been intended to attack the Gods than to 
resist the invasions of men. — A few miles before reaching the town, 
our guards left their musquets and pistols in the cottage of an Al- 
banian, the Christian subjects not being allowed to carry arms in the 
Turkish dominions. It was dark before we arrived.— 
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‘ Mistra, though generally described as the successor of the ancient 
Sparta, stands at the distance of two or three miles from extensive piles 
of ruts, which are properly considered as the remains of that more 
famous city. ‘The modern town itself is also fast becoming an object 
of curiosity for the wandering antiquaries. Not above the fourth 
part of it is inhabited ; and churches, moschs, and private houses, 
are tumbling to pieces. The church, which the Greeks call Peri- 
leptos, and which, with their innate propensity to exaggeration, they 
say was one of the most beautiful in the world, is far gone into de- 
cay, and never could have been an object of admiration to any tra- 
veller from the westward. Before the late Russian war, in which the 
Morea was attacked, the population of Mistra was reckoned at twelve 
thousand souls ; and, from the apparent extent of the town, I should 
think this estimate not greatly beyond the truth. At present, the 
number of two thousand ie sufficient to include every one in the town 
and suburbs. Among the ruinous buildings of Mistra, several frag- 
ments of sculpture, the works of the classic ancients, are seen. We 
were shewn a magnificent sarcophagus, adorned with figures, and 
the fruit and foliage of the vine. It serves as the trough to a foun- 
tain, and has been much defaced by the pitchers of the water. 
carriers. 

‘ We called on the governor, a venerable looking old man, to 
whom we had letters from Antonbey. He received us with much 
courtesy, and entertained us, according to the custom of the Turks, 
with pipes and coffee. He also gave orders to the postmaster to 
furnish us with horses, and ordered a guard to attend us as far as 
Tripolizza. The apartment in which he was sitting, in company 
with several other Turks, was a fair specimen of the condition of the 
town. The windows were falling from the sashes; and the greatest 
part of the panes being broken, the vacancies were supplied with 
paper. 

‘ In returning from the government-house, we passed the Arch- 
bishop of Lacedemon coming from church. He stopped, and in- 
vited us to his residence, where he also entertained us with pipes and 
coffee. We dined with him next day, and received a substantial ec- 
clesiastical dinner. He is a respectable old man, and distinguished 
for the vigour with which he maintains his authority. —The situation 
of the palace is singularly fine. It stands high, on the side of the hilk 
on which the town is built, and commands a view of the whole long 
hollow valley of Sparta, the most fertile and beautiful tract of the 
Morea.’?— 

¢ After dinner, which was served about mid-day, we went to see 
the ruins of Sparta. The imagination, without much effort, in sur- 
veying the environs, may form an idea of an extensive town ; though 
the remains are covered with grass. The city of the stern and war-’ 
like Spartans, has become a walk for harmless sheep. The ruins 
which we examined have been, originally, buildings constructed 
with the fragments of more ancient and splendid edifices. We sawy 
sticking in one of the walls, several broken pieces of elegant fluted 
columns, and part of a frize, oruamented with grapes and wheat ears, 
that, probably, once belonged to atempie of Ceres. Near these 
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relicks there is a defaéed inscription, which, had it been suffered to 
remain, might have told us what they were.’— 

‘ On returning to our lodgings, we were visited by two physicians. 
One of them a Septinsularian, ignorant and impertinent; the other, 
a lively German. The Septinsular doctor informed my companion, 
that he had the misfortune to be married to a devil} and the German, 
at the same time, told me, that his wife was little inferior to an angel, 
and invited us to see her. In the evening we gave a ball and supper 
to the Ephori and their families. Our Spartan supper would have 
merited the approbation of Lycurgus himself. It consisted of a pig 
and a leg of mutton, with other similar delicacies. Both the devil 
and the angel made their appearance at our banquet. The former 
had nothing infernal in her looks ; and I think the German was right 
in saying, that she was made savage by her brute of a husband. His 
own wife merited some of the praises that he so lavishly bestowed on 
her. He excused her slow movements in the dance, by whispering 
to me, that she was a mouth advanced in preguancy. His rival, the 
Septinsularian, soon after, took an opportunity of informing me, that 
she had been married from the haram of Vilhi Pashaw. We found 
ourselves speedily acquiring a knowledge of ail the scandal of the 
town.’ 

Proceeding northward from Mistra, the travellers crossed the 
clear and rapid stream of the Eurotas, and rode to Tripolizza. 
‘They found it a miserable place; and after having passed a 
night there, they turned to the right, in the direction of Argos. 
In their way, they visited the Lernean lake; which, except in 
one small spot of great depth, is nothing but an extensive and 
unhealthy morass. The labour of Hercules in cutting off the 
heads of the monster, which regularly arose again, 1s easily ex- 
plained by the growth of the rushes cit down or burned for the 
purpose of opening a free passage to the water. — ‘The author 
next viewed the great spring of Eracinos; which rushes, at 
once a river, froma grotto at the foot of a rocky mountain. 
In Argos, he found little to gratify curiosity. The ruins are 
inconsiderable, and their forms almost obliterated. Mycenz is 
still less calculated to reward the trouble of a journey; and the 
subterranean hollow cone, generally believed to be the tomb of 
Agamemnon, has lost much of its attraction since another cone 
of the same description has been discovered in the neighbour- 
hood. Mr. Galt remarks, in concurrence with other travellers, 
particularly M. Bartoldy, (M. R. Vol. Ixii. p. 453.) that, with 
the exception of Athens, very little is to be seen in the ruins 
of the antient Greek towns. ‘This he found to-be the case at 
Corinth and Megara, and the. chief satisfaction in this part of the 
journey was derived from, the delightful scenery between Megara 
and Athens. Here Mr.G. and his friend passed the antient Eleu- 
sis, and saw, almost below them, the streight of Salamis, which 
recalled their early impressions of the skilful tactics of ‘Themis- 
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récles, On leaving Eleusis, the level country is found gra- 
dually to expand, and an extensive prospect opens in front, 
First is seen the top of Mount Hymettus ; next, the Acropolis 
of Athens ; and soon afterward the traveller’s eye is fixed on the 
temple of ‘Theseus. The road in approaching Athens still passes 
amid groves of olives. The houses have a straggling appear- 
ance ; and the town-wall, which incloses a number of gardens, 
is computed to be more than three miles in circumference. 


_ € The common estimate of the population of Athens is ten thou- 
sand souls ; and it appears not to be far from the truth: and yet the 
city contains no less than thirty-nine parochial churches, besides the 
metropolitan, and upwards of eighty chapels.’— 

¢ The famous University of Athens has dwindled into two pitiful 
schools, where classic Greek _is professedly taught. ‘The~ students 
are few, and their proficiency is‘sthall. Degrees are not conferred, 
and no literary honours are now known in Athens. There are 
several private schools ; and the Athenians can, generally, read and 
write.’ — 

‘ In Athens, there are eleven places of Mahomedan worship. The 
Turks have also three public schools, where their youth receive a 
slender species of education.’— 

¢ The only trade at the Pirzus, is the exportation of the produc- 
tions of the Athenian territory ; of which about thirty-five thousand 
barrels of oil are annually shipped by the French merchants settled 
here, and from forty to fifty tons of madder roots. The oil is good; but 
the madder is inferior to that of Smyrna. A small quantity of nitre . 
is also prepared at Athens. Considering the improvement which has 
taken place in the neighbouring islands, and particularly in Egina, it 
is probable that the Pireus may again become a frequented port. 
There is a little cotton raised in Attica; but the ground is so care- 
lessly tilled, that the grain harvest rarely affords much for exportation, 
| ¢ The temple of Jupiter Olympus, which was the largest fabric in | 
Athens, presents now only a few columns; but they are of such 
majestic proportions, that they form a very impressive spectacle. No 
just notion of the figure or extent of the building can be conceived 
from them ; but this obscurity, especially as they are seen standing 
in an open field, unobstructed with rubbish, enhances the interest and 
the solemnity of their effect. ‘I'he Turks, and the baser Greeks, are 
in the practice of breaking down and burning the marbles of the an- 
cients, in order to make mortar. Owing to this, all the rest of the 
hundred and twenty pillars of which this gorgeous edifice consisted, 
have entirely vanished away. 

‘ The temple of Minerva, with the other buildings in the Acro, 
polis, are the most celebrated of all the Athenian edifices. In point 
of influence on the imagination, all the elaborate sculptures of the 
Parthenon, the Erectheum, the Pandroséum, and the Propylia, fall 
infinitely short of the ivied cloisters of a monastery, or the ruder 
masses of a feudal castle. Artists may here find models; but the 
eursory traveller, who expects to be awed by the venerable aspect of 
ruin, will wonder at the apathy of his own feclings. He must bes 
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eome a student, in order to appreciate the excellence of the Grecian 
sculpture.’— | 

‘ The temple of Theseus is the next object of admiration. It is 
an elegant Doric oblong columnar building, with a pediment of six 
pillars at each end, It has suffered less from time, or antiquaries, 
more destructive than time, than any other edifice in Athens. From 
the ornaments, it appears to have been dedicated to Hercules as well 
as to Theseus, The workmanship and architecture afford a favour. 
able specimen of the state of the arts in the time of Pericles, by whose 
orders, I believe, this temple was raised.’— 

‘ Next in rank, perhaps superior in beauty, is the monument of 
Lysicrates, adjoining to the monastery in which we lodged. It is 
generally known by the ridiculous name of the Lantern of Demos- 
thenes, given to it by some ignorant Greek Cicerone, who, pro- 
bably, heard of Diogenes and his lantern, and confounded the orator 
with the cynic. Diogenes had, certainly, a very correct opinign of 
the Athenians, of whom it may be said, that, by their ostracism, 
they punished virtue as other nations do vice. ‘The monument of 
Lysicrates is a circular building, of the Corinthian order, about six 
feet in diameter. The frize is ornamented with bas reliefs, repre. 
senting the story of Bacchus and the Tyrrhenian pirates. It was 
built about three hundred and thirty years before the Christian era.— 

‘ Our ideas of the splendour of the antient nations are, for the 
most part, exceedingly erroneous, chiefly owing, I conceive, to 
their being derived from descriptions of temples and palaces ; words 
which, of themselves, always charm up a number of gorgeous and 
unreal fancies. A painter, in giving a view of any occurrence which 
took place in the streets of ancient Athens, would be mn asa 
man of a niggardly imagination, if he attempted to delineate the 
appearance of the town with historical fidelity. De Pauw, in his 
philosophical researches, informs us, on the authority of Aristotle, 
that the streets were narrow, obstructed with stairs, and the air 
darkened and confined by overhanging balconies. ‘I'he houses were 
constructed with timber ; and, from the general poverty of the com- 
munity, we have no reason to imagine that they exhibited any extra. 
ordinary elegance of interior arrangement. Were we to judge of the 
domestic mansions of the English by the cathedrals andthe remains 
of Popish grandeur, we should conclude that the country has greatly 
declined in magnificence.’ 


Notwithstanding the customary haste of Mr. Galt and his 
fellow-traveller, they found inducements to pass a week at 
Athens. On leaving it, they proceeded to Marathon; where, 
if they fail to describe the military advantages of the position 
of Miltiades, they do not omit to notice the favourable nature of 
the beach for a disembarking army. The shore is flat for many 
miles ; and the water has, all along, sufficient depth to admit 
the close approach of boats. Continuing their ride, on the next 
day, they had a good view of the opposite shore of Eubcea, 
which seemed to be well planted with olives, and tolerably cul- 
: 1 tivated. 
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tivated. At the town of Negropont, the streight is so narrow 
as to be passed by a wooden bridge. ‘The population of the 
town seems to be about 5,000: but the place is wretchedly 
built, and the climate is unwholesome. At Thebes, the 
next object of examination, the travellers could discover no 
traces of antiquity. As their journey took place in a dry season, 
they found that the channel of the Ismenus, like that of most 
other Grecian rivers, contained only a feeble stream. The ter- 
ritory of Thebes is fertile, and affords a supply of corn for ex- 
pertation. ‘The two ports for the shipment of Boeotian products 
are Negropont and Megara: but the modern capital of the chief 
part of this province is Livadia : 


‘ Livadia stands on the steep slope of a rocky hill, divided by 
a rugged chasm, through which, in winter, a violent occasional tor- 
rent rages; and, all the year, from the cave of Trephonius, and ad- 
jacent springs, a plentiful stream of delightful water continually 
flows. Before the town lies a beautiful verdant valley, watered by 
this stream; and behind, on a lofty, precipitous, and craggy 
corner of the mountain, stand the towers and pinnacles of a castle 
in ruins. 

¢ The ancient Livadia stood at a considerable distance from the 
site of the modern. ‘The existing town contains about five thousand 
inhabitants, who have grievously felt the oppressive sway of Ali 
Pashaw, of which the decaying aspects of their houses bear irre- 
fytable testimony.— 

‘ Cheronea. — Being detained, by the want of horses sufficient to 
enable us to proceed on our journey, we made an excursion to Chz- 
ronea, rendered famous by the battle which Philip, the father of 
Alexander, fought near it. The village consists of about half a 
dozen scattered cottages, and almost as many churches. The re- 
mains of a Grecian lhe seen, on the top of a hill, which com- 
mands the plain, and the form of a theatre, excavated, at the bottom, 
with several broken marbles, on one of which we saw the name of 
Philip aud a wreath of victory, are the monumental memorials of the 
city. 

H Having looked at the little that is to be seen at Cheronea, we 
went to Ocomenos, (Orchomenos,) now called Scripou. But the 
many-peopled town of Homer exists no more. ‘There are, however, 
a few relics of its ancient splendour still visible ; particularly the ruins 
of a great circular mausoleum, similar to those in the neighbourhood 
of Mycene.— 

¢ Parnassus. — We left Livadia after breakfast; and, in the 
course of the afternoon, arrived at Castri, the ancient Delphi. Our 
ride, for nearly half the way, was through a valley, wild, romantic, 
and magnificent, till we reached Rakova, and its fertile environs of 
cotton fields and vineyards. From Rakova to Castri the road, as- 
cending and descending, affords, at every turning, the finest views 
imaginable of savage scenery. Considering the impressions which 
the appearance of nature makes here, we could not but assent to the 
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propriety of the ancients in regarding Parnassus as the peculiar region 
of the Muses. 

‘ The ruins of Delphi consist of mutilated inscriptions, extensive 
terraces, and a few fragments of pillars. It seems no longer possible, 
without scafiers, to discover the site of the great Temple of Apollo. 
It was, probably, where there is now a small monastery, in the midst 
of an olive grove. In that neighbourhood the niches in the rocks, for 
votive offermgs, are most numerous. It was, also, generally, the 
custom, after the establishment of Christianity, to appropriate the 
old consecrated ground to the service of the new religion, 

¢ The Castalian spring still flows ; and we enjoyed a draught, but 
without any effectual inspiration. A square bason, excavated in the 
rock from which it issues, is still almost entire. ‘T'wo wild fig-trees 
overhang the source, and a drapery of ivy falls over a niche, and partly 
conceals a small chapel constructed in a hollow of the precipice. — In 
a chasm above the spring, the traces of the stairs remain, by which 
the priests performed their pantomimes, to overawe the pilgrim as he 
knelt at the fountain to drink, 

¢ The scenery round Castri is solemn and grand. The village is 
overhung hy lofty grey precipices ; a recluse valley is seen, verdant 
and rural, far in the hollow below ; and the western prospect, diver- 
sified by the gulph of Salona, comprehends a long remote range of 
the mountains of the Morea.?— 

‘ Keeping Parnassus on our left, and gradually ascending a 
rising ground below the monastery of Jerusalem, which overlooks, 
towards the east, a great extent of country, we halted to water our 
horses at a small pool, which had been formed by the resort of cattle 
and travellers to the spring. ‘Throughout Turkey, fountains are so 
common on the sides of the roads, that it was remarkable none should 
have been erected at this place. But the country is chiefly inhabited 
by Greeks, and the road is not often frequented by Turks. The 
Christians prefer building useless chapels, in the hope of future re- 
ward ; and sneer at the Mahomedans, who, from tie same motive, 
are induced to provide the refreshment of cool water for the dumb 
animal and the thirsty stranger. 

¢ From the pool to the village of Marianna the path is steep and 
rapid. When we had reached the bottom of the valley, the sun was 
on the edge of the horizon ; and the effect of his slanting light on the 
alpine features of Parnassus produced an awful and stupendous effect. 
The mountain, towards Turco Cori, appears like a cairn, composed 
of hills instead of stones. The detached form of the ten principal 
peaks probably gave rise to the fable of the Muses and Apollo 
having made it their seat: and the solemnity produced on the mind, 
by the impression of the surrounding scenery, tended, no doubt, to 
sanction the fiction.’ 


The next point of attraction was the pass of Thermopyle ‘ 
but the travellers, whether from impatience or defective know- 
lege of the country, were not successful in ascertaining the 
spot that was immortalized by Leonidas. After an ineffectual 
search for the ruins of Heraclea, they rode northwards by the 
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pass of Thaumacos, and had a distant view of the extensive but 
thinly peopled plain of Pharsalia. Finding it impossible to 
reach Larissa with daylight, and the weather being very threat- 
ening, they were under the necessity of making an urgent ap- 
plication for a night’s lodging to the Turkish magistrate of the 
village of Bacratsi. This magistrate was a Moor, and acceded 
to their request. ‘They passed some time in a room with him 
and two Albanian soldiers, and then betook themselves to rest 
in an adjoining apartment : 


‘ All night the rain poured copiously, and the frequent blast 
laved it against the windows with such violence, that it often disturbed 
our repose. Before day-light, [ heard a cautious kind of noise stir- 
ring at the outside of the chamber door. I listened — my heart beat 
audibly — my companion was asleep. The noise subsided, and I 
heard the sound of feet soft retreating. The Turks are early risers; 
and the people of the house, engaged with their domestic affairs, had, 
in the neighbourhood of our room, proceeded quietly, that they might 
not awaken us too early.’ 


On entering Larissa, Mr. G. and his friend were in a dispo- 
sition to prefer the smoky comforts of a town to all the beauties 
of rural scenery, when clogged with the drawbacks of ¢ stinted 
meals, sloughy roads, and sluggish horses.’ Larissa is plea- 
santly situated on the river Peneus, but the air is insalubrious 3 
and it has suffered severely from the general system of extortion 
which has been practised, of late years, by Ali Pacha. In tra- 
_ versing the vale of Tempe, Mr. Galt found for once that the 
praises of the poets had not been lavished on an unworthy 
object : . 


¢ The scenery of this beautiful valley fully gratified our expecta- 
tions. In some places it is sylvan, calm, and harmonious, and the 
sound of the waters of the Peneus accords with the graciousness of 
the surrounding landscape ; in others it is savage, terrific, and ab- 
rupt, and the river roars with violence, darkened by the frown of 
stupendous precipices, in whose gloomy recesses the traveller expects 
to see the gleam of the robber’s eye, and passes on, overawed and 
silent. At a short distance below the village of Ambelaki, the 
motion of the river is almost imperceptible ; not an air stirred a leaf 
of the trees which bent over it, dropping, in irregular festoons, the 
wild hop, the honeysuckle, and other woodbines. All was so per- 
fectly serene and delightful, that it seemed just such a place as a poet 
would describe as the elysium of the innocent deaf and dumb. Near. 
this enchanting spot, the sides of the vale begin to contract, the hills 
assume a tremendous appearance, and the road kes in the bottom of a 
dreadful chasm. The mind is excited, and fills with images of earth- 
quakes and convulsions that rend the mountains asunder. ‘The wars 
of the giants, with the huge array of the assault of heaven, agitate 
the ‘imagination. ‘The eye looks towards Olympus: clouds involve 
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its heads ; and the mist on Pelion becomes the dust rising, as if Ossa 
had been newly broken from its summit. 


«‘ Tum Pater Omnipotens misso perfregit Olympum 
Flumine, et excussit subjecto Pelio Ossam.”? ? 


From this romantic spot, the travellers proceeded northwards 
to the populous and commercial city of Salonika. Constanti- 
nople was the next place of consequence in their survey, and it 
is described (p. 253. et seg.) at considerable length. After a 
residence of some time in this metropolis, Mr. Galt determined 
on visiting the tract of country lying to the north-west, in thg 
direction of Adrianople, Sophia, and Widdin on the Danube. 
To travel this road, going and returning, was a journey of nog 
less than 700 miles, a2 bold undertaking in the midst of winter: 
but Mr. Galt was too vigorous an equestrian to be deterred by 
the frost and snow of the Thracian mountains. In traversing 
the forbidding regions of Mount Hxmus, he observed his 
Tartar guides tie their handkerchiefs firmly over their ears ; and 
he found that ¢ this method of confining the insensible respiration 
by the ears has the effect of diffusing a degree of warmth over 
the face.” He met, in his progress, with wretched accommoda- 
tion, and still more wretched roads; and, by way of finish to the 
vexations of this singular journey, he had the mortification to 
be taken at Widdin for a Russian spy. — The Servians, though 
unanimous against their common enemy the Turks, are face 
tious, and divided among themselves. Notwithstanding the 
late aggrandizement of Russia, it is by no means clear that 
Turkey will fall under her dominion so soon as some sanguine 
calculators prognosticate. Mr. Galt remarks (p. 360.) that 
‘ much of the raw material of a great nation exists in Turkey ;’ 
and to those who anticipate the easy defeat of its armies, we 
would recommend a reference to the facts mentioned in our 
notice (M. R. Vol. Ixi. p. 491.) of the life of Suwarrow. 

In returning from Widdin, Mr. Galt experienced as much 
difficulty from the thaw as he had previously encoyntered from 
the frost. His description of the country is not calculated te 
attract to it the attention of future travellers: 


‘ In reflecting on the circumstances of the extensive tract of country 
through which I have passed, with my imperfect knowledge of its 
history, I am inclined to consider Bulgaria as a region which hag 
never yet emerged from barbarism. Though, from the earliest times, 
the seat of wars, it exhibits none of those traces of permanent posts 
of defence, which are so common in other contested lands. The 
eye of the traveller searches in vain for the tower on the steep, and 
the beacon on the hill. It has nothing even similar to the little 
castles, of the chieftains, which are so numerous in Maina; nor are 
There to be seem, entire or in ruins, any structures resembling the 
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baronial residences in the west of Europe. ‘The towns present a 
slovenly spectacle of hovels, the hereditary abodes of poverty and 
ignorance. The churches are uniformly mean and neglected ; and 
the inhabitants have none of those little domestic imitations of superior 
elegance, which, in countries where society is found in a greater 
variety of forms and conditions, serve to embellish the festivals of the 
peasantry.’ 7 4 


Of the succeeding part of the narrative, the most interesting 
passage relates to the cityand island of Idra; of which the present 
population is understood to have originated in a colony of 
Greek refugees from the Morea. ‘The Idriots are considered 
as the most intrepid navigators in the Archipelago, and the 
mercantile men amnong them have 2 character of less doubtful 
morality than their Greek neighbours. ‘Their shipping is said 
(p.377-) to amount to eighty sail, each of two hundred and 
fifty tons, or upwards; exclusive of a proportion of smaller 
vessels. Among them, as well as the Americans, it is common 
to pay the shipmaster and his crew by shares in the profits of 
the cargo; and hence much more gravity and regularity are 
observable in Idriot sailors, than among their seafaring brethren 
in other couutries : 


‘ The town is, certainly, a very extraordinary place. The houses 
rise from the border of the port, which is in the form of a horse-shoe, 
in successive tiers, toa great height, and many of them appear on the 
pinnacles of cliffs which would make a Bath or an Edinburgh gar- 
reteer giddy to look from. ‘The buildings are all brightly wlute- 
washed; and a number of windmills being, almost constantly, in 
motion on the heights, the effect of the scene, with the addition of 
the bustle on the wharfs below, is, at once, surprising, and uncommonly 
cheerful. | : 

¢ There are upwards of forty parochial churches in the town; and 

| two of them‘are adorned with handsome steeples. Idra forms part 

4 of the diocese of Egina and Paros, one of the richest bishoprics of 
Greeée.— 'The population of the town is said to exceed twenty thou- 
sand souls ; and I think it is not exaggerated. 

‘ There were, when I was there, no public schools but those of 
the parochial priests. Eight of the principal inhabitants had pro- 
cured an Italian master for their children, to whom they paid about 

/ seventy-five pounds sterling per annum. 

‘ Though the poor are numerous, there is no public provision for 
them ; but the charity of individuals is liberal; and many allot the 
profits of a share of their vessels, and even sometimes more, to be 
regularly distributed among the needfal.’— 

‘ Tt can hardly be said that this little state, for such it deserves to 
be considered, as it is governed by rulers of its own choosing, and is 
rather under the protection of the Sultan than subject to his immediate 
authority, has any laws; but it has many usages, which have all the 
force of laws. Litigated questions aré decided by the magistrates 
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collectively, whose awards are recorded in the chancery of the city, 
and become precedents. — 

‘ From Idra I sailed up the Gulph of Argos, passing the island 
and town of Specia. The island seemed to be green and pretty, but 
not much cultivated: the town had a new and thriving appearance. 
LLike Idra, as I have already said, the inhabitants are entirely devoted 
to maritime trade; and their houses, like those of the Idriots, have 
a European aspect. We passed also near the mouth of the port of 
Bisati, a capacious and well sheltered harbour on the east side of the 
gulph. How many excellent ports in these parts are but little known, 
and less frequented than they are known! — 

‘ I did not pass through Napoli Romania, as it lay at somedistance 
on the left of the road which I took, and I was anxious to reach 
Argos in time to make another stage the same day. As far as beau- 
tiful scenery and fine weather can render any journey agreeable to an 
impatient traveller, I had every reason, in coming across the country 
to Voztitza, to be pleased with mine.’ 


Having now accompanied Mr. Galt through the most inter- 
esting part of his pereginations, our next duty is to pass an 
opinion on the merits of his composition. As he characterizes 
his efforts at classical investigation by very modest terms in his 
preface, we shall make no farther animadversion on that head, 
than to caution our readers against following his example with 
regard to Grecian orthography : but we can conceive no ade- 
quate apology for those strange expressions and even inaccura- 


cies in his own language with which the book is replete. 


Many of them are at variance with established usage ; and some, 
we fear, are in opposition to common sense. ‘§ ‘This werk,’ he 
says, (p.1.) ¢ is part of a design of giving such an account of the 
countries of the Mediterranean as would tend to familiarize them 
to the British public.’ In the course of his peregrinations, he 
meets (p.324.) with a Greek bishop, who, he says, ¢ was peeti- 
cally prone ;’ and a little farther on, he finds (p. 342.) a Turk 
who ‘ regaled him with sugarless coffee.’ Our troops in Spain 
and Portugal he calls (p. 402.) our gratuitous army now in the 
Peninsula ;? and our august metropolis is characterized in a very 
elaborate passage (p. 94.) as a * multitudinous city.’ Mount 
Etna, on the other hand, meets with harder measure, and is 
pronounced (p. 92.) to be deficient in ‘aspectable grandeur.’ 
The last is a favourite phrase, for in reading (p. 354.) his re- 
marks on the walls of the fortress of Widdin we are told that, 
whatever the ‘structures of modern fortification may gain in 
the means of defence, more aspectable grandeur was displayed by 
the antients.? Mr. Galt had often occasion to complain of 
homely fare and rough treatment : but, at one village in Bocotia, 
(p. 198.) a Greek family was so attentive, that to have ‘ grum- 
bled at the accommodation would have been an insult to Auman 
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kindness.’ Her Sicilian Majesty is described (p. 53.) as a 
woman of great activity, but she ‘sees none of her descendants 
capable of contending with the staunch destruction that has been 
let loose on the race of Austria and the Bourbons.’ 

Of the author’s political observations, the principal is his ade 
vice to our government to make a diligent use of the influence 
of the press among the nations of the Mediterranean nothing, 
he says, would more effectually second the general disposition 
of the inhabitants of these quarters to adhere to England in 
preference to France. He presents us with a variety of re- 
marks on the aggrandizing projects of the French government;— 
projects on which we say little, both because we consider 
Bonaparte’s ambition as rather cooled by the rough usage 
which he has experienced in Spain and Russia ; and because, 
were he actually to gain ground in the Turkish empire, he 
would find the accession of territory a mere chimera in point of 
additional power. 

Mr. Galt seems to have almost as strong an antipathy to eccle- 
siastics as his philosophic countryman Hume; and whether 
from an affectation of singularity or of superior information, he 
loses no opportunity of aiming a sarcasm at the church. The 
Greek and Catholic establishments are, in consequence of the 
direction of his travels, the chief objects of his animadversion 
in the present work: but we perceive symptoms nowise equi- 
vocal of a similar feeling towards the more enlightened mem- 
bers of the Protestant community. It would be a loss of time 
$o enter on a refutation of such attacks; and it would be a 
matter of no littke labour to correct the multiplied inaccuracies 
of this book in other respects : which consist partly in mistaken 
views of national policy ; partly in less excusable misapprehen- 
sions of history. ‘The radical cause of these errors is an inor- 
dinate haste both in travelling and writing. At Mr. Galt’s rate 
of riding through a country, a traveller goes i, the whole 
length of Greece in the course of a week. e find him 
(p.174.) leaving Argos at three in the afternoon, and reaching 
Corinth that night; taking, moreover, by the way, a glance at 
the ruins of Mycenz. This is a distance of fifty miles at least, 
and is nearly such a mode of proceeding as if a traveller were 
to describe England from stage-coach observation. ‘Though the 
tourists passed Mantinea, and were at no great distance from 
Leuctra and Platza, they made no attempt to ascertain the 
locality of these celebrated battles.—Mr. Galt promises a second 
work on the subject of Greece, and a separate report of the 
monuments of Athens. In these maturer labours, we shall 
hope to trace the benefit which may be administered by a recon- 
sideration of his present book, and an attention to the observa- 
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Art. II. Mr. Coxe’s Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the House 
of Bourbon. 


[ Art. continued from our last Number, p. 294.] 


[RIUMPHANT as had hitherto been the career of the Princess 

Orsini, it was destined at length to experience the fate with 
which superior merit is too often visited in courts In her 
case, merit and services did not want the aid of active vigi- 
Jance and consummate address; but the individual who ruled was 
out of the reach of personal communication; his penetration, 
besides, was by no means always to be trusted; andy above 
all, the distance at which he was placed rendered it impossible 
to guard against imposition. ‘The Princess became an object 
of jealousy to the Cardinal D’Estrées; who, notwithstanding 
his abilities, erudition, and experience in diplomacy, made 
but a ridiculous and sorry figure in the embassy to Spain, from 
which his admiring master was obliged to recall him. ‘The 
Cardinal in his dispatches incessantly inveighed against the 
Princess, represented her stay at Madrid as prejudicial to public 
affairs, and urged her removal. She then presented a memorial 
to the King of France in answer to the charges brought against 
her, and requested permission to retire. Louis haughtily ac- 
cepted her offer, and accused her of ruining his affairs by want 
of cordiality with his minister : but so firmly did Philip and his 
Queen support her cause, that the French King, laying aside 
his usual hauteur, signified his willingness that she should 
not be displaced : 


‘ ‘Trhese half apologies were not however sufficient to soothe the 
resentment of this high-spirited woman, who felt her power, and 
determined to assert it. She retorted the censures of Torci (which 
he had passed on her in a late cammunication) by complaints of, the 
harshness with which he had treated her ; and in demanding satisfac- 
tion for the recent insults which she had suffered, declared that, as 
she had received the command of the French King to retire, she would 
not remain at her post without an order equally positive. She proudly 
affected to overlook her past mortifications, while she displayed her 
own ascendancy, and the misconduct of her antagonists, by distating 
to the court of Versailles a plan of conduct equally calculated to 
forward their views and save the honour of Philip.’ 


She acted, says the author, with the same spirit with which 
she wrote : 


‘A reluctant and ungracious homage on the part of the Cardinal, 
rendered to her in consequence of the orders. of the French King, was 
not sufficient to satisfy the Princess. She maintained the same spi- 
rited and dignified language, and refused to recede from her demand 
of satisfaction, till, at length, the hackneyed politicians and proud 
sovereign of France, were compelled to bend before a woman, who 
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had foiled and schooled them in the very moment of her intended 
disgrace. 

‘ Louis himself condescended to solicit her good will, in a letter 
written with his own hand. ‘If I had doubted of your zeal and 
fidelity, I would never have advised the King and Queen of Spain to 
retain you at Madrid. But being assured of your attachment, I have 
reason to believe that your continuance will be for the good of my 
service, as well as for that of the King, my grandson. You cannot 
better confirm my good opinion than by a perfect union with the 
Cardinal D’Estrées, who is honoured with my confidence, and charged 
with my orders in Spain; and be assured that I shall be happy to 
acknowledge my satisfaction with your conduct, by new marks of 
my esteem, and affection ” 

‘ By this honourable restoration to power and confidence, -the 
pride and vanity of the Princess were equally stimulated ; and she 
exerted all her zeal and resources to convince the French court of 
the value of her ascendancy.’ 


The arrogant and consequential Cardinal was soon recalled, 
and continued his ill offices after he reached Versailles; and his 
successor, while he pretended abject devotion to the Princess, 
secretly employed every art to set the French monarch against 
her. An act which she committed, in order to expose the 
treachery of this base minister, was construed by Louis into 
an offence against his dignity: this was not to be forgiven; and 
a peremptory mandate was issued to the Spanish King and 
Queen to dismiss her. She was then ordered .to leave Spain, 
and to pass by way of Thoulouse to Rome. To this order 
the Queen submitted with coolness, but in the sequel shewed 
a determination which it was found impossible to overcome, 
to have her Camerara-mayor restored to her: 


¢ She caballed with the ministers of the cabinet who were never 
disinclined to oppose the exercise of foreign influence, and with those 
nobles who were dissatisfied with their exclusion from power. At 
her secret instigation, Montellano gave private orders in his extensive 
department, contrary to the decisions of the cabinet ; and with her 
connivance, if not suggestion, all the members of administration united 
in demanding the re-establishment of the antient forms, and remon- 
strating against the increase of the military force. 

‘in consequence of this violent struggle, a total suspension of bust- 
ness prevailed, at the moment when prompt and vigorous exertions 
were necessary to resist the increasing force of the allies, and crush 
the cabals of the Austrian partizans. The most trifling, as well as 
the most important measures, were equally thwarted ; and a scene of 
discontent and confusion ensued, which scarcely finds its parallel in 
the history of Spain.’— 

‘It was justly observed, by Tessé, that she seemed resolved to over- 
throw the kingdom and risk the crown. rather than not satisfy her 
ruling passion, and attain the object of her ardent wishes. In fact, 
Grammont himself, however unwilling to acknowledge his defeat, was 
convinced 
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convinced by bitter experience of the vast ascendancy of the Princess; 
and that no other resource was left but her intervention.’ 


In vain did Louis meet her intreaties with answers dictated 
by his natural loftiness; the proud monarch at length saw 
that he must again yield. ‘The Queen was not slow in per- 
ceiving this change, and, availing herself of it for the advan- 
tage of the Princess, 


‘ She boldly requested, not that her favourite might be restored, 
but as an act of justice heard in her own defence. ‘This artful appli- 
cation was successful, and drew from the King a gracious permission 
for the Princess to repair to Versailles, which was the signal of her 
triumph.’— 

‘ The reception of the Princess at the court of Versailles far sur- 
passed her most sanguine expectations. Persons of the highest dis- 
tinction, as well as the Duke of Alva, embassador of Spain, went 
out to meet and escort her to Paris ; the members of the royal family 
honoured her with their visits; her residence was crowded like the 
royal levees, and by the express command of Louis, Torci, the most 
vehement opponent of her return, was constrained to testify his re- 
spects. Her appearance at Versailles was no less marked with 
honours and distinctions. She was received not as a suppliant, but 
as an injured person called into notice to render the disgrace and dis- 
appointment of her calumniators more public. She was admitted to 
frequent and confidential interviews with the King and Madame de 
Maintenon, and experienced from Louis such unusual marks of favour 
and condescension, as shewed his anxiety to efface the recollection of 
his past resentment. 

‘ To the honour of this extraordinary woman, she bore this tide of 
returning favour with the same outward marks of serenity and firm- 
ness, as she had shewn in her disgrace. She was, however, too much 
gratified with such flattering and lavish distinctions to hasten from 
the scene of her triumph. Whether she hoped to exercise the same 
rule at Versailles as at Madrid, or whether she felt a real reluctance 
to encounter the difficulties of her former situation, is doubtful ; but 
she suffered many months to elapse, equally disregarding the solici- 
tations of her royal mistress, and the hints of the French cabinet that 
her presence was necessary in Spain. 

‘ The visible ascendancy, which her captivating manners gained 
over the mind of Louis himself, at length awakened the jealousy of 
Madame de Maintenon, who omitted no effort to remove so dangerous 
a rival. In such circumstances no difliculties were permitted to pro- 
long her stay ; and she was allowed to new model at pleasure the 

overnment and administration of Spain. Orri was restored to his 
aa post. At her recommendation a new embassador was ap- 
pointed to fill the place of Grammont ; and her choice was better 
adapted to the situation of Spain, than any which had been made 
since the ministry of Harcourt ; for Amelot, whom she selected, was 
not likely to embroil the-court of Madrid with pretensions derived 
from high birth or station. He was president of the parliament of 
Paris, a man of great capacity and information, and had already dis- 
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tinguished his abilities and address, in embassies to Venice, Switzer. 

land, and Portugal. But the qualities which had recommended him 

for his office, were tried prudence, circumspection, insinuating sups 

pleness of character, and above all, an unbounded devotion to his 
atroness.’— 

‘ After long delays the Princess Orsini departed from a court of 
which she appeared as the reigning divinity ; and her entrance into 
the capital of Spain resembled the triumphal entry of a sovereign into 
his own dominions. At thie distance of two leagues, she was met by 
the King and Queen, and after an affectionate embrace, was invited to 
take a place in the royal carriage. But she was now become too dis« 
creet to violate the rigid rules of Spanish etiquette, by accepting an 
honour to which a subject was not entitled. She resumed her effice 
of Camerara-mayor, by the resignation of the Duchess of Bejar, and 
the Queen seemed as if unable to testify the warmth of her affection 
to the Princess, or the extent of her gratitude to the King of France. 
Her return was hailed by both courts, as the panacea to close the 
wounds which her recall had inflicted. Louis himself, with a degree 
of humility to which he had long been a stranger, acknowledged his 
own error in recalling her from Madrid; and in his letters to the 
Queen, he observed, *¢ The contidence you will please to place in her, 
together with her understanding and zeal, will restore the affairs of the 
monarchy, and effectually promete the interests of the two crowns.” ” 


The expectation that the Princess’s return would put an end 
to the existing anarchy was puerile, and the event soon proved 
its fallacy. Had she not been called to France, in all probability 
things would have gone on smoothly, and the new throne have 
been established : but, in her absence, habits had been formed, 
a spirit of opposition had been fostered, and affairs had taken a 
new course, which she was found unable to controul. ‘This 
inability doubtless aggravated the calamities under which the 
country, shortly afterward, was so near sinking. If, however, 
she could not remove the evils which her departure occa- 
sioned, she appears more than once by her councils and mea- 
sures to have saved the staté from falling. 

Our notice of this extraordinary female, though yet by no 
means closed, has carried us farther in the present narrative than 
was warranted by the course of events. Ina passage which 
occurs earlier in the work than the part at present before us, the 
author, alluding to the matters at which we have been hinting, 
very justly observes; 


¢ The crisis was now arrived which proved the folly of the system, 
pursued by Louis with regard to Spain. ‘To imagine that he could 
direct with absolute sway the court of Madrid ; that the King would 
guietly submit to be governed by the Queen ; the Queen by the Prin- 
cess Orsini ; the Princess herself be perfectly subservient to the French 
embassador ; and that the embassador would act with the Princess in 
confidence and concert; finally, to suppose that the Spaniards, a 
people zealously attached to their awn customs and laws, and singu- 
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larly jealous of forcign interference, would, without a murmur, see 
their government modelled and remodelled, their finances admini- 
stered, their customs violated, their laws changed, by a nation for 
whom they fostered a deep-rooted antipathy, was the height of 
weakness and absurdity. Yet such were the expectations of a mo- 
narch of no ordinary sagacity, whose judgment was perverted by 
long prosperity, and the habits of absolute sway, no less than by the 
misinformation of his agents.’ 


Trivial, however, and of no signification, are the errors which 
the French monarch committed with regard to the interior go- 
vernment of Spain, compared with those which mark his foreign 
policy. It was not sufhicient for his insatiable ambition to have 
at diiferent times made important and extensive additions to his 
territories at the expence of Spain and of the empire, to have 
seated his grandson on the throne of the former kingdom, and 
to direct her counsels according to his pleasure, but he must 
gain very obnoxious acquisitions from its dependencies, —he 
instructs his ambassador to demand the Netherlands from his 
grandson, and the governor is cajoled to deliver its frontier. 
fortresses into his hands. ‘The maritime powers, who had be. 
held unmoved his former aggressions, are now roused, the 
grand alliance is formed, the war of the succession commences, 
the plans of our future great deliverer are about to be real- 
ized, the edifice which it had cost Louis his whole life to rear 
is about to totter, and his house and his kingdom are only 
saved from destruction by almost miraculous events. 

The observations which the ambassador Marsin expresses, on 
being instructed to make a demand of the Netherlands, form 
a prediction of circumstances which afterward happened, and 
shew the degree in which Louis was blinded by his wayward 
cupidity : 

‘¢ Philip, far from being able of his own authority to decide on so 
important @ matter, has not even the power to wi/l*any thing; for, 
except himself and his French attendants, there is not perhaps a single 
person in Spain who will be convinced that such a proposal is founded 
on reason and justice. The disaffected will accuse France of having 
no other view than to profit by the dismemberment of Spain; national 
jealousy will be awakened into animosity ; the enemy will have a spe- 
cious pretext for invective ; and a war must be expected, into which 
all the powers, who have not already taken part, will enter,” 

The revolting design was for a time laid aside, but was again 
revived, and in part carried into execution, 

Mr. Coxe thus relates the conduct and arts which led to the 
memorable war of the succession ; 

¢ When Louis accepted the testament of Charles the Second, and 
placed his grandson on the throne of Spain ; it became his interest by 
# prudent and moderate conduct to obviate the jealousy of other 
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states, and to lessen those apprehensions which his past aggressions 
had excited, and which were now aggravated by the union of two 
powerful crowns in the same family. But fortunately for the in- 
dependence of Europe he haughtily despised this obvious policy ; he 
disdained to regard the feelings of other nations, and hurried forward 
to the accomplishment of his project of universal dominion, equally 
inattentive to the maxims of prudence, and the respect due to the 
most solemn engagements. 

‘ Before the departure of Philip to take possession of the Spanish 
throne, Louis issued a formal act reserving all the rights of his 
grandson to the crown of France, in default of issue male to his 
brother, without adverting to past renunciations, or indicating the 
slightest precaution to prevent the union of the two crowns on the 
same head. 

‘ Louis was aware that nothing could more alarm the Dutch than 
the prospect, however distant, that the Spanish Netherlands would 
fall under the domination of France. Yet instead of soothing their 
alarm, he had not only taken forcible possession of the Netherlands, 
and obtained an injunction from the court of Madrid placing those 
important provinces at his disposition ; but he constructed new works 
even within sight of their fortresses, collected magazines, increased 
his army, and displayed proofs of a resolution to resume his former 
hostile designs against the republic. 

‘ Above all, it was ‘his interest to avoid irritating England, from 
whose neutrality under the venal reign of Charles, he had derived 
such essential advantages, in his wars against the house of Austria ; 
and from whose complicated government and contending parties, he 
had little to fear, while he disyuised his ambitious designs, or avoided 
trenching on her commercial interests. So far indeed had this maxim 
been successful, that he had seen a powerful and high-minded nation 
waste its strength and resources in internal struggles; and all the 
abilities and spirit of his able and inveterate enemy, William, obliged 
to bend to the rule of a predominant party. 

‘ Instead, however, of pursuing this judicious system, he displayed 
his controul over the Spanish counsels by appropriating those sources 
of commercial wealth, which the two maritime powers had hitherto 
exclusively enjoyed or shared; by establishing French companies trad- 
ing to Peru and Mexico; by wresting from the Dutch the Asiento 
for the supply of negroes to the Spanish colonies ; and by excluding 
the ships of both the maritime powers from the Spanish ports. 

‘ Interest and apprehension roused that feeling which had slum- 
bered at the calls of honour and policy. The English began to 
tremble for the loss of their commercial profits ; the forcible occupa- 
tion of the Netherlands at once called forth a sentiment of alarm and 
indignation ; and the people, as if awakened from a deep lethargy, 
began to appreciate the danger, arising from the union of the two 
great and powerful monarchies, formerly rivals, but now directed by 
the same head, and actuated by the same spirit. 

¢ William profited by this change i the public sentiment, and 
though shackled by a Tory parliament, and thwarted by perverse fac- 
tions, found means to obtain supplies, and to mature the ess 
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for a contest which he foresaw was inevitable. By his influence, 
subsidiary treaties were concluded with Denmark, Holland, and 
Brandenburg, and essential aid given to Leopold in combating the 
French influence in the empire.’— 

‘A few days after the signature of this treaty, Louis gave a new 
and public insult to the people of England, by acknowledging the 
pretended Prince of Wales as King of England, on the death of his 
father, James the Second, in breach of his solemn promise at the 
peace of Ryswick.’ 


The events of this war, and the negotiations which occurred 
in the course of it, are related with the author’s usual clear- 
ness, but with too much conciseness ; especially if we bear in 
mind that Britain was a leading power in the contest, and to 
what a height it raised her military fame. We fully concur in his 
just and temperate reflections on the conduct and intentions 
of the parties in these negotiations. Success is on the side of 
the allies, and they shew it offensively in their proposals ; 
Louis’s overtures are more plausible; and though the sincerity 
of both is equal, his address is very superior: the repeated 
conferences, therefore, which had peace for their object, emi- 
nently serve him, and only prejudice the allies. 

Twice in the course of this eventful war, was the throne of 
Philip on the point of falling. Its first danger was occasioned 
by-the capture of Barcelona, in consequence of the well-known 
daring enterprize of the Earl of Peterborough : the second, by 
the victory of Sarragossa. Each time, the King was obliged 
to fly from his capital, and the allies made their entry into it, 
The passages of this work which describe those successive entries 
deserve our attention, especially at this moment : 


‘ Before the departure of Philip from the capital, the light troops 
of the enemy already hovered on the neighbouring heights; and in a 
few days, a column of cavalry, the vanguard of the Portuguese army, 
under the Marquis of Villaverde, took possession of the capital, and 
proclaimed Charles the Third. Two days afterwards the Earl of 
Galway and the Marquis de las Minas made their triumphal entry at 
the head of the main body, which consisted of 30,000 Portuguese, 
English, and Dutch. 

‘ But to their extreme disappointment, no crowds nor acclamations 
welcomed their arrival. The nobles who had written to invite their 
approach, instead of joining them, did not make their appearance, 
and were principally those fluctuating characters, who, in every poli- 
tical storm, are anxious only to secure their own safety, or persons 
who had experienced the displeasure of the court. Among these 
last, we distinguish the Count of Lemos, the Patriarch of the Indies, 
and Don Balthazar Mendoza, Bishop of Segovia. Oropesa, without 
openly espousing the cause of the Archduke, suffered himself to be 
captured by the allied troops, at Guadalaxara, with the Count de 
Haro his son-in-law. Scarcely, therefore, could the allies obtain re- 
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spectable members to fill the different departments of their ephemeral 
goverament. At Madrid, their orders were obeyed only from ap- 
prehension, and beyond the reach of their military force were set at 
defiance.’ — 

‘ With a view either to conciliate or awe the people, Charles made 
his public entry into Madrid, preceded by an escort of 2,000 horse, 
and followed by his body guard, officers of the household, and prin- 
cipal adherents. ‘To evince his zeal for the Catholic faith, he visited 
the shrine of our Lady ef Atocha, the most venerable in all Spain. 
But nothing could soften the antipathy of the inhabitants. Not even 
the pomp of the procession could attract any spectators except a few 
straggling children ; and an ominous and mournful solitude, far more 
impressive than the most public opposition, reigned in the deserted 
streets and squares. Chagrin and disappointment overwhelmed the 
pageant monarch: on reaching the gate of Guadalaxara, he refused 
to continue his mock cavalcade to the palace of the Retiro, as was 
the usual custom, and made a hasty retreat through the gate of 
Alcala, exclaiming, ** Madrid is a desert !”? 

‘ The expression of Mancera was the universal sentiment. "When 
pressed with menaces to acknowledge Charles, the aged noble, with 
a spirit which the weight of an hundred years could not suppress, 
replied, “I have but one Géd, one faith, and one king, to whom | 
have sworn allegiance. I am on the brink of the grave, and will not 
sully my honour for the few moments I have vet to live.” 


* Under these inauspicious circumstances, the Archduke was pro- 
claimed King in the capital,’ 


It hence clearly appears that Philip had the hearts of the 
people with him, while the Archduke leaned solely on fo-. 
reign aid. ‘This is a circumstance which, we think, merited 
more attention, and demanded a farther investigation, than it 
here receives; and to it, we apprehend, may principally be 
ascribed the decided bias in favour of the Bourbon prince, 
under which the present history was penned, and which it im- 
parts to its readers. — On the subjects of the desertion of the 
allies by England, her preposterous complaisance to the house 
of Bourbon, and her disgraceful abandonment of the brave 
Catalans, Mr. Coxe speaks the sentiments of an enlightened 
and impartial Briton, and expresses them in a manner worthy 
of his former self. Alluding to the fatal change in the royal 
counsels which immediately preceded these ignominious mea- 
sures, to the grand exploits atchieved under the auspices of the 
Queen’s first ministry, and to the disgraceful course followed by 
their successors, he introduces the well-known passage from 
Bishop Fleetwood which, although somewhat too much in the 
style of a churchman, exhibits in a striking view the glory of 
the one and the infamy of the other epoch. With all the sym- 
pathies of a patriot, the author commiserates the fate of the 
brave Catalans, fondly dwells on their dauntless struggles, and 
reluctantly states their fatal catastrophe. 
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Next to Louis XIV., we have seen that the Princess Orsini 
was the person who at this time had the most influence over the 
affairs of Spain ; that not only men of the first consideration for 
their rank and services, but even princes, had in vain caballed 
against her; that the mighty French monarch had been obliged 
to leave his designs unexecuted against her; and that even he had 
been forced, after he had made her fee! his power, to submit to 
her recall, and to humble himself before her. In continuing her, 
eventful history, we are now to lay before our readers the 
singular stratagem of Alberoni, then the humblest of her 
creatures, to which she became a dupe, and which led to her 
irretrievable downfall. Philip had lost his Queen; and his 
grandfather, being sensible that by means of a wife he could 
be best managed, had destined several princesses for his bed ; 
but this was a matter which the Princess Orsini would trust to 
no other hands than herown. Mr. Coxe remarks that 


‘ She, therefore, adroitly thwarted the recommendations of the 
King of France, while she turned her attention to discover a princess 
of a petty court, who, to an amiable disposition, and moderate talents, 
united graces of person, and whom she might govern by the ties of 

ratitude and respect. In this search, a casual suggestion of Albe- 
roni, the subtle agent of the Duke of Parma, induced her to fix her 
choice on a princess of the house of Farnese. 

‘ Being engaged in conversation with Alberoni, while the funeral 
procession of the late Queen was passing, she remarked, “ We must 
provide a new wife for the King,’’ and added the names of different 
princesses. The wily Italian raised objections to each, and penctra- 
ting her design, observed, * You must find one quiet and docile, and 
not likely to interfere in state affairs.””_ The Princess asking, «* Where 
shall we discover such a person?’ he rapidly recapitulated the 
princely families of Europe ; and then, as if by accident recollecting 
himself, carelessly mentioned Elizabeth Farnese, daugliter of Edward, 
deceased Duke of Parma, adding, with the same tone of simplicity 
and indifference, ** She is a good girl, plump, healthy, and well fed, 
brought up in the petty court of her uncle, Duke Francis, and accus- 
tomed to hear of nothing but needle-work and embroidery.”” He 
dexterously adverted also to her reversionary claims on the duchies 
of Parma and Tuscany, which might afford the means of regaining 
the Spanish power in Italy.’ ‘ 


The Princess, having in due time persuaded Philip to demand 
Elizabeth, secured a dispensation from the Pope, and the con- 
sent of the court of Parma. While all was proceeding according 
to her utmost wishes, and her scheme was on the eve of being 


realized, 


‘ She discovered, with indignation and alarm, thet she had been 
grossly deceived in the character of the future Queen; who, instead 
ef a simple and pliant girl, was of a temper and genius which scorned 
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eontroul ; and though apparently obedient to the mandates of a és. 
vere mother and rigorous stepfather, possessed a spirit and under 
standing far above her age and sex. The information was not lost ; 
for the jealous favourite instantly dispatched the most pressing orders 
to suspend the conclusion of the match. Her messenger arrived at 
Parma on the very morning of the ceremony ; but as the object of his 
commission was suspected, he was stopped at the entrance of the city, 
and by bribes and threats induced to delay his appearace till the en- 
suing day. 

¢ On the 16th of September the nuptials were celebrated at Parma, 
by Ulysses Joseph Gozzalini, Bishop of Imola, as papal legate; 
the Duke, as proxy for the Catholic King, receiving the hand of his 
niece. A messenger instantly conveyed the joyful tidings to Madrid ; 
and the Princess, concealing her chagrin and disappointment, affected 
no less satisfaction than Philip himself. 

‘ In a few days the new Queen took her departure with a splendid 
retinue, and embarking on board a galley at Sestri, reached Genoa 
after atroublesome passage. From thence she continued her journey 
by land. She was received with regal honours in her journey through 
France, and at St. Jean Pied de Port passed two days with her aunt, 
the Queen-dowager of Spain. On reaching the frontier she dismissed 
all her attendants, except the Marchioness of Piombino, and their 
places were supplied by the officers and servants of her new house- 
hold. At Pampeluna she was met by Alberoni, who for his import- 
ant services was created a count, and received the appointment of 
envoy from the court of Parma to that of Madrid 

‘ On the news of her approach the King quitted the capital to 
meet his bride at Guadalaxara, where the nuptials were to be con- 
summated. He was accompanied by the Princess Orsini and her 
nephew Chalais, and surrounded with officers and domestics of her ap- 
pointment. On the evening of the first day he reached Alcala; and 
here the Princess, who had resumed her oflice of Camerarz-mayor, 

uitted him to meet her new mistress. She passed on to Xadraca, a 
small village four leagues beyond Guadalaxara, where the Queen ar- 
rived while she was taking some refreshment. She instantly quitted 
the table, met the Queen at the foot of the stairs, and, kneeling, 
kissed her hand. She was received with apparent complacency, and 
in virtue of her office conducted her royal mistress to her apartment. 

¢ She began to express the usual compliments, and to hint at the 
impatience of the royal bridegroom. But she was thunderstruck 
when the Queen interrupted her with bitter reproaches, and affected 
to consider her dress and deportment as equally disrespectful. A 
mild apology served only to rouse new fury; the Queen haughtily 
silenced her remonstrances, and exclaimed to the guard, “ Turn out 
that mad woman, who has dared to insult me.’? She even assisted 
in pushing her out of the apartment. 

¢ She called the officer in waiting, and commanded him to arrest 
the Princess, and convey her to the frontier. The officer, hesitating 
and astonished, represented that the King alone had power to give 
such an order. ‘* Have you not,” she indignantly exclaimed, ‘his 


Majesty’s order to obey me without reserve ?”? On his reply in the 
affirmative, 
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affirmative, she impatiently rejoined, “ Then obey me.’”’? As he still 
persisted in requirmg a written authority, she called for a pen and ink, 
and wrote the order on her knee. 

‘ The Princess was instantly placed in a coach, with only one female 
attendant, and two officers, without being permitted to change her 
dress. In this manner, and under an escort of fifty dragoons, she 
was conveyed during the whole night, which was so severe, that the 
hand of the coachman was frost-bitten and mortified ; and so dark, 
that they were guided by the light of the snow. Astonishment and 
consternation at first benumbed her senses, and suspended her faculties. 
But this state of sullenness gave place to indignation and despair, and 
these passions were succeeded by deep and bitter reflections on such 
unexpected, such violent, and unjustifiable treatment. Gradually 
she began to imagine that the King, whom she supposed to be igno- 
rant of what had passed, would resent such an abuse of his authority, 
and that some of her numerous adherents in the court would interest 
themselves in her behalf. Absorbed in these reflections, she passed 
the rest of this long and dreadful night without breaking silence, till 
morning arrived, and it was necessary to stop and bait the horses at 
a small hovel. She had now time to compose her countenance and 
weigh her expressions. ‘To-her companions she testified her extreme 
surprise at what had happened, and related the circumstances of her 
interview with the Queen. The two officers, accustomed, as all 
Spain had been, to fear and respect her more than even the sovereign, 
suggested such motives of consolation as occurred under the astonish- 
ment with which they were themselves overwhelmed. 

‘ As she proceeded on the journey, and no news arrived from the 
King, her hopes became fainter and fainter, and at length gradually 
vanished. Circumstances which in the first emotion had not touched, 
now began to affect her. No beds, no provisions, no change of dress, 
nor even of linen; no defence against the severity of the weather, was 
to be expected till she arrived at St. John de Luz. These multiplied 
inconveniencies excited the most violent transports of rage in a woman 
so imperious and ambitious, so long accustomed to unbounded power 
and public consideration, so long habituated to the servility of a 
court, and the luxuries and indulgencies of authority and affluence. 

‘ On the third day she was joined, at a small village, by her two 
nephews, the Count of Chalais and the Prince of Lanti, with a letter 
from the King.’ 


This letter was cold and formal ; it permitted her to remain 
at the place where Chalais might overtake her, and promised 
that her pensions should be duly discharged. —She at length 
reached Paris: but the interference of the Duke of Orleans 
obliged her, after a short residence, to quit the court of 
Versailles : 

‘ Of the remaining life of tlie Princess few notices are preserved. 
All that we know with certainty is, that her attempts to regain the 
favour of Louis, and the confidence of Madame de Maintenon, were 
fruitless. During the height of her power, she had employed her 
favourite, D’Aubizné, to build a magnificent palace at Chanteloupe, 
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which she destined as her future residence, purposing to exchange 
ber principality in the Netherlands, for the province of Touraine, and 
the Pays d’Amboise, to revert to the crown on her death. But in 
her disgrace, she never acknowledged this pompous edifice as her 
own, and left it to be occupied by D’Aubigné. She hovered about 
Paris and Versailles till the last illness of Louis; but dreading the 
resentment of the Duke of Orleans, in the event of his death, she 
quitted Paris ; and, after being refused an asylum in Holland, re. 
sided a short time at Avignon: she next established herself at Genoa. 
In vain she solicited permission to resume her residence at Rome, 
during the life of Pope Clement: but obtained her request under his 
successor, and attached herself to the establishment of the Pretender, 
doing the honours of his house, and as Duclos observes, * consoling 
herself with the shadow, in default of the substance, of royalty.” 
She died in 1722 at an advanced age. 

‘ The intrigues which occasioned the sudden disgrace of this cele. 
brated woman in the very meridian of her power, and the singular 
manner in which it was effected, have long exercised curiosity and 
conjecture. ‘The most probable opinion seems to be that Louis the 
Fourteenth was offended with her conduct in retarding the peace, 
and concluding the marriage of Philip; that the pride of Madame de 
Maintenon was wounded by the ostentation and ingratitude of a 
woman who in the height of favour forgot her past obligations ; 
Philip himself was shocked with her attempts to raise herself to his 
bed and throne; and indignant at the bondage in which she had long 
held him ; lastly, the young Queen was ofiended by the attempt to 
break off the marriage, and was anxious to free herself from the super- 
intendaace of a woman whose abilities she knew, and whose controul 
she dreaded. 

‘ The interests of all parties uniting in her disgrace, little difficulty 
occurred in arranging the means, though the particulars are un- 
certain. It appears, however, that Philip, not having the courage 
to dismiss her in person, sent a private order to the Queen, and left 
the execution to her spirit and discretion. A part of the letter 
containing the order has been preserved. After requesting the 
Queen to dismiss the Princess, he added, * at least take good care 
not to delay it; for if she converses with you only two hours, she 
will captivate you.” 


Although Philip has already been so much under our notice, 
it may be proper to offer to our readers a striking sketch which 
the author gives of him at this time: 


¢ Melancholy, indolent, and reserved, the slave of habit, uxorious 
without delicate attachment, fond of splendid enterprizes without 
the talent to plan or resources to pursue them, he was formed to be 
governed by his Queens, to become the instrument of those designs 
to which they were prompted by their own interests and passions, or 
the suggestions of their advisers. — The death of his first consort, and 
the dismission of the Princess Orsini, produced no change in his solie 
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To the domineering influence over the affairs of Spain and 
of Europe, which the Princess Orsini had so long enjoyed, 
succeeded Philip’s new Queen: but she had been cast in a less 
happy mould; she had not the enlarged views, nor the quick 
discernment, nor the command over others, which distinguished 
the unrivalled Princess; mor was her sway over her morbid 
husband more uniform or more absolute. It is true that the 
Queen at this time had no Louis XIV. to consult, or to thwart 
her; and that, 


‘ Though educated in a retired corner of the palace of Parma, and 
secluded from the world by a severe and vigilant mother, she had assi- 
duously cultivated her mind, and was better acquainted with history 
and politics than the generality of her sex. She also spoke several 
languages, and possessed an elegant taste for the polite arts. She 
was plain, but not interesting in countenance, graceful in person, oblig- 
ing in her address when she wished to conciliate, and gifted with the 
most fascinating powers of conversation. I mperious and aspiring by 
nature, she was habituated to constraint and self-command by the mode 
of her education; a perfect mistress of dissimulation; artful and 
stedfast in her designs, and animated with a spirit which neither time, 
difficulty, nor opposition, could subdue. 

‘ All these qualities she called into action to govern her dotin 
husband. Aware that he was jealous of his authority, she ruled 
without appearing to rule, ‘by practising all the refinements of 
coquetry, praising him for the beauty of his person, granting or 
witholding her caresses to serve her political purposes, and affecting 
the utmost zeal for his glory. She was indefatigable in her attene 
tions, never contradicting him, approving what he approved, or dis- 
liking what he disliked; yet adroitly and vigilantly watching all the 
emotions of his mind, and leading him to adopt her wishes, lees 
contrary to hisown. She strengthened his aversion to society ; she 
shared his only and favourite amusement of the chace; she passed a 
perpetual téte a téte, with a hypochondriac and unsocial husband, 
discovering neither disgust nor fatigue ; and enlivening the tedium of 
constraint, solitude, and etiquette, with an inexhaustible fund of 
gaiety and good humour. She thus acquired and consolidated a 
power which neither time nor accident could shake, and to the last 
hour of his reign was the real sovereign of Spain.’ 


Of the origin and rise of Alberoni, who was the first guide 
of this Princess, and her master in the science of politics, we 
have here the following account : 


¢ Giulio Alberoni was the son of a labouring gardener in a suburb 
of Placentia, and was born May 21. 1664. He was brought up 
conformably to his humble station, without instruction, even in the 
a rudiments of learning ; and for a time assisted in the daily 
abours of his father. He shewed little aptitude for this toilsome 
occupation ; but like the celebrated Sixtus the Fifth displayed strik- 
ing proofs of premature talents, and an ardent desire of instruction. 
About the age of twelve he became in succession servant to the 
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sextons or clerks of two parochial churches. In this situation he at. 
tracted the notice of a priest, who taught him to read ; afterwards 
he acquired the rudiments of the Latin tongue ; and finally became 
a pupil in the school of the Jesuits. Under these able masters he 
displayed equal ability and industry, and left several volumes in his 
own hand-writing, which were preserved in the time of his biographer 
Poggiali, and shew an intimate and extensive acquaintance with sacred 
and profane literature. ‘I’o a lively, bold, and enterprising genius, 
he joined a supple and insinuating behaviour and a watchful attention 
to seize every opportunity of improving his knowledge, which his 
sagacious mind had discovered to be the surest instrument of 
fortune.’ 


Chance placed him in the way of the Duke of Vendome. 


¢ The vivacity.and insinuating address of the young priest had 
already captivated all to whom he became known, had gained him 
numerous patrons, had converted those patrons into friends, and had 
inspired them with the same solicitude for his interests as for their 
own. He was no less successful in acquiring the favour of the rough 
and soldier-like Vendome, than in pleasing his more refined and po- 
lished countrymen. During the course of the negotiation, he en- 
livened the tediousness of discussion with sallies of wit and buffoonery ; 
he gratified the gross taste of the French commander by the most 
extravagant flattery, and libertine conversation, and by preparing 
with his own hand such poignant Italian dishes as were calculated to 
provoke a jaded appetite.’ 


At this time, he was intrusted by the Duke of Parma to carry 
ona negotiation with the Duke of Vendome, and was appointed 
to a canonry of Parma: 


¢ As he was also the guide and interpreter of many French officers 
of high distinction, who repaired to the court, a salary was added 
to the donation, with a house in the city to receive his military guests. 
In this situation he is described by a contemporary writer: ‘ The 
French officers are pleased with his jocose humour ; they amuse the 
Duke of Vendome with repeating the jests, repartees, and witty con- 
ceits of Alberoni, whose person is as comical as his conversation ; 
for he has a monstrous large head, a swarthy complexion, a very short 
neck, broad shoulders, a very low stature. In a word, he is a pigmy, 
of whom fortune has made a Colossus.” ’ 


As we have not long since taken notice of a lively and able 
account of the administration of Alberoni, and of his more 
offensive brother-adventurer Ripperda*, we must now pass 
over the interesting portion of Philip’s reign in which these 
persons made so conspicuous a figure. 


[To be concluded in our next Number.] Jo. 





* See Rev. Vol. lvii. N. SJ p. 288. 
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Art. III. Junius: including Letters by the same Writer, under 
other Signatures, (now first collected.) To which are added his 
confidential Correspondence with Mr. Wilkes, and his private 
Letters address¢d to Mr. H. S. Woodfall. With a prelimimary 
Essay, Notes, Fac-similes, &c. 8vo. 3 Vols. 21. 28. Boards. 
Rivingtons, &c. 1812. 


r Noy new edition of the writings of the celebrated Junius comes 

before the public with considerable claims to attention. ‘The 
death of Mr. Woodfall, and the lapse of more than forty years, 
have at length authorized the publication of the private letters 
between that gentleman and his unknown corresporfdent : since 
most of the persons mentioned in them have paid the debt of na- 
ture; and inthe case of the few who survive, the length of time 
that has intervened has completely blunted the asperity of the 
strictures contained inthem. ‘lhe reader, however, must not 
flatter himself that these private communications are conclusive 
in settling the long disputed question of the identity of this ex- 
traordinary writer: in fact, the present volumes are, in some 
respects, rather calculated to excite than to satisfy curiosity ; 
for the editor (the son of Mr. H.S. Woodfall) does not under- 
take to communicate the real name of Junius; and he intro- 
duces the late Mr. Woodfall (Vol. i. p. 150.) as admitting that 
he was “not absolutely certain of it himself.” Several cir- 
cumstances, however, are now brought together, to enable 
us to ascertain more completely the residence, the habits, and 
the feelings of the real Junius; so that, from the variety of 
qualities ascertained to be indispensable in the case of a candi- 
date for this distinction, the public has it in its power, with 
very little difficulty, to judge at least negatively, and to discard 
the pretensions of many persons whose friends or admirers have 
injudiciously declared them to be the authors of these much 
distinguished addresses. 

By the additions now made to the letters of Junius, the bulk 
of the work is expanded to double its former size : they may be 
thus enumerated : 

Vol. i. contains an essay of considerable length, on the 
manner of conducting the correspondence between Junius and 
Woodfall ; and on the claims of various persons to the honour 
of having written these papers. This essay is followed by the 
private letters of Junius to Mr. Woodfall, which extend from 
the year 1769 to 1773- ‘Though they consist, in general, of 
short notes, the length of the editor’s explanations gives consi« 
derable extension to this part of the book. — Next comes the 
private correspondence between Junius and Wilkes in 1771; 
the originals of which are not, as in the other cases, in the 
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possession of the editor, but of a gentleman who deemed thisa 
suitable channel for their publication. 

Vol. ii. is occupied chiefly by the public letters of Junius, 
accompanied by netes, and freed from many typographical errors 
of former editions. ‘Then begin what the editor terms the 
¢ Miscellaneous Letters of Junius ;’? which consist of a variety of 

olitical essays transmitted by that mysterious writer to the late 
Mr. Woodfall, for insertion in the paper of the latter, called 
the Public Advertiser. ‘They are in general possessed of con- 
siderable interest, but are finished, in point of style, with much 
less care than the select compositions under the signature of 
Junius. 

Vol. iii. is altogether composed of these miscellaneous letters, 
and of papers connected withthem. ‘They embrace a period of 
five years, from the middle of 1767 to the middle of 1772, are 
subscribed with different names, as Poplicola, Mnemon, Atti- 
cus, Lucius, Brutus, Domitian, Vindex, &c.; and they have been 
selected by the present editor from the columns of the Public 
Advertiser, throughout an extent of ‘six solid folios.’ In as- 
signing all these compositions to the pen of Junius, the editor 
has been guided by similitude of style and sentiment, as well 
as by acknowlegements and references in the private cor- 
respondence between Junius and Woodfall. No mention is 
made of the MS. of these essays having escaped the fate which 
generally attends the writings that pass through the hands of . 
ptinting-house compositors: but nothing, we are assured, ¢ that 
was at any time disavowed by Junius has been introduced into 
this collection.” ‘Those writers, who may find in themselves 
examples of the labour with which elegance of composition is 
acquired, will be gratified in observing a correspondent slowness 
on the part of even the celebrated Junius. ‘Though he had 
arrived probably at the age of fifty before he began to contribute 
to the columns of the Public Advertiser, two years of almost 
continued political discussion elapsed before the appearance of 
his finished pieces. 

We proceed to extract from the new materials some circum- 
stances connected with the leading features in the character of 
Junius. Of his disinterestedness with regard to pecuniary 
matters, the following particulars afford sufficient evidence : 


¢ When the first genuine edition of his letters was on the point of 
publication, Mr. Woodfall again urged him either to accept half its 
profits or to point out some public charity or other institution to 
which an equal sum might be presented. His reply to this request 
is contained in a paragraph of one of his Private Letters, No. 59. 
and confers credit on both the parties. ‘ What you say about the 
profits is very handsome. I like to deal with such men. As for 
myself 
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myself be assured that J am far above all pecuniary views, and no 
other person I think has any claim to share with you. Make the 
most of it therefore ; and let your views in life be directed to a solid, 
however moderate independence: without it no man can be happy 
nor even honest.”? Not long after the commencement of his corres- 
pondence with the printer of the Public Advertiser, he wrote to him 
as follows: ‘* For the matter of assistance, be assured that, if a 
question should arise upon any writings of mine, you shall not 
want it;—in point of money be assured you shall never suffer.’? 
In perfect and honourable consonance with which, when the printer 
was at length involved in a prosecution in consequence of Junius’s 
letter to the King, he wrote to him as follows: ‘ If your affair 
should come to a trial, and you should be found guilty, you will 
then let me kuow what expence falls particularly on yourself: for I 
understand you are engaged with other proprietors. Some way or 
other you shall be reimbursed.” — 

‘ That Junius moved in the immediate circle of the court, and 
was intimately and confidentially connected, either directly or indi- 
rectly, with all the public offices of government, is, if possible, still 
elearer than that he was a man of independent property; for the 
feature that peculiarly characterized him, at the time of his writing, 
and that cannot even now be contemplated without surprise, was the 
facility with which he became acquainted with every ministerial 
manceuvre, whether public or private, from almost the very instant 
of its conception.’— 

‘ His secret intelligence respecting public transactions is as extra- 
ordinary. ‘¢ You may assure the public,” says he, in a private letter, 
Jan. 17.1771, ‘ that a squadron of four ships of the line is ordered 
to be got ready with all possible expedition for the East Indies. It is 
to be commanded by Commodore Spry. Without regarding the 
language of ignorant or interested people, depend upon the assurance 
I give you, that every man in administration looks upon war as 
inevitable.”’ ' 

‘ In many cases he was able to indicate even to the printer of the 
Public Advertiser himself the real names of those who corresponded. 
with him under fictitious signatures. ‘* Your Veridicus,’’ says he, in 
one letter, “ is Mr. Whitworth *. I assure you I have not confided 
inhim.”? ‘ Your Lycurgus,”’ he observes in another letter, “is a 
Mr. Kent, a young man of good parts upen town.” ” 


A man who took pains to collect so much information, and 
who applied it with an unsparing hand to the exposure of so 
many persons, could not fail to excite a host of enemies. « Hence 
the extraordinary precaution which he adopted to avoid disco- 
very, and the vehemence with which he resented every effort 
to detect him. Garrick having made himself busy in an endea- 
vour of this kind, and having hinted at Court that he might pro- 
bably write no more, Junius sent Woodfall a note of severe 


castigation, to be copied by the printer, and transmitted to the 
inquisitive actor. It was as follows: 





¢ * Richard Whitworth, Esq., M. P. for Stafford.’ 
Rev. Au, 1813. Bb ‘ To 
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¢ To Mr. Davin Garrick. 
‘ Nov. 10. 1771. 
¢ Lam very exactly informed of your impertinent inquiries, and 
ef the information you so busily sent to Richmond, and with what 
triumph and exultation it was received. I knew every particular of 
it the next day. — Now mark me, vagabond. — Keep to your panto~ 
mimes, or be assured you shall hear of it. Meddle no more, thou 
busy informer ! — It is in my power to make you eurse the hour in 


which you dared to interfere with 
¢ Junius.’ 


Mr. Woodfall, being on terms of cordiality with Garrick, 
considered this address as too acrimonious, and informed his 
invisible correspondent that he had taken the liberty. of postpon- 
ing the transmission of the letter. Junius then made the fol- 


lowing answer : 


¢ IT have no doubt of what yo say about David Garrick — so 
drop the note. The truth is, that in order to curry favour, he made 
himself a greater rascal than he was. Depend upen what EF tell 
you ;— the King understood that he had found out the seeret by his 
own cunning and activity. — As it is important to deter him kim 
meddling, 1 desire you will tell him that E am aware of his practices, 
and will certainly be revenged, if he does not desist. An appeal to 
the public from Junius would destroy him.’ ) 


At the end of this letter, however, he says, ¢ upon reflection, 

1 think it absolutely necessary to send that note to D. G.’ 
' ‘The age of Junius is a consideration of some consequence, 
as a test of the validity of the arguments on the probability of 
certain persons having written the letters in question. We find 
Junius taking occasion, in his private letters to Woodfall, to 
allude to his * long experience of the world ;’ from which, and 
from the more indubitable evidence afforded by the maturity of 
his reflections, we are justified in concluding that he had arrived 
at the period of life already mentioned. From the frequency 
of his communications with Woodfall, it is evident that he re- 
sided almost constantly in London, or the vicinity, during the 
years 1769, 1770, and 5771 3 and the extent of labour bestowed 
by him on his various addresses to the public much exceeded 
any idea which a reader can form, from that selection of his 
letters which constitutes the book currently known by his-name. 
He was under the necessity of composing, during the three 
ears in question, a multitude of other letters for insertion in the 
Public Advertiser, in defence of the arguments advanced with 
the signature of Junius: since the latter were attacked by a 
tribe of writers on the side of ministry, of whom he chose to 
take no notice in his more elaborate compositions. “When he 
first assumed the office of political censor, he could have no 
oe conception 
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conception of the magnitude of the labour with which he was 
about to encumber himself: 


¢ Such finished forms of composition bear in themselves the most 
evident marks of elaborate forecast and revisal, and the author rather 
boasted of the pains he had bestowed upon them than attempted to 
conceal his labour. In recommending to Woodfall to introduce into 
his purposed edition various letters of his own writing under other 
signatures, he adds, “ If you adopt this plan I shall point out those 
which I would recommend; for you know, I do not nor have I 
time to give equal care to them all. — As to Junius I must wait for 
fresh matter, as ¢his is a character which must be kept up with credit.” 
The private note accompanying his first letter to Lord Mansfield com- 
mences thus: ‘ The inclosed, though begun within these few days, 
has been greatly laboured ; it is very correctly copied; and I beg that 
you will take care that it be literally printed as it stands.’’ The note 
accompanying his last and most celebrated letter observes as follows : 
« At last I ite concluded my great work, and assure you with no 
small labour.”? On sending the additional papers for the genuine 
edition he asserts, ‘* I have no view but to serve you, and conse- 
quently have only to desire that the Dedication and Preface may be 
correct. Look to it —if you take it upon yourself, I will not for- 
give your suffering it to be spoiled. J weigh every word; and every 
alteration, in my eyes at least, is a blemish?’— 

‘ His most elaborate letters are that to the King, and that to Lord 
Mansfield upon the law of bailments: one of his most sarcastic is 
that to the Duke of Grafton, of the date of May 30. 1769; and 
one of his best and most truly valuable, that to the printer of the 
Public Advertiser, dated Oct. §. 1771, upon the best means of 


uniting the jarring sectaries of the popular party into one common 
cause.’ | 


The private letters of Junius concur with his public compo- 
sitions in bearing testimony to the violence of his-temper. In 
his effusions against those whom he considered as political 
delinquents, he knows no medium in his estimate of criminality. 
Of the Duke of Grafton he says in his public letters, * Ever 
villain in the kingdom is your friend ;” while Lord Mansfield 
is declared to be “ the worst and most dangerous man in the 
kingdom.” In writing to Woodfall privately about Lord Bar- 
rington, he says, ** ‘The proceedings of this wretch are unace 
eountable. Next to the Duke of Grafton, I verily believe the 
blackest heart in the kingdom belongs to Lord Barrington.” 
The following specimens of his private correspondence con- 
tain several curious particulars, some of which are abundantly 
illustrative of the temper of the writer : 


« Sir, © Wednesday nizht, Aug. 16. 1769. 
© I have been some days in the country, and could not conveniently 
send for your letter until this night. Your correction was perfectly 


right, the sense required it, and I am much obliged to you. When 
Bb2 I spoke 
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I spoke of innumerable blunders, I meant Newberry’s pamphlet; 
for I must confess that upon the whole your papers are very correctly 
printed. 

‘ Do with.my letters exactly what you please. I should think 
that to make a better figure than Newberry, some others of my letters 
may be added, and so throw out a hint, that you have reason to 
suspect they are by the same author. If you adopt this plan, I shall 
point out those which I would recommend; for you know, I do not, 
nor indeed have I time to give equal care tothem all, 

‘ I know Mr. Onslow perfectly. He is a false silly fellow. De. 
pend upon it he will get nothing but shame by contending with Horne, 

‘ I believe I need not assure you, that I have never written in any 
other paper since I began with yours. As to Junius, I must wait for 
fresh matter, as this is a character which must be kept up with credit. 
Avoid prosecutions if you can; but, above all things, avoid the 
Houses of Parliament, — there is no contending withthem. At pre- 
sent you are safe, for this House of Commons has lost all dignity, 
and dares not do any thing. Adieu, C.’ 


‘ Thursday night, Oct. 5. 1769. 

¢ IT shall be glad to see the pacquet you speak of. It cannot come 
from the Cavendishes, though there be no end of the family. They 
would not be so silly as to put their arms on the cover. As to me, 
be assured that it is not in the nature of things, that they, or youy 
or any body else should ever know me, unless I make myself known. 
All arts, or enquiries, or rewards, would be equally ineffectual. ~ 

‘ As to you, it is clearly my opinion, that you have nothing to fear 
from the Duke of Bedford. I reserve some things expressly to awe 
him, in case he should think of bringing you before the House of 
Lords. — I am sure I can threaten him privately with such a storm, 
as would make him tremble even in his grave. You may send tos 
morrow to the same place without farther notice ; and if you have 


any thing of your own to communicate, I shall be glad to hear it. 
‘ C.’ 


¢ Sir, © Monday evening, Nov. 12. 1770s 


© The enclosed*, though begun within these few days, has been 
greatly laboured. It is very correctly copied, and I beg you will 
take care that it be literally printed as it stands. I don’t think you 
run the least risque. ~We have got the rascal down, let us strangle 
him if it be possible. ‘This paper should properly have appeared to- 
morrow, but I could not compass it, so let it be announced to-morrows 
and printed Wednesday. If you should have any fears, I entreat you 
send it early enough to Miller, to appear to-morrow night in the 
London Evening Post. In that case, you will oblige me by inform- 
ing the Public to-morrow, in your own paper, that a real Junius 
will appear at night in the London. — Miller, I am sure, will-have 
no scruples. 

‘ Lord Mansfield has thrown ministry into confusion, by suddenly 
resigning the office of Speaker of the House of Lords.’ 





+ * Letter xli. Junius to the Right Hon, Lord Mansfield.’ 
. © Wednesday 
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‘ Wednesday night, Nov. 21. 1770. 

‘ I shall be very glad to hear from your friend at Guildhall. — You 
may, if you think proper, give my compliments to him, and tell him, 
if it be possible, 1 will make use of any materials he will give me. I 
will never rest till I have destroyed or expelled that wretch. —I wish 
you joy of yesterday. — The fellow truckles already,’ * 


It is in the vehemence of his personal feelings that we are to 
seek for several of the remarkable characteristics of his style. 
Indignant invective, confident interrogation, and proud disdain 
of an adversary, are as conspicuous in the letters of Junius as 
the more attractive qualities of perspicuity and classical accu- 
racy. — The occurrence of grammatical errors in his letters has 
been much noticed, without acknowleging that they must have 
been owing to the impossibility of a correction of the press by 
a concealed author. ‘The first partial collection of these letters 
was published by Newberry, and produced an admonition from 


Junius, which was conveyed, as usual, through the medium of 
W oodfall : 


‘ ( Private.) 
¢ Sir, © July 17th, 1769. 
¢ Mr. Newberry having thought proper tg reprint my Letters, I 
wish at least he had done it correctly. You will oblige me much by 
giving him the following hint to-morrow. 
«© Mr. Newberry having thought proper to reprint Junius’s 
Letters, might at least have corrected the errata, as we did constantly, 


‘Page 1. Line p§. for national read rational. 


— 3% — 4. — was — were. 

— 5. — 15. — indisputable — indispensable. 
Letter 7. — 4. — in all mazes — in all the mazes. 

— 15. — 24. — rightest — brightest. 

— 48. — 2. —indiscreet — indirect.” 


¢ I did not expect more than the life of a newspaper, but if this 
man will keep me alive, let me live without being offensive. : 


‘ Speciosa quaro pascere tigres.’ 


It is now time to advert to the editor’s investigations of the 
pretensions of several persons to whom the letters of Junius 
have been ascribed. Burke, it is clear, could not have produced 
a succession of compositions in a style precisely the reverse of 
his own; nor could he have consented to have disparaged his 
own talents in the manner adopted by Junius in his letter of 
sth October 1771. Moreover, the politics of Burke and of 





¢ * In allusion to the unanimous judgment of the Court of King’s 
Bench, on the verdict for printing the Letter to the King, given 
Nov. 2oth, 1770; by which Lord Mansfield lost his object, and the 
printer was granted a new trial.’ 


Bb 3 * Junius 
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Junius. were in direct opposition ; the former being a decided 
partizan of Lord Rockingham, and the latter of Mr. Grenville. 
Junius was an eager advocate for triennial parliements ; Burke 
was an inveterate enemy to them. ‘The late Mr. Woodfall re. 
peatedly denied thet Mr, Burke was the author of these letters, 
and Burke himself made a solemn declaration to the same effect 
to Sir William Draper. Still. more conclusive than personal 
asseveration is the fact that Burke carried on a prosecution for 
a libel in 1783 against Mr. Woodfall, and could not be per- 
suaded by any intreaty to drop it. The cause was tried in 
July 1784, and a verdict of rool. was given against the printer, 
and rigorously exacted by the prosecutor; which was morally im- 
possible had Burke been the writer of the letters of Junius, and 
consequently in some measure in the power of the printer. The 
manner in which Burke expressed himself in the House of 
Commons, with regard to the boldness of Junius, deserves also 
to be recorded : 


‘ How comes this Junius to have broke through the cobwebs of 
the law, and to range uncontrouled, unpunished, through the land? 
The myrmidons of the court have been long, and are still, pursuing 
him in vain. They will not spend their time upon me, or you, or 
you. No: they disdain such vermin, when the mighty boar of the 
forest, that has broke through all their toils, is sittot them. But 
what will all their efforts avail? No sooner has he wounded one than 
he lays down another dead at his feet. For my part, when I saw his 
attack upon the King, I own my blood ran cold. I thought he had 
ventured too far, and there was an end of his triumphs, not that he 
had not asserted many truths, Yes, Sir, there are in that composi. 
tion many bold truths, by which a wise prince might proft. It 
was the rancour and venom, with which I was struck. In these re- 
spects the North Briton is as much inferior to him, as in strength, 
wit, and judgment. But while [ expected in this daring flight hie 
final ruin and fall, behold him rising still higher, and coming down 
souse upon both Houses of Parliament. Yes, he did make you his 
quarry, and yoy still bleed from the wounds of his talons. You 
crouched, and still crouch, beneath his rage. Nor has he dreaded 
the terrors of your brow, Sir; he has attacked even you —he has — 
and I believe you have no reason to triumph in the encounter. In 
short, after carrying away our Royal Eagle in his pounces, and dashe 
ing him against a rock, he has laid you prostrate. King, Lords, 
and Commons are but the sport of his fury. Were he a member of 
this house, what might not be expected from his knowledge, his 
firmness, and integrity? He would be easily known by his contempt 
of all danger, by his penetration, by his vigour, Nothing would 
escape his vigilance and activity. Bad ministers could conceal nothing 
from his sagacity ; nor could promises nor threats induce him to con- 
eeal any thing from the public,”*’ 


Mr. William Gerard Hamilton, usually designated by the name 
of « Single-Speech Hamilton,” has been suspected of being the 
| author 
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suthor of these letters : but his characteristic equanimity is alto- 
gether opposite to the keen and sometimes coarse acrimony of 
Junius. He had none of that minute commissarial knowlege 
of military matters which is conspicuous in the zarlier papers of 
Junius ; and he filled likewise the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in Ireland at the time of and Jong after the comno- 
sition of these addresses. ‘The fact is that he had neither 
energy nor personal boldness enough for such an undertaking. 
—Dr. Butler, Bishop of Hereford, has been likewise mentioned 
in the same manner: but he was no more of a hero in political 
conflicts than Hamilton, and was likewise remarkable for mild- 
ness of temper. — General Lee, well known in the American 
war, is reported to have declared that he was Junius: but, in 
confutation of this improbable rumour, it is suflicient to notice 
the fact that, in 1767, when Junius was busily engaged in 
transmitting, under various signatures, political essays to Wood- 
fall’s paper, General Lee was travelling in Poland. In 1769, 
one of the most active years of Junius in contributions to the 
Public Advertiser, the General was in like manner rambling 
over the Continent.—As to the suspicion of Mr. Wilkes being 
the man, we need only remark that the author of the North 
Briton would never have abused himself in the manner exhi- 
bited in the letters of Junius. 
We come next to the pretensions of Mr. Hugh Macauley 
Boyd, which have been brought forwards, of late years, with 
great confidence. Boyd was an Irishman of respectable family, 
and educated for the bar, which he neglected, and passed an 
unsettled Jife in party-writing and other political discussions. 
He was the author of the ‘ Freeholder,” published at Belfast in 
1776; of the “ Whig,” a series of revolutionary papers written 
four years afterward in London ; and of the * Indian Observer,” 
a periodical miscellany, printed at Madras in 1793. In con- 
versation he was an enthusiastic admirer of Junius ; and in his 
composition he was an imitator, or rather a copier, of that 
writer’s style, The allegations of his having been the author of 
the much-dispated letters rest on individual opinion and casual 
coincidences; but the friends of Mr. Boyd well knew that he 
was too young to possess either the experience or the talents 
which are displayed in the letters of Junius, and that his ac- 
knowleged compositions are altogether inferior to them. Mr. 
Woodfall denied the pretensions of Boyd as peremptorily as 
those of Burke or Hamilton ; and that gentleman’s character 
for veracity was unimpeachable. Junius was evidently in 
affluent circumstances, and refused to take any share of the 
profits attendant on the publication of his works ; Boyd, an the 
other hand, laboured under great pecuniary difficulties, and was 
ready to accept whatever was offered to him. 
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The elaims of Dunning, Lord Ashburton, deserve much 
more attention than those of the preceding writers. His age 
and station in society, his sarcastic. habits, his political attach. 
ments, and his ordinafy residence during the period in question, 
all seem to favour the supposition of his being Junius: but two 
things are conclusive on the opposite side. Dunning had been 
through life too much of a lawyer to write in the style of Junius ; 
and at the time of the appearance of these letters, he occupied 
the appointment of Sollicitor General, a situation which, to his 
feelings, would have been totally incompatible with the publi- 
cation of attacks on the King. 

‘The other persons, who have been honoured with a similar 
accusation, will not detain us long. Mr. Flood, the Irish orator, 
was in his own country during the summer of 1768 ; the time 
when Junius was corresponding with Woodfall, with a rapidity 
which could not have been maintained at more than a day’s 
journey from London.—Mr. John Roberts, private secretary to 
Mr. Pelham, and Mr. Samuel Dyer, a man of note in the literary 
world, both charged with these letters, were both in their graves 
before the date of the last private letters of Junius to Woodfall, 
the originals of which remain in the possession of the editor of 
this work. —- Mr. Charles Lloyd, a deputy-teller of the Exche- 
quer, was lying on his death-bed at the date of the last letter of 
Junius 5 a composition which was decidedly indicative of the 
possession of full health and spirits. —To this long list of names 
has been added, within these few months, and subsequently to 
the appearance of the book under review, the late Marquis of 
Lansdowne. Without entering into any discussion, we may, 
from our own sources of information, take on ourselves to give, 
in this respect, that denial which the editor would probably have 
made if the supposition had appeared antecedently to his publi- 
cation.+—After all these negative argyments, we come at last to 
a candidate of a very different character-——we mean Lord 
George Sackvilie. His Lordship’s talents were well known, 
and his political principles were the same with those which 
were so warmly espoused by Junius. It was on him that the 
suspicions of Sir William Draper, after the denial of Burke, 
were wholly fixed. The assertions of a verbal disavowal having 
been given by his Lordship were too general to merit much at- 
tention ; and an objection introduced (p. 161.) by the present 
editor ought, perhaps, to be regarded as the qualification with 
which a cautious man is disposed to treat a communication not 
yet ripe for absolute disclosure. ‘The familiarity with military 
details, that is discovered by Junius, is in correspondence with 
his Lordship’s professional habits. A comparison of the hand- 
writing of Junius and Lord rege) could hardly fail to be deci- 
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sive ; and it is omer thay while the editor has produced 
fac-similes of the penmanship of Boyd, Wilkes, Horne Tooke, 
Burke, Dunning, and even of General Lee, he has avoided to 
subject the claim of Lord George Sackville to this test. — The 
difficulty of ascertaining the real author of these letters will 
surprise us the less, when we consider the danger to which a 
discovery would have subjected him, and the variety of precau- 
tions which in consequence became necessary : 


‘ In his last letter to Sir W. Draper, who had endeavoured by 
every means to stimulate him to a disclosure of himself, he observes, 
«As tome, it is by no means necessary that I should be exposed to 
the resentment of the worst and the most powerful men in this country, 
though I may be indifferent about yours, Though you would fghr, 
there are others who would assassinate’ 'To the same effect is the 
following passage in a confidential letter to Mr. Woodfall. * I must 
be more cautious than ever: I am sure I should not survive a dis- 
covery three days; or, if I did, they would attaint me by bill.”— 
In one of his Private Letters, indeed, he observes, “ As to me be 
assured it is not in the nature of things that they (the Cavendish 
family ) or you or any body else should ever know me, unless I make 
myself known: all arts, or enquiries, or rewards, would be equally 
ineffectual.’? But in other letters he seems not a little afraid of de- 
tection or surmise. ‘* Tell me candidly,”’ he says, at an early period 
of his correspondence with Mr. Woodfall under the signature of 
Junius, “ whether you know or suspect who I am.” “ You must 
not write to me again,”’ he observes in another letter, “ but be ase 
sured I will never desert you.”” ‘ Upon no account, nor for any 
reason whatever are you to write to me until I give you notice.” 
«« Change to the Somerset Coffee-house, and let no mortal know the 
alteration. Iam persuaded you are too honest a man to coniribute 
in any way to my destruction. Act honourably by me, and‘at a 
proper time you shall know me.” 

‘The Somerset Coffee-house formed only one of a great variety of 
paces at which answers and other parcels from the printer of the 

ublic Advertiser were ordered to be left. No plan indeed could be 
better devised for secresy than that by which this correspondence 
was maintained. A common name, such as was by no means likely to 
excite any peculiar attention, was first chosen by Junius, and a com- 
mon place of deposit indicated: —the parcels from Junius himself 
were sent direct to the printing-office, and whenever a parcel or letter 
in return was waiting for him, it was announced in the notices to corre- 
spondents by such signals as « N. E. C.””—* A Letter.” —* Vindex 
shall be considered.’’—* C. in the usual place,”?—** An old Corvres- 
pondent shall be attended to,”’ the introductory C. being a little varied 
from that commonly used ; or by a line of Latin poetry. Don’t 
always use,” says our author, “the same signal: any absurd Latin 
verse will answer the purpose.”? And when the answer implied a 
mere negative or affirmative, it was communicated in the newspaper 
by a simple yes or no. The names of address more commonly assumed 
were Mr, William Middleton, or Mr. John Fretly, and the more 
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common places of address were the bar of the Somerset Coffee-house, 
as statedabove, of the New Exchanges or Munday’s in Maiden Lane, 
the waiters of which were occasionally feed for their punctuality, 
But these too were varied for other names and places of abode as cire 
cumstances might dictate. 

¢ By what conveyance Junius obtained his letters and parcels from 
the places at which they were left for him 1s not very clearly ascer. 
tained. Ina his Private Letter of January 18th, 1772, he observes, 
‘«‘ the gentleman who transacts the conveyancing part of our corres. 
pondence tells me there was much difficulty last night.’”»— He some- 
times, as we learn from his own testimony, employed a commorechair- 
maa as his messenger, and perhaps this, after all, was the method most 
usually resorted to.’ 


The miscellaneous letters of Junius form so large a propor- 
tion’ of the new matter in this edition, as to call for some 
explanation of their contents. They began in April 1767; and 
the first topic of discussion regards a question of much public 
interest in those days, we mean the claim of the crown toa 
right of transferring the Duke of Portland’s estate of Inglewood 
to Sir James Lowther, son-in-law of the favourite Lord Bute, 
The plea was that these lands had not been duly specified in 
the royal grant to the family of Portland, and that, though pose 
sessed by that family nearly seventy years, the right of property 
remained in the crown.+-The growing disputes with our 
American colonies formed the subject of many succeeding 
Jetters.—The dismission of Sir Jeffrey Amherst from the govers 
norship of Virginia was a farther object of discussion, and afs 
forded to Junius (what he was always eager to embrace) a 
favourable opportunity for assailing ministers. After this came, 
in the beginning of 1769, the select compositions given to the 
public under the signature of Junius solely ; and from that time 
forwards the subordinate contributions of this indefatigable com- 
batant were devoted to the vindication and support of his more 
polished compositions. 

To return to the editor of the present work. The preli-+ 
minary essay, as it is termed, comprehends almost the whole 
of his original observations; and though deficient in point 
of arrangement and unnecessarily expanded by quotations, it 
coritains no small stock of curious remaiks. We extract from 
it, as a concluding specimen, the summary of the characteristics 
of Junius ; leaving it to future inquirers to apply the enumera- 
tion in their researches aftér this mysterious antagonist of mini- 
sterial sway: 


‘ From the observations contained in this essay it should seem ta 
follow unquestionably that the author of the letters of Junius was an 
Englishman of highly cultivated education, deeply versed in the lan- 
guage, the laws, the constitution and history of his native courtry + 
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that he was a man of easy if not of affluent circumstances, of unsullied 
honour and generosity, who had it equally in his heart and in his 
ower to contribute to the necessities of other persons, and especially 
of those who were exposed to troubles of any kind on his own account: 
that he was in habits of confidential 1atercourse, if not with different 
members of the cabinet, with politicians who were most intimately 
familiar with the court, and entrusted with all its secrets ; that he had 
attained an age which would allow him, without vanity, to boast of an 
ample knowledge and experience of the world: that during the years 
1767, 1768, 1769, 1770, 1771, and part of 1772, he resided almost 
constantly in London or its vicinity, devoting a very large portion of 
his time to political concerns, and publishing his political lucubrations, 
under different signatures, in the Public Advertiser ; that in his natural 
temper, he was quick, irritable, and impetuous; subject to political 
rejudices and strong personal animosities; but possessed of a high 
independent spirit ; honestly attached to the principles of the consti- 
tution, and fearless and indefatigable in maintaining them; that he 
was strict in his moral conduct, and in his attention to public dece- 
rum ; an avowed member of the established church, and, though ac- 
quainted with English judicature, not a lawyer by profession, 
¢ What other characteristics he may have possessed we know not 3 
but these are sufficient; and the claimant who cannot produce 
them conjointly is in vain brought forwards as the author of the 
Letters of Jumius.’ 


We shall shortly have occasion to notice the recent attempts 
to ascribe the letters of Junius to Dr. Wilmot, to Dr. Francis 
and his son the present Sir Philip, again to Mr. Burke, and some 
others. Have our readers heard of the risible contempt which 
seems to have been purposely thrown on the conjectures excr- 
cised on this subject, by assigning these compositions to the 


farcical comedian, Mr. Suett ? Lo 





Art. LV. A Journal of the Campaign in Portugal and Spain, con- 

taining Remarks on the Inhabitants, Customs, Trade, and Culti- 
vation, of those Countries, from the Year 1809 to 1812. By the 
late Major-General Henry Mackinnon. $vo. pp, 103. 68. 6d, 
Boards. Longman andCo. 1812. 


|" is a paint admitted among critics, that the lively interest 
excited in every country by the dialogues of Plato and Xe- 
nophon should be, in a great measure, ascribed to the circum 
stance of their being copies of real conversations ; and that all 
the richness of the imagination of the former, and all the sua- 
vity of the latter, would have been unequal to the composition 
of works of such attraction, had the writers attempted to found 
them exclusively on the suggestions of fancy. A similar re- 
mark was made by Dr. Johnson, on the composition of a lites 
rary essay of q much humbier character. After having read 
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his friend Boswell’s account of Corsica, he thus wrote to him : 
*¢ Your history, my dear Sir, is like other histories, but your 
journal is ina very high degree curious aml delightful. ‘There 
is between the history and the journal that difference which 
there will always be found between notions borrowed from 
without, and notions generated within. Your history was co- 
pied from books ; your journal rose out of your own experience 
and observation.” A character of a similar kind may be as- 
cribed to the journal of the late General Mackinnon, which 
has been recently committed to the press by the friends of that 
officer. Its length is not considerable, and the style is fre- 
quently hasty and unpolished, as the writer appears to have 
had no thoughts of coming before the bar of the public: but 
it deserves a larger share of attention than works of much 
greater parade, because the General introduces nothing that 
did not fall under his personal knowledge. It begins in April 
1809, and is continued without much interruption during 
eighteen months ; after which a journey to England having sus- 
pended the writer’s observations, we have only a short notice 
of the proceedings of the corps under his command in the 
winter of 1811." We have put together his detached remarks 
on several topics of interest, and have little doubt that they will 
be found to convey much clearer impressions than the more ela- 
borate narratives of those who, with superior pretensions as‘to 
composition, have not been equally scrupulous in confining their 
reports to the scenes of which they were spectators. 

The first marches of General (at that time Colonel) Mackin- 
non were with the Guards (to the 2d regiment of which he be- 


‘ gorge?) from Lisbon to the northern part of Portugal. Here 
~ "sb 


e had an opportunity of seeing the best cultivated portion of 
this otherwise neglected kingdom : 





¢ May 2. 1809.—Condusea is placed in an enchanting valley, near the 
ruins of the ancient Coimbrica, which are still very perfect. From hence 
a three hours’ march carried us to Coimbra. ‘The intermediate country 
presents all the undulations of Wales ; the greatest fertility ; the vines 
yards crown the summits of the hills, and are interspersed with olives, 
oranges, apricots, and almost every variety of fruit trees; and to add 
tg the enchantment, you have accasionally the oak and pine, and rills 
of limpid water—nothing is wanted to make the banks of the Mon- 
dego, one of the most desirable spots in nature. You have a mag- 
nificent view of the city on the road before your arrival, which coms 
mands a continued aspect of the river above and below the town for 
many miles. ‘The situation of the town is the happiest I ever recol- 
lect seeing. The university contains a library, finely built, and a 
considerable collection of books. ‘Ihe situation of the observatory 
is very good, and in addition to the climate, must unite every ad: 
vantage for observation, The university, which is the only qne in 
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Portugal, contains seven chairs of droit canonique, ten of droit civilo, 
seven of medicine, one of mathematics, and one of music: it has 
18 colleges, but the students reside in the town; the buildings there- 
fore are allotted to the different professions and classes,’ — 

‘ May 15.— March to Braga, 6 hours; country still inclosed, and 
equally picturesque and beautiful, more like England would be, had 
it vines, olives, and oranges. Braga is a considerable town. I am 
lodged with a grocer, who has given me a good dinner, coffee, and a 
good reception, ‘The French army, which we are now pursuing, is 
two leagues off, on the road to Chaves, 

© May 16.— Pursue the French for 12 hours ; come up with them 
at Salamonde, in the mountains, on the road to Chaves — drive them 
out of the town, which they had destroyed. I will here pay a tri- 
bute to Sir Arthur: I was near him, by his orders, when the attack 
was about tocommence; and I can confidently say, that he gave his 
orders for the arrangements preceding the attack, in the reales and 
most determined manner. If I had never seen him but at that mo- 
ment, I could decide upon his being a man of a great mind.’ 

‘ May 17.— Continue our pursuit to Freoscas, near Montalegre, 
14 hours. The rear-guard was stationed this night two leagues to 
the northward of Montalegre, in Spain. Here we hand the enemy 
ever to Gen. Beresford; as they have destroyed the whole of their 
artillery, the Portuguese may be able to finish the business — we are 
called elsewhere. — There is a bridge and fall near Reuvannes, equal 
to any thing in Switzerland for beauty : upon the whole, the moun- 
tain scenery is not surpassed in any part of the world ; the industrious 
inhabitants have cultivated every spot where soilis to be found. ‘The 
mountains, to a certain height, are covered with wild chesnut : these 
and maize constitute the food of the inhabitants, who are a fine race 
ef people, at least the men; we saw little of the women.’ 


A very different picture is exhibited by General Mackin 
non’s journal, when he was stationed in the central part of 
Portugal. On one occasion he marched fifteen miles without 
passing more than a single habitation ; and even where the po- 
pulation was considerable, the deficient industry of the inhabit- 
ants formed an unpleasant contrast with the habits of the quar- 
ter which he had recently visited : 


‘ June 11. 1809.— March this day at five o’clock ; in 6 hours get 
to Punhete. ‘The first part of the road leads through a beautiful and. 
fertile vale: pass hills covered with myrtles, gumcestus, wild laven- 
der, and other odoriferous plants, which embalm the air to an incon- 
ceivable degree. On one of the hills we have a fine view of the Tagus 
from Abrantes to Santarem, the distance of 40 miles. At Punhete 
we pass the Zezere on a bridge of boats. The situation of Punhete 
is one of the happiest in nature: it is placed at the conflux of the 
Tagus and Zezere, both of which rivers are navigable. The navi- 
gation of the Tagus, it must be observed, in common with most other 
rivers in Portugal, is frequently interrupted in summer; and as the 
soil is sandy, the sand-banks, of which there are great numbers, are 
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apt to shift, to the detriment of navigation.’ — ¢ The want of cleans 
liness in the towns of Portugal has justly been ny of: I need 
only say, that the streets are universally used for every purpose. 
Oporto, and the towns to thie north, are an exception ; the inhabit. 
ants of those countries have a decided advantage over their brethren 
of the south.’ — 

¢ The distance between Abrantes and the Spanish frontier is about 
100 miles, during which space you have to cross ‘6 rivers without 
bridges, which are only fordable in dry weather. The population 
of this extensive tract cannot exceed 4000 souls, including Castle 
Branco ; and I may say that we passed over 5 miles of cultivation 
the remainder left to the wide range of wolves, hawks, and eagles | 
— The eye was tired in viewing so much of neglected nature,- and 
makes one recollect that a long and dark night covers the human 
race, giving to few the brilliance of day. The population of Por- 
tugal is immense, compared to its cultivation. I have now travelled 
700 miles in this country, and have had some opportunity of calculat- 
ing the quantity of land submitted to the industry of its inhabitants: 
the proportion is inconceivably small, and in general only extends 
round its towns and villages in proportion to their magnitude. The 
inhabitants live on very little; bread, oil, onions, and fruit in small 
quantities, and water, of which they drink abundantly, supply their 
wants: this accounts for their numbers. One third of the number of 
Britons would starve on such slender means of support.’ — ¢ The 
Alentejo is rendered almost uninhabitable and barren, owing to the 
deficiency of water and to the baduess of its quality; the beds of 
the river being so unequal as to size and depth, that m many places 
you sce large pools of water, and over the same river, at other 
places, you can pass without the inconvenience of wetting yourself : 
the Guadiana, for instance, near Badajoz and Merida, is 300 yards 
broad, in other places it is not much more than a tenth part without 


much current: consequently, in the broadest parts the water, ora — 


great part of it, must be in a state of stagnation.’ 


In adverting to former accounts of Portugal, we have the 
satisfaction of finding a decided preference given (p.60, 61.) 
to our countryman Murphy over General Dumouriez. The 
work of the latter is emphatically said to be ¢ full of misre- 
presentations,’ while that of Mr. Murphy is pronounced to be 
accurate with regard to all that came under his personal obser- 


vation. This favourable testimony applies to his description 


of manners and customs; the historical part of his bock being 
nothing but a translation from the Portuguese.—On the subject 
of Portuguese manners, General Mackinnon makes a pointed 
distinction between the simplicity of the country and the vices 
of the metropolis. An Englishman will judge very erroneously 
of other states, if he imagines that the facility of travelling 
communications, and the rapidity of disseminating the habits 
of the capital, are in any degree similar to those which he sees 
at home. In France, and still more in the backward regions 
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of the continent, a difference of several ages appears in the 
comparative progress of the metropolis and the provinces : 


‘The country houses (called quintas) of the gentry, of which 
there are but few at a distance from Lisbon, are generally furnished 
in the worst style; what few pictures they have, which are always, 


on religious subjects, are painted in a style infinitely inferior to the 


‘signs of our large towns ; their tables and chairs are of common deal, 
or the first wood that falls under their hands; the chairs are usually 
backed and seated with leather, and ornamented with large brass 
nails, such as you sometimes see in England, of the manufactory in 
the reign of Henry V.?— ‘I must add, that at a distance from the 
capital, 1 know not any nation where there appears to be more purity 
of morals than in Portugal. In many of the houses of the principal 
nobility the families constantly reside in the country. — They have a 
peculiar virtue, from the kindness with which they treat servants ; 
many of whom, attached to the same family from one generation to 
another, acquire, by their savings, small properties, which in time 
enables them to rise and become independent. ‘The occupation of a 
servant is here by no means so degrading as in England, and most 
other parts of Europe.’— 

‘The general character of the Portuguese is sadly disfigured by 
foreign writers of travels; and I think I can account for it, by their 
residence in Lisbon alone. From the great intercourse with fo- 
reigners in this large city, and the very great proportion of Brazilians, 
the real Portuguese character is quite different in the capital and its 
provinces. — When the inhabitants of Portugal are described by tra- 
vellers, you have therefore little more than the account of these fo- 
reigners corrupted by trade, wealth, misery, and the vices of a 
court ; that they are prone to murder, and every species of crime. 
One would naturally be led to suppose, that the manners of the 
capital would influeuce the provinces; particularly of this kingdom, 
whose chief city is greater in proportion to the extent of the coun. 
try, than any other capital in Europe: but this is not the cause: 
for the badness of the roads, and of accommodation, renders the 
intercourse very difficult, and very few of the provincial families 
ever leave their homes. When they travel they are either carried in 
sedan chairs, with two mules for their chairmen, or they ride on 
mules. On roads where a carriage is seen, they are obliged to carry 
with them their bedding of every sort, and provisions, with cooking 
utensils, as their towns only afford the bare walls. Five leagues is 
reckoned a good day’s journey. ‘The gentry lead, at their homes, a 
most harmless and inoffensive life ; they have few or no luxuries, and 
are very willing that strangers should partake of their fare. — Phe 
greatest crime you ever hear committed, is pilfering ~— robberies and 
murders are scarcely known; and as to assassinations, I never heard 
of one in the country. — The people are certainly not industrious, 
but that may be attributed to a bad government, where there is little 
security to property, and no encouragement to industry. — They are 
perfectly unacquainted with any agricultural improvement, such as 
draining, or giving their lands a proper succession of crops.’ 
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Yet the district which is thus backward has a climate if- 
comparably superior to that of England ; and in marching in the 
month of January, (p. 45.) the verdant appearance of the 
ground reminded our troops of an union of spring and autumn 
in their mother-country. In many places, the old leaves con- 
tinued on the vines and oaks, while the fields and hedges ex- 
hibited a rising vegetation. Indeed, the weather and the look 
of surrounding nature were such as to make the men almost for- 
get the fatigues of service. ‘¢ Much,’ says General M. (p. 7.), 
‘ might be done in this country if they once got rid of their 
monks and government, both of which we are come to sup- 
port.” This expression is the more remarkable, because our 
officers felt grateful, as far as personal attention was concerned, 
to the monks; who had always the will, and frequently the 
power, to contribute to their comforts : 


‘I cannot help giving some details of the convent of Santa Cruz 
in Coimbra: it is the second in point of wealth in the kingdom, Al- 
cobaca being the richest. The rents of the convent are estimated 
at 80,000 crusadas, equal to £12,000 at 3s. the crusada ; in this ac- 
count is not reckoned gardens, quintas, vineyards for their own use, 
and many other advantages. They possess one estate near Figueras, 
which may contain 12 square miles of good grounds and have the 
tithes of twelve parishes. ‘The monks seem to me to lead a life of 
the greatest ee a having nothing to do but to pray, eat, drink, 
and sleep. They get up at five in the morning, dine at half-past 
eleven, go to bed at half-past twelve, get up at half-past two, and go 
to bed again at half-past ten. They are only allowed to go to a 
country-seat thirty days in the year, and on particular occasions to 
pay visits in the town; but they must go in their carriage, as they 
are not permitted to walk the streets. If a monk has a sister, he is 
only allowed to see her once in the year. This convent is of the or- 
der of St. Augustine; the monks are called canons regular; there 
ought to be eighty monks agreeable to the institution, .but they have 
Ja fifty: they have forty servants in the convent, besides out-of. 
door servants, and four carriages for the use of the monks: they are 
occupied on ordinary occasions three hours of the day in prayers, the 
rest of the time is their own.’ 


In Portugal, as in other states, the prospect of a convent is 
the sure sign of a fertile neighbourhood. Each of these estab- 
blishments has a library attached to it, and the most valuable 
collection of books in that kingdom is in the convent appended 
to the magnificent palace of Mafra. A point of gréater interest 
to many of our countrymen in Portugal was the quality of the 
wine; in which respect, also, General Mackinnon gives reason 
to hope that great future improvements may take place : 


‘'The wine in some parts of Portugal, from the negligence with 
which it is made, and the still greater negligence in the care of it, is 
. very 
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very apt to become sour: wine of this sort being occasionally ex- 
ported to England, to the great loss of the merchant, makes him 
avoid experiment. This, added to a natural want of enterprise, is 
the cause of our not knowing many of the wines of this country, 
which would be much esteemed in England. I had always an idea, 
that the wines of Portugal were rough and coarse: this certainly is 
the case with those sent to England. Since I have been here, on the 
contrary, I have found many in point of delicacy equal to the best 
French wines ; and with care, 1 am convinced, they would equal 
them in every respect.’ 


A part of the time comprehended in this journal was passed 
in the Spanish territory. It will be in the recollection of our 
readers that, after having expelled Soult from the north of 
Portugal, Lord Wellington ventured, on assurances of effectual 
support from the Spaniards, to march in the direction of Ma- 
drid, with the hope of driving the French out of the heart of 
the Peninsula : 


¢ July 5.1809. — Seven hours’ march to Zarza la Mayor, first town 
in Spain. The two countries are separated by the river Elga.— The 
country seems to bear a wild appearance all the way to the Tagus. 
The desert, which I have before described, centinues to the river. 
The Spanish bank produces abundance of corn, although the soil 
does not differ. It must have been the policy of Portugal to encou- 
rage this waste, to give strength to this part of their frontier, which 
is considered the most vulnerable part of the kingdom. I allude to 
the Tagus, which is only 2 leagues from hence, and is cannected 
with it in a military point of view.’— 

© July 7.— March 7 hours, and hut for the night in a very exten- 
sive forest of green oak and cork, near the little win of Moratego; 
next day march in 5 hours to Coria, the see of a bishop. — The fo 
lowing day, 8th, we keep the river in sight, and ford it near Galisteo : 
we hut on the banks of the river. — At Galisteo we saw a prodi- 
gious number of sheep travelling northward, perhaps 10,000, 
guarded by fine dogs, something like our Newfoundland, but larger ; 
they usually pass through this place in April, but have been deterred 
by the neighbourhood of the French. Continue in the same valley 
till we get to Placgencia on the roth, after 8 hours’ march. Here 
we get to the mountains. We have already passed through two fine 
extensive vallies ;-the one in which Moratego is situated, is left to 
nature ; the other, watered in its whole extent by the Alagoa, is partly 
cultivated, partlyleft to nature. I have seen nothing Vike a hedge 
or ditch to separate the lands since my entrance into Spain; and no- 
thing like farmers’ houses. All the population resort to the towns, 
where they bring their corn: there are neither sheds, barns, or any 
thing but the growing corn out of the towns. ‘This must create 
great inconvenience; agriculture can never flourish with such a sys- 
tem; the horses that plough, and the labourers that reap, must be 
exhausted before they arrive at their ground. Plagencia is a town 
agreeably situated on the banks of the Alagon, which river is beau- 
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tifully limpid: the town is on an eminence, at the beginning of 2 
range of mountains, which branch off towards Segovia, and are at 
this moment in many places crowned with snow. — The revenues of 
the bishop exceed 30,0001. a-year. . The train of clergy belonging 
to this church is immense; J] do not reckon in their ecclesiastical 
guide less than forty priests attached to it. The service seems to be 
administered with much more dignity and decorum than in Por- 
tugal. The houses of the gentry are large and ill furnished, such 
as in England would not be considered habitable. I except the 
bishop’s palace.’ — 

¢ July 19. — Having marched 13 hours, we got to Oropesa. We 
are deposited in an olive grove for this night, and the following day ; 
but as we are not allowed to cut the olive trees, our men remain ex- 

osed to the scorching sun. T'he greatest part of Oropesa is occu- 
pied by the palace of the Duke of Alva, whose vast possessions ex- 
tend over a great proportion of this part of Spain. — At Oropesa 
we form our junction with Cuesta’s army ; they file by us on the 
21st, and are said to be composed of the following numbers, under 
Cuesta’s immediate command: in this army, 30,000 infantry and 
6,000 cavalry; and under Venegas, on the right of us, about 
20,000; this is much under the general rate, and I believe to be their 
effective force. Our army consists of upwards of 22,500 effective, 
2,500 of which are cavalry. ‘lhe whole of this united army does 
not fall much short of 80,000 men. With this force the French are 
to be expelled the Peninsula. Cuesta’s character does not stand 
high as a General; nor is his army well officered. I see no defect 
in the composition of his troops, and the cavalry are certainly better 
mounted than the French.’— 

‘ Truxillo and Merida, which are large towns, are in themselves 
detoid of interest. ‘The former was the birth-place of Pizarro; the 
Marquis de la Conquesta, in whose house I slept, is his descendant, 
and resides in the house Pizarro was born in. — At Merida there are 
the remains of some Roman antiquities, a very fine arch, an amphi- 
theatre, and a temple; but as the stone decomposes, they are in a 
very degraded state. ‘The Moorish citadel, which is very large, 
entirely built of Roman materials. ‘The bridge over the Guadiana 
is remarkable for having 56 arches; part-of it is evidently Roman. 
This river, you would suppose, could not require such a bridge, for 
at this moment it does not carry more water than the Thames at 
Staines; but in winter the rivers in the Peninsula increase to a pro- 
digious size. The next town that comes under notice is Badajoz; 
and it bears infinitely more the appearance of a capital than any of 
the towns I have seen in Spain. — Badajoz is remarkable for pro- 
ducing a newspaper: I went to the house where it was published, 
and saw the editor, expecting he would give me some political in- 
formation; but I found he knew as little as the rest of hig country - 
men.’ —¢ The town of Badajoz is considerable, not containing less 
than 12,000 souls: it is situated on the Guadiana, over which there 
is a fine bridge of 26 arches. The townis fortified, but its fortifica- 
tions are commanded, and from one place the rampart is seen in 


reverse.’ 
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The antipathy of the Spaniards to the French exists with a 
degree of violence of which few persons in England have an 
adequate conception. Had Bonaparte been thoroughly aware 
of it, he might have saved himself the trouble of attempting 
the conquest of a people who cannot for many ages, nor perhaps 
at any time, be incorporated with the French. Favourable as 
the Spanish feelings are to the maintenance of their indepen- 
dence, they are sometimes productive of conduct towards the 
unfortunate Frenchmen in their power, at which humanity 
revolts. In the polished city of Valencia, several French 
merchants were murdered, on Bonaparte’s invasion, in open 
day; and the few who escaped owed their safety to the intre- 
pidity of the British consul. We have understood from our 
officers that, on following a track along which French pri- 
soners had been conducted by Spanish escorts, it was not un- 
frequent to find by the road-side the bodies of those of the 
miserable prisoners who, being prevented by lameness from 
keeping up with the column, or tempted by thirst to turn aside 
from it, had been summarily shot by their unmerciful guides. 
These accounts we are sorry to find confirmed by General 
Mackinnon: 


‘ I went from Almeida to the fort of tlhe Concecaon, which is 
about six miles from hence, in the kingdom of Leon; it is a regular - 
quadrangle, beautifully constructed. The place was garrisoned by 
a company of Spaniards, who were entrusted with the charge of 
some French prisoners, upon whom they were exercising great in- 
humanity. Governor Cox and myself attempted to prevail on them 
to allow these unfortunate men some exercise during the day ; but the 
Captain said, it was of no consequence whether they lived or died. 
Upon all occasions, I have observed the Spaniards treat the French 
with the greatest inhumanity ; and if not prevented, would put those 
to death who fell into their hands.’ 


If to this disposition be added that national pride which 
rejects instruction from foreigners, our countrymen will have 
reason to be thankful when this obstinate contest shall draw to 
aclose. ‘The Portuguese, at least those of the north, are very 
unlike their Castilian neighbours, being extremely tractable, 
patient, and sober.—Whhile in the neighbourhood of Almeida, 
General M. had an opportunity of remarking that transparency 
of air which has so forcibly struck our countrymen in their 
foreign travels, particularly in Greece and Asia Minor ; 


‘ I have heard it remarked by Humboldt, I think, that the air in 
parts of South America is so very transparent, that you can distin- 
gush the white garment of a man at (I think) 15 miles’ distance; I 

1ave made the same remark in this country; I could, from the top 
of a mountain, distinguish, with the naked eye, a white house 
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where I happened to lodge at Castello Roderigo, and the distance 
could not be less than 36 miles in a direct line: this would not be 
credited by a person only acquainted with the English atmosphere, 
where in the finest day, with some difficulty, you discern St. Paul’s 
from the hill between Egham and Englefield-Green. — August 17th 
I again visited my hill, and to corroborate what I have before said, 
I could distincly see the French batteries firing upon Almeida and 
the garrison returning the fire ; the sound was not heard, The dis- 
tance from Almeida 1s not less than 32 miles, in a direct line.’ 


In the early part of the revolutionary war, the French sol- 
diers were remarkable for their regular and inoffensive habits. 
Pichegru was a commander of exemplary conduct ; and, 
which was much more to the point, the levies were taken from 
a class too young and too remote from great cities to bé con- 
taminated with disorderly propensities. On the conquest of 
Holland, accordingly, the deportment of the French soldiers 
was found altogether different from the previous rumours of 
their violence and rapacity. ‘That the character of acquiescent 
and inoffensive manners continues to belong to the new levies 
can scarcely be doubted: but the disposition of those who 
have been Jong in service is very different ; and, unhappily, 
various occasions have occurred, on which the violence of 
mutual exasperation has been productive of excesses altogether 
unworthy of civilized nations. In Portugal, the resistance (or 
rather the aversion) of the people to the French was the cause, 
or the pretext, of shameful outrages. In Soult’s retreat, towns 
and villages were completely plundered; and the system of 
destruction comprized even objects, such as household fur- 
niture, which could afford no advantage to a depredator. In 
the city of Oporto, the plundering is said to have lasted during 
three days, and to have cost the lives of several hundred inha- 
bitants. ‘The remembrance of these horrors awakened the 
most dismal apprehensions at the time of the second invasion 
of Portugal by Massena in the autumn of 1810: 


* Never did any unfortunate country feel, with greater severity, 
the miseries of war than this country, through which the English 
and Portuguese armies are slowly retreating, and are pursued by the 
still more ateunion armies of France. All the attention and dis- 
cipline of the best regulated troops, can never prevent the irregu- 
Jarities of straggling soldiers, followers of the army, and men, par- 
ticularly those employed in the transport of stores and provisions. 

‘ September 7.— I went this day to Aldea das Dias, a village on the 
ether side of the Alva, situated in a kind of basin, about 500 feet 
above the river, in the midst of gardens and vineyards. ~The village. 
was filled by emigrant families, who at first did not know whether’ 
we were friends or enemies; but when they found that we were 
some of their good allies, they immediately began a volley of abuse 
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against the French, and offered us water-melons, and other fruits, 
for which we could get them to take nothing in return. The groupes 
consisted chiefly of women and children ; they hope that we should 
retain the country; and the fear of falling into the hands of the 
French, was strongly marked in every thing they said to us. To 
see these poor people crowded together, not knowing what is to be 
their fate, deprived of the comforts their homes afford, and not 
knowing whether those homes have been allowed to exist by the 
French soldiery, made this a melancholy interview ; and which, how- 


ever often one may have occasion to see repeated, must always bring - 


melancholy reflections to the mind. Such is the fate of a soldier, 
whenever he is employed on active service ; the misery of the human 
race, in one shape or other, is what he has always to contemplate.’ 


Our own armies, brave and generous as are their component 
members, have not yet acquired the art of making a retreat 
without committing great waste and disorder. Lord Welling- 
ton’s address to his troops, on occasion of the retreat from Bur- 
gos, contains but too strong evidence of the existence of such 
irregularities ; and the testimony of General Mackinnon is ex- 
plicit with regard to the manner in which they occur : 


¢ When a part of the army arrives at a cantonment, immediately 
horses, mules, and asses are turned loose into the inclosures. This 
may be avoided by a well-organized corps ; but it generally happens, 
and the mischief is often irreparable, before the unfortunate inhabit- 
ants have had time to make their representations, supposing them 
not to have fled. It is, however, far worse when the commissariat 
mules approach ; then nothing is respected; and as they often keep 
out of the reach of officers of rank, they are allowed to create havoc 
with impunity. When a dismal story reaches the ear of a superior 
officer, before he can put a stop to destruction, the swarm of mules 
are committing a repetition of outrage in another devoted spot. The 
extent of mischief may be measured by the number of brigade mules: 
in the third division only they amount to six hundred. Another fatal 
instrument of destruction are small detachments, going from, and 
coming to “9 the army, principally eee of the sick: these 
parties are left to the command of subaltern officers ; and too often, 
[ am sorry to say, they neglect their duty, often leaving their parties 
to march by themselves, and when arrived at the end of their day’s 
march, giving no directions to enforce regularity. This is felt like 
a blight along the whole line of communication, from Lisbon to the 
army. Lord Wellington’s repeated orders to enforce regularity, al- 
though they may have checked, have not cured the evil. When a 
soldier is sick or wounded, he fancies himself above law, but the 
unfortunate inhabitant finds that he has still force left to plunder, and 
commit devastation. Want of subordination and proper regulations 
in an army, has a stronger tendency to cause its own destruction, 
than can be supposed by a common observer ; nor have I ever met 
with any military author, that has sufficiently discussed this part of 
the subject. If the troops in a country, which has long been the 
Ce 3 ) scat 
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seat of war, whose resourses are exhausted, whose magistrates arg 
fled, or whose power is become despicable —if in such a country, 
arties to supply the soldiers’ wants are not properly organized, and 
invariably under the orders of officers, the doors, windows, floors, 
and ultimately the roofs of houses, will be burnt for fuel, the green 
fields will be consumed for forage, and the soldiers, particularly 
those attending officers, will have an excuse for going to a distance, 
and laying their hands upon every thing without distinction. What 
will,be the consequence ? The resources of months will be consumed 
in a few days; the soldiers, in the ruins of those very houses which 
they themselves have rendered uninhabitable, will contract diseases, 
which will cause the death of many, and disable many more; the 
forage having been wantonly consumed, those. animals destined to 
carry provisions or baggage will be starved; and the army, ulti- 
mately, from disease occasioned by privations, be obliged to abandon 
its object, and to retire into a new country, which will in its turn 
have to suffer. Had the French adopted sufficient precautions, 
Massena would not have been obliged to retire at so early a period 
from our lines before Lisbon. But in regard to interior economy, 
however imperfect we may be, yet in this we far excel our enemy.’ 


We shall next see the effect of such inconsiderate waste 
on the comfort of the soldier: 


© October 19. 1810. — This day I learn that Trant has taken 5,006 
French at Coimbra, principally sick; and that Mortier has been 
obliged to abandon his intention of joining Massena, on account of 
insurrections in Andalusia. Desertions are very frequent ; this day 
60. Massena’s situation seems to be more critical every hour. All 
the deserters and prisoners, whom I have spoken to, universally de- 
clare that they get no bread: meat so far they have received, but 
this supply cannot last, unless they open a communication with their 
rear, or across the Tagus, which latter they are supposed to be 
attempting ; probably at Santarem, or Salvaterra: when their bridge 
is made I hope we may be fortunate enough to destroy it — the river 
is rapid and will favour any operation of that kind. It would ap- 
pear, from the intercepted letters from Berthier to Massena, that 
the latter had been almost forced into his present situation, Buona- 
parte seeming to have an equal contempt for our numbers and the 
quality of the troops with whom we are acting : this account states 
the army that was to enter Portugal, to consist of 60,000 men, and 
6,000 cavalry to keep up his communication with the rear.’ 


Another example of the same kind was unfortunately af- 
forded by the sufferings of our own soldiers, on the hasty retreat 
from Talavera in August 1809: 


« After the battle of Talavera, which was fought on the evening 
of the 27th, and the whole of the 28th of July, f I 809) it is natural 
to suppose that the wounded should require other shelter than the 
olive trees allotted to the army. I was ordered by the Commander 
in Chief, the last day of the month, to take the command in the 
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town, and make arrangements with the assistance of Dr. F***, 
inspector of Hospitals. The 1st of August I went into the town, 
and took up my quarters with Lord M‘Duff, General Whittingham, 
who was wounded, and Col. Roach, officers serving with the Spanish 
rmy. ‘The sick were principally placed in the large convents of the 
c. some in deserted houses. ‘The confusion and scenes of death 
can scarcely be described: many men till this day never having had 
their wounds dressed. — At eleven o’clock on the 3d, I waited on 
General Cuesta, and saw General O’ Donoghoe, who received me in a 
manner that I could easily perceive something extraordinary had 
happened. He told me that he was at that moment occupied on 
business of the greatest importance, which was not communicated to 
me trl! one o’clock; and Gen. Cuesta then mformed me that Soult, 
with 35,000 men, was at Plagencia, and Victor only six leagues in 
Cuesta’s front: this had been discovered by a monk, the bearer of 
a letter from King Joseph to Soult, who at that moment was in the 
room: he should retire at dusk with his army, and I had better get 
off with the hospital before that time. My instructions ordered me, 
in contemplation of such an event, to go to Merida, by Ponte de 
Archibespo. — With difficulty I procured seven waggons from Gen. 
Cuesta, to carry off a few wounded men and officers; and at five 
o’clock the rear-guard left the town. I left it myself at eight, 
passing through some thousand Spaniards who were making off. 
The first night we got to Calera, which town had been completely 
destroyed by the French. Next day at Ponte de Archibespo, where 
I purposed passing the night, we were overtaken by the British 
army. I was ordered by the Adjutant-General to proceed with 
my party to Valdecasa that night; but finding the bridge over the 
Tagus occupied by our retreating army and their baggage, it was 
dark before I could get in motion. — The distance from Talavera 
to Elvas is 184 miles ; over which space I have had to conduct this 
disorderly crew, without magazines. In many places the magistrates 
shewing evident marks of a hostile inclination, and no where inclined 
to serve us — the people of the country have every where treated the 
unfortunate men, who have sacrificed themselves to save Spain, with 
inhumanity and neglect—and I was often obliged to use violent 
means to prevent the men from starving. Such has been our recep- 


tion in Spain!’ 


General Mackinnon was not long destined to share the fa- 
tigues and the honour of a military life. Having been ap- 
pointed to command a brigade in the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo 
in January 1812, he fell in taking a lead in the gallant assault 
which delivered that fortress into our hands. After having 
secured the possession of the breach, he marched with the 74th 
regiment to a parapet on the left; and, on ascending it to con- 
duct his troops to victory, he was unhappily destroyed by the 
sudden explosion of an enemy’s magazine near the breach. 
He was supposed by his soldiers, during the whole of the 
night, to be living; and it was not till next morning that his 
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body was discovered, wounded, and scorched on the back 
of the head. It was removed to Espeja, and buried by the 
officers of the Coldstream Guards with military honours, 
and with the highest marks of attachment to a lamented 


friend. Lo 
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[ Article concluded from page 251. } 
MeEcHANICs, continued. 


erewerarans afford many accounts of accidents from fire-arms, 

which are attributed to carelessness in the bearer, but which 
would not have happened if safety in the use of them had been 
consulted in their construction. Sportsmen in the field, and 
even military men, are sometimes wounded by the unexpected 
explosion of their own pieces. ‘io remedy these evils, Mr. 
Ezekiel Baker (No. 24. Whitechapel-road,) has occupied himself 
in contriving 4 Method of rendering Fire-Arms more safe to 
the Bearer, and more effectual in Use. The first object is ac- 
complished by a lock which bolts itself on going into half-cock; 
, and by having the hammer of the lock so raised towards the 
cock that the top cannot catch the holster when putting in the 
pistol. The second object is obtained by a touch-hole so made 
that the piece primes itself, by a fence which carries the 
fire into the pan, and by a swivelled rammer, which cannot be 
lost. Owing to the effect of wind and motion in dissipating 
the powder, our cavalry will find the advantage of pistols with 
a large touch-hole, which prime themselves. 

Workers in metal may be thankful to Mr. J. D. Ross, 
(Prince’s-street, Soho,) for his Invention of a Machine for se- 
parating Iron Filings from their mixture with other Metals. 
The usual mode, by the use of a single magnet, was tedious ; 
and Mr. Ross’s machine, by employing several magnets at 
once, must expedite the process. , | 

The next communication is humane in its object. As work- 
men and servants are liable to the most serious_accidents in 
repairing and cleaning the outside of windows in lofty houses, 
Mr. G. Marshall (No. 15. Cecil-court, St. Martin’s-lane,) has 
presented a plan for constructing Sash Windows, so as to be 
cleaned or repaired without the Necessity of any Persons going on 
the Outside of the House. As we have passed the streets of the 
metropolisgwe have often seen a painter or glazier suspended 
on the outside of a third or fourth story-window, like the man 


gathering samphire half-way down Dover-cliff, as described , 
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by Shakspeare, and have trembled for him in his perilous situ- 
ation. Affected by the death of a man who was precipitated 
from a board on which he stood while he was cleaning the 
outside of a window, and was impaled on the iron spikes sur- 
rounding the area below, Mr. M. was humanely induced to 
invent a sash-frame, which in appearance resembles those in 
common use, but with which, by making the fillets of the sash 
which enter the grooves separate from the sash-frame, and b 

fastening these fillets with pivots about the middle of the sash, 
it is possible to get at the outside of the sash by moving it on 
its pivots inwards into the room. ‘The contrivance is simple : 
but the sash will be liable to rattle, and to admit a beating rain. 

Mr. Wm. Moult, (No. 37. Bedford-square,) having noticed the 
defects in the use of common filtering-stones, has suggested 
an easy and more effectual Method of applying these Stones for 
the Purification of Water, : 

Shaft-horses often fall in the streets under a cart heavily 
laden, and are with difficulty extricated from their painful 
situation. Mr. Benjamin Smith (No. 11. ‘Turnham-place, Cur. 
tain-road, Shoreditch,) therefore describes 4 Method of raising 
a loaded Cart when the Horse in the Shafts has fallen. A chain 
is employed, which passes from the fore-part of the cart over 
strong uprights at the back, and which acts asa lever; and the 
two fore-horses being unhooked and fastened to the end of the 
chain, by their drawing the load is raised, and the fallen horse 
is enabled to recover his feet. 

At some length, Mr. John Taylor (of Holwell, near Tavi- 
stock,) describes his Method of ventilating Mines or Hospitals, by 
extracting the foul Air from them. Without the plate, it would 
be impossible to give an accurate idea of Mr. T.’s exhausting 
engine: but it is proper to observe that experience has ascer- 
tained its utility, that it is not likely to get out of repair, and 
that it merits attention in all cases in which labour is inter- 
rupted or health injured by foul or deleterious air. 

A Compensation-Pendulum for a Clock, made of steel and 
zinc, has been presented to the Society by Mr. Adam Reid, of 
Green’s End, Woolwich. ‘This pendulum is simple in its 
construction, cheap, and, preserving an uniform length, vibrates 
equably. 

Connected with Horology is an invention of great simplicity 
and cheapness, by Mr. G. Spark, (of Elgin, Murrayshire, Scot- 
land,) who has suggested 4 Method of ascertaining the Hour 
in the Night, by an Apparatus connected with a common Watch, 
Mr. 5.’s Noctuary is not liable to be out of order; and the 
marks which designate the hours being made to project on the 
scale, the knowlege required is obtained by feeling. 
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We shall Jeave it to surgeons to report from experience on 
the merit of Elastic Trusses for Ruptures, by Mr. J. Whitford, 
surgeon’s instrument maker, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; on 
Crutches with Springs, by Mr. G. Prisley, No. 3- Church-street, 
Soho ; and on the Variety of Implements, invented by Mr. John 
Morison, No. 391. Strand, for the Use of Persons who have had 
the Misfortune to lose their Hands. 

While fighting is in fashion, every improvement in the en- 
gines of destruction will be considered as important, because the 
sooner an enemy who 1s attempting to knock out our brains 
has 4is brains knocked out, the better: how grateful, then, 
must our navy feel to Capt. T. M. Bagnold, of the Royal 
Marines, (High Row, Knight’s-bridge,) for his Invention of a Gun 
and Carriage, to clear the Tops of the Enemy's Ships from Marks- 
menin close Action. A plate representing the Gun and Carriage 
is subjoined, and the mode of firing is explained. 

Our attention is drawn to an object of a different kind by 
Mr. Wm. Brunton, (of Butterley Iron Works, Derbyshire,) 
who has invented dn Improved Pump, for raising the Water, 
while Wells are sinking or making. ‘he construction and 
advantages of this improved pump are fully detailed : but the 
account is too long for extraction, and cannot be abridged. 

Mr. John Hodgson, of Charles-street, St. James’s-square, 
has stated a Method of correcting the Variations of the Mariner’s 
Compass, and of the Compass used with the Theodolite. He thus 
explains his improvement : 


‘ The frequent recurrence to the variation of the compass, which 
is necessary in the use of the Theodolite, is always attended with 
trouble, and not unfrequently productive of error. 

‘ It appears to me, that by a very simple expedient, these incon- 
veniences may in a great measure be removed. To the magnetic 
needle of the instrument, let one of brass be affixed moveable upon 
the center of the former; the brass needle may be termed the cor- 
rector. Nothing more is necessary than to place the magnetic needle 
and the corrector at the angle of the variation, in such a manner that 
the former being in the magnetic meridian, the latter shall be in the 
true meridian. ‘The south end of the corrector will point to the true 
bearing of an object, seen through the sights of the Theodolite. 

‘ I also beg to lay before the committee a ship’s compass, in which 
will be found a different application of the same principle. In this 
instrument, the needle is made moveable under the compass card, so 
as to be placed by the officer of the watch, or any other proper 

erson, under the variation line, as often as an azimuth or an am- 
plitude shall have been taken. The points of the compass will, by 
these means, be directed to their corresponding points in the heavens, 
and the mariner will know that he is really sailing upon the rhumb 
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Reflecting on the impossibility of moving persons with 
limbs dreadfully broken, so as to allow them to obey even the 
calls of nature, Henry Earle, Esq. of Hanover-square, has in- 
vented a Bed, or rather a Frame to be attached to a Bedstead, for 
Persons whose Limbs are fractured, or who are sick and infirm, 
This contrivance seems to be well calculated for affording ac- 
commodation to patients; and the recommendation of several 
hospital-surgeons is a sufficient proof of its merit. 

‘The instrument commonly used in cupping for making the 
incisions being regarded as imperfect, Mr. John Fuller (No.14. 
Hatton-garden,) presented to the Society his Improved Scarifi- 
cator ; in which the lancets diverge when they are discharged, 
and which, from the neatness of its operation, has obtained the 
sanction of medical men. 

Mr. George Prior, jun. (of Otley, in Yorkshire,) was re- 
munerated in 1809 (see M.R. Vol. Ixv. N.S. p. 73.) fora 
clock-escapement, which worked with so little friction as not 
to require any oil; and he here offers an improved Remontoire 
Escapement for Pendulum-Clocks, which promises to effect great 
accuracy in keeping time. As Mr. Prior has paid great atten- 
tion to the subject, his observations on this new escapement 
merit notice : 

‘ rst. That the renovating and detent springs must spring from one 
centre, and as similarly as possible. 

¢ 2d. That the force applied to the train must be so much more 
than what will wind up the renovating spring, as will overcome the 
influence of oil and friction on the pivots of the machine. 

‘ 3d. That the renovating spring, when unwound, must rest against 
the point of the tooth of the wheel, which will be an advantage, as 
it thereby takes as much force off the tooth of the wheel resting 
against the detent spring, as is equal to the pressure of the renovat- 
ing spring against the face of the tooth of the wheel. 

‘ 4th. The detent springs must be made as slender and light as 
possible, though whatever force they take from the pendulum, by 
their elasticity in removing them to unlock the wheel, so much 
force they return to the pendulum in following it, to where it re- 
moved them from, therefore action and re-action will be equal in con- 
trary directions. 

‘ sth. That it is unnecessary for the pendulum to remove the de- 
tent or renovating springs, much farther than is necessary to free 
the teeth of the wheel, as it will always vibrate up to the same arc-; 
in table-clocks it ought to remove them further, so that it can go 
when not placed exactly level, or what is generally termed, out of 
the beat.’ 


To this paper we shall add one of a similar nature, from 
Mr. John Prior, (father of Mr, G. Prior,) of Nessfield, near 
Shipton in Craven, detailing Improvements in the striking Part of 


4 Clock ; 
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‘ My new invented method of striking (says Mr. P.) is easily 
and expeditiously made, as it lays aside the train of wheels and pi. 
nions, which is much better substituted by a small part of a circle, 
at the end of a lever toothed, which is elevated with the hammer, 
and may be put out of the frame of the clock turning a fly for. 
wards and backwards. The first motion is to regulate the rapidity 
with which the hammer would strike, and the latter has nothing to 
do with the power that struck the hammer, but is acted on by 
gravity, which will regulate the intervals between the strokes more 
accurately than any train of wheels and pinions can do with a fly ; 
at the end of which motion it unlocks a detent, which stops against 
the pins that strike the hammer in the wheel without teeth; and as 
the elevation of the lever puts forwards the count wheel one tooth, 
till one of the twelve pins for the use of counting the hours, or the 
proper number to be struck, comes into the way of the lever, and 
then prevents it from unlocking the detent, then the clock gives over 


striking till the next hour.’ 


The elegancies of modern life are often obtained by operations 
dangerous to workmen, but of which our gentry have no idea. 
In the business of water-gilding, the men are liable to the 
most serious injuries from the deleterious fumes of mercury, 
which they inhale when taking the gilded metal out of the fur- 
nace, and in the subsequent operation of rubbing. Mr. Rich- 
ard Bridgen (No. 61. Broad-street, Bloomsbury,) has there- 
fore invented a Sort of Case for the Head, to prevent the Inhalation 
of noxious Vapours in gilding Metals; which keeps the quick- 
silver, when in a volatile state, from entering the mouth and 
nostrils, and injuring the bowels, nerves, and speech of the 
operator. This is surely a praiseworthy invention.— Connected 
with this article, we have to notice another humane attention. 
Our ladies are not aware that the operation of pointing needles 
is pernicious to the health of the work-man: but that fact was 
known to Mr. Thomas Wood, of Great Berkhampstead, Herts, 
and he has endeavoured, by his invention of an inclosed grind- 
stone, with a hood, to prevent prejudicial Effects to Persons 
employed in pointing Needles. Water-gilders and needle-grinders 
will attend to these communications. 

The last paper, which we have to mention under the head 
of mechanical inventions, is from Mr. George Webster, of 
Leeds, who has explained bis Mode of conveying Steam from 
Boilers, which will be peculiarly acceptable to glue-makers, tal- 
low-chandlers, &c., in whose business the effiuvia are offensive. 
The contrivance is judicious: but we question whether it be 
entirely new. A steam-chimney over the boiler has, we be- 
lieve, been often adopted : but the boards, fitting close over the 
larger half of the circle of the top of the pan, may be an improve- 
ment, by helping to carry the steam up the steam-flue. 
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CoLonirEs AND TRADE. 


Here the first communication that presents itself is from the 
Society’s old and valuable correspondent Dr. Wm. Roxburgh, 
of Calcutta, and is intitled 4m Account of a new Species of Ne- 
rium, the Leaves of which yield Indigo, with an Engraving of the 
Plant, and Descriptions and Engravings of the necessary Apparatus 
or manufacturing the Indigo. Io which is added, a brief Account 
of the Result of various Experiments made with a View to throw 
some additional Light on the Theory of that artificial Production. 
Also Descriptions of two other Plants which yield Indigo, and of 
one from Pegu, said to yield a Green Dye. ‘This is an instruc- 
tive and interesting paper; and in order to invite the attention 
of the public to it, we find -it introduced by the following 
notice : 


‘ In the present state of the commerce of this country, when our 
enemies are endeavouring to close every foreign port against us, it is 
the Society’s wish and endeavour to show the great advantages and 
resources which may be derived from our colonies, and to give ev 
encouragement in facilitating their efforts to furnish articles whic 
will answer the purpose of those usually derived from foreign king- 
doms. Supplies from such being generally precarious, and procured 
at a great expence to this country. 

¢ Inthe year 1786 Great Britain was almost wholly dependent 
upon Spain and France for the indigo made use of in our manufac- 
tures ; the imports of this article from the East Indies at that period 
being only 57,0021. in value. By subsequent encouragements given 
to its product and manufacture in our colonies in the East Indies, the 
quantity of indigo sent to London from thence has annually increased 
to an immense extent, being in the year 1809, 4,740,926lbs. weight, 
and in value 1,105,678. sterling ; and this country is now rendered 
wholly independent of any foreign power for the article.’ 


Dr.R. informs us that he discovered this species of Nerium in 
i790, in the lower regions of the mountainous track forming 
the Rajah-mundry frontier, and then proceeds to give the bo-~ 
tanical characters and description of this useful plant: 


©‘ NERIUM. 


¢ Linn. Gen. Pl. Ed. Schreb, No. 420. 

‘ Gen. CHAR. Contorted. Corol funnel-shaped; mouth of the 
tube with a lacerated crown. Follicles two, Seed crowned with a 
coma. 

¢ Nerium ftinctorium, Roxb. 

‘ Arboreous, leaves opposite, short-petioled, oblong, entire, 
smooth. Panicles terminal. Follicles pendulous, long, slender, 
united at the apex. — Anthers naked. 

‘ Thsil-ankaloo, of the Telingas. 

* Nerium indicum, siliquis angustis, &c. Burm. Zeyl. p. 167. 
t. 77. . 
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« An elegant middle-sized tree, agreeing perfectly in its botanical 
character with the Genus Nerium of the Linnean sexual system, and 


‘from the quality of its leaves may very properly be called Nerium 


tinctorium, which may be rendered dyers’ rose-bay, for to me it ap- 
pears anew species: it comes nearest to Nerium antidysentericum, 
Linn. Sp. Pl. Ed. Willd. 1. p. 1236.5 the tree which yields the Co. 
nessi bark of our Materia Medica, Codaga-pala of the Hortus Mala- 
baricus, f: 85. t.47. Pala-cadija of the Telingas. ‘They are both 
natives of the lower region of those mountains which bound the Rajah. 
mundry Circar on the north side, and are so mug¢h alike in most re. 
spects, the Nectarium excepted, that without a tolerable knowledge 
of both, the one may be mistaken for the other ; and it is probable 
the bark of this new Nerium may have been gathered and sold for 
Conessi bark, to which may be attributed the disrepute that has 
fallen upon Conessi bark in Europe; for with the natives in these 
parts of India, it is deemed a specific in most complaints of the 
bowels, and I am inclined to think that it deserves a better name than 
it has hitherto acquired among Europeans.’ 


The Wood of this tree is thus described: ¢ white, close- 
grained, very beautiful, approaching the colour and appearance 
of ivory. ‘The natives employ it for a variety of uses, where 


‘a beautiful, light, close-grained wood is wanted. It is strong, 


and would answer well for furniture, was it not apt to acquire 
a blueish tinge towards the centre. ‘They (the Telingas) say, 
that if the bark of the tree is burnt off, by lighting a fire round 
it when first felled, the wood will ever retain its whiteness and 
beauty.’ 

Next follows an account of the apparatus and process for 
manufacturing the Nerium Indigo: but it is much too long 
for us to extract the whole. The difficulty attending this 
Operation results from the peculiar quality of the leaves of the 
plant; which, unlike the common indigo, will not communi- 
nicate their colour to cold water: but in warm water they 
readily yield their colouring matter; and Dr. R. has given 


-ample directions for constructing the vats, cistern, &c., that are 


requisite in this operation, as well as a view of the Nerium 
Indigo Works in Hindostan. The following passages may be 
sufficient to afford a general idea of the process : 

‘ The leaves of the Nerium tree, in these parts of India, cam 


to be fit for making indigo in the month of April, and in May 
and June *, 1 have found them to yield a better colour than in any 





‘ * The hottest time of the year. In the shade the thermometer, 
during the heat of the day, is generally above one hundred, often from 
one hundred and ten to one hundred and fifteen, and exposed: to the 
sun (nearly perpendicular). On the rocky barren soil, where these 


bushes grow, it rises between one hundred and forty and one hundred 


and fifty, an astonishing heat for vegetables to flourish in !? . 
other 
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other month. About the end of August the growth of the plant 
begins to draw toa close for the season; the leaves acquiring a yel- 
Jowish rusty colour, soon fall off, without being succeeded by others, 
or in a trifling degree, till next season, so that here with the plants 
in a wild state (which is the state I always allude to in these obser- 
vations) I can only reckon the length of the season for making the 
indigo at four or at most five months in the year,’— | 

‘ The leaves being collected, for instance, on the preceding day, 
are put into the coppers, or other vessels, in sufficient quantity, 
(full) but not pressed down, and then the vessels are filled with cold 
water, to within two or three inches of the top, and so much must 
be left because here the bulk enlarges by the heat, fully as much as 
the common indigo vat does by fermentation. ‘The fire is then lighted, 
which must be maintained rather briskly till the liquor acquires a deep 
green colour when viewed in the vessel ; but if taken up, and 
poured from one vessel into another, it will appear of a pale, but 
bright greenish-yellow ; the leaves will then begin to assume a yel- 
lowish colour, and the heat of the liquor will be of about one hun- 
dred and fifty, or one hundred and sixty degrees of Fahrenheit’s scale. 
Little dependence can be placed on the copper, or violet scum, as the 
leaves must be constantly agitated, and turned upside down, to pro- 
duce, as nearly as possible, an equal degree of scalding ; if not, those at 
the bottom would be much overdone before those at the surface were 
ready. The motion answers another purpose, it serves to expel the 
fixed air, which greatly forwards the operation. The fires must be with- 
drawn, or suffered to die away, some little time before the liquor has 
acquired the above-mentioned appearance ; and it is necessary to have 
all the different vessels, that are to be let into the same agitation-vat, 
ready at the same time: a little practice wi!l soon render this easy of 
performance. When they are ready, the whole is drawn off at once. 
A contrivance must be made to let the liquor pass through a hair- 
cloth (a coarse Comly, such as the poorer classes of the natives wear 
in cold weather, answers remarkably well) to prevent any of the 
leaves, &c. getting into the agitation-vat with it. As soon as the 
whole is run off, it must be, while hot, agitated in the common wa 
for afew minutes; from five to twenty will generally be found suffi- 
cient to produce the necessary degree of granulation. About from 
one-seventieth to one hundredth part of strong, pure lime-water, is 
then Tet in (the liquor being still hot) from the lime-water cistern, 
which requires only to be sufficiently mixed with the liquor, to pro- 
duce, quickly, a very large grain, which soon precipitates. The 
supernatant liquor is then let off, and the rest of the process is exactly 
as in making the common fermented indigo. 

‘ If the process has been properly conducted, the supernatant 
liquor will run off of a clear Madeira wine colour, which isa sign that 
it retains none of the indigo ; and the produce of indigo, when dry, 
will average about’ one pound from every two hundred and fifty 
pounds of the green leaves; but varies according to the season and 
state of the weather when gathered.’ 


It is farther observed that, as the Nerium tree or bush is 
found in great plenty, any quantity of this indigo may be 
made ; 
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made; that the quality is good; and that the supply may be 
regular, because the tree is not liable to any of those accidents 
to which the common Indigo-plant is exposed. Great pains 
seem to have been taken by Dr. R. to ascertain the theory of 
this artificial production : but, as his apparatus was rude, and 
as he owns that his knowlege of the late improvements in che- 
mistry is very limited, it may not be necessary to attend to 
the results which he details, since probably more accurate 

experiments will be made to determine the points in question. 
To this paper are subjoined descriptions of two other newly 
discovered Indigo-plants : the first of which is the Carneeli of 
the Telingas, called here Indigofera Carulea, Roxb., and said 
to yield a most beautiful light Indigo; and the second is the 
Taroom-akkar, a stately, useful creeper, a native of the island 
of Sumatra, and here denominated Asclepias tinetoria, Roxb. 
The New Species of Asclepias, here termed Asclepias tingens, 
Roxb., said to produce a green dye, was in 1795 brought from 
Pegu by Dr. Buchanan, and now flourishes in the Botanic Gar- 
den at Calcutta: but Dr. B. was not told by the Burman 
people how this green dye was obtained, and every experiment 
made by Dr. R. to gain it from the leaves of the Asclepias tingens 
has been without effect. ‘The physician is inclined to think 
that the Burman people played a little on the divine’s credulity, 
and designedly * forgot to inform the Doctor that it was ne- 
cessary to dye the cloth yellow or blue either before or after 
the application of the colour prepared from the leaves of the 

lant.’ 

. Four short letters from Dr. R. are added. In the 1st, he 
strongly recommends his East-India fever bark, called Swietania 
vbrifuga, as containing a much larger proportion of active, 
bitter, and astringent powers, than the Peruvian bark. In the 
2d, he mentions a very cheap resin, the produce of a large tree, 
by the natives of Bengal called Sau/, and by himself denomi- 
nated Shorea robusta. In the 3d, he announces a packet of 
black myrabolans, (M/yrabolanus Indica,) which he considers as 
the unripe fruit of the same tree that produces the Chebulte 
myrabolans, and which he recommends as containing much 
tannin in little bulk: he also corrects a mistake in a former 
letter, in which it was stated that Aurra was the fruit of termi- 
nalia citrina, whereas he finds that it is the fruit of the terminalia 
chebula. Lastly, he expresses a wish that our tanners would 
make experiments on some extracts from the gaub fruit, which 
he had forwarded to England. ‘The Society, with the patriotic 
spirit with which it is uniformly actuated, has subjoined this 
notice to Dr. R.’s communication: ¢* Samples of the several 
articles above mentioned will be delivered for trial to such per- 
sons 
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sons as will engage to favour the Society with the result of 
their experiments thereon.’ 

In the botanical department, Dr. Alexander Anderson, of the 
Royal Botanical Garden at St. Vincent’s, greatly resembles Dr. 
Roxburgh in his assiduity to advance our knowlege and pos- 
session of useful plants; and a letter from him is here printed, 
containing Interesting Communications. Being unable to avail 
himself of an offer made by Admiral Sir Alexander Cochrane, 
to send a ship with him to Cayenne to procure such plants as 
were wanted for the Botanical Garden, he deputed his friend 
and fellow-labourer Mr. Lockhead, who seems to have executed 
his commission in a very satisfactory manner: 


‘ My great desideratum from that quarter was to obtain the nut- 
meg-tree, as the one I have in this garden is a male, and of no use 
alone. I had no doubt but an ample supply would be readily got 
from the present possessor of that colony, and the captain of the 
vessel carried a very polite letter from the Admiral to the Governor 
there: but such was his iliiberal and ungenerous conduct, that 
he gave neither aid nor countenance towards our obtaining an indi- 
vidual plant of any kind. Fortunately Mr. Lockhead met with 
a French botanist, irom whom he procured three young nutmeg 
trees ; and from his perseverance, combined with that of Captain Dix, 
of the Cygnet, they brought with them four large boxes full of 
plants, several of them valuable, amongst which were the Heveagui- 
anensis of Aublet, (the Caoutchouc, or gum-elastic tree,) several 
clove plants, black pepper, couma, and bagossa, (Aublet,) some 
palms, fruits, esculents, &c. To counterbalance the disappointment 
at Cayenne, Mr. Lockhead generously made me a present of two very 
fine young nutmeg trees, which he had nursed in Trinidad for three 
years. Immediately after his return from Cayenne, Captain Dix 
went to Trinidad and brought them here in a flourishing state, so 
that if no accident happens to them, they will produce Fruit about 
two years hence.’ 


Dr..A. longs to possess the true Ipecacuanha plant, and 
to know whether the Columbo plant has been brought to 
England. 

A letter from Mr. Andrew Wilson, of the Stereotype Oflice, 
near the Veterinary College, St. Pancras, terminates the 28th 
volume. He details the advantages which Stereotype Printing 
possesses over the common mode by moveable types; and for 
his skill and exertions in the art he has been rewarded with 
the Society’s gold medal. 

The 29th vol. contains only two short articles ‘in this class: 
the first respecting a System of curing British White Herrings in 
the Dutch Method, by Viancis Fortune, Esq. of Lower Thames- 
street ; and the second a Method of curing British White Herrings, 
(equal to the Dutch, or better,) by Mr. Petex Sleavin, No. 7., 
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made; that the quality is good; and that the supply may be 
regular, because the tree is not liable to any of those accidents 
to which the common Indigo-plant is exposed. Great pains 
seem to have been taken by Dr. R. to ascertain the theory of 
this artificial production: but, as his apparatus was rude, and 
as he owns that his knowlege of the late improvements in che- 
mistry is very limited, it may not be necessary to attend to 
the results which he details, since probably more accurate 

experiments will be made to determine the points in question. 

To this paper are subjoined descriptions of two other new] 
discovered Indigo-plants : the first of which is the Carneeli of 
the Telingas, called here Indigofera Cerulea, Roxb., and said 
to yield a most beautiful light Indigo; and the second is the 
Taroom-akkar, a stately, useful creeper, a native of the island 
of Sumatra, and here denominated <Asclepias tinetoria, Roxb. 
The New Species of Asclepias, here termed <Asclepias tingens, 
Roxb., said to produce a green dye, was in 1795 brought from 
Pegu by Dr. Buchanan, and now flourishes in the Botanic Gar- 
den at Calcutta: but Dr. B. was not told by the Burman 
people how this green dye was obtained, and every experiment 
made by Dr. R. to gain it from the leaves of the Asclepias tingens 
has been without effect. ‘The physician is inclined to think 
that the Burman people played a little on the divine’s credulity, 
and designedly * forgot to inform the Doctor that it was ne- 
cessary to dye the cloth yellow or blue either before or after 
the application of the colour prepared from the leaves of the 
lant.’ 

. Four short letters from Dr. R. are added. In the rst, he 
strongly recommends his East-India fever bark, called Sqwietania 
ebrifuga, as containing a much larger proportion of active, 
bitter, and astringent powers, than the Peruvian bark. In the 
2d, he mentions a very cheap resin, the produce of a large tree, 
by the natives of Bengal called Sau/, and by himself denomi- 
nated Shorea robusta. In the 3d, he announces a packet of 
black myrabolans, (M1yrabolanus Indica,) which he considers as 
the pnripe fruit of the same tree that produces the Chebulie 
myrabolans, and which he recommends as containing much 
tannin in little bulk: he also corrects a mistake in a former 
letter, in which it was stated that Aurra was the fruit of termi- 
nalia citrina, whereas he finds that it is the fruit of the terminalia 
chebula. Lastly, he expresses a wish that our tanners would 
make experiments on some extracts from the gaub fruit, which 
he had forwarded to England. ‘The Society, with the patriotic 
spirit with which it is uniformly actuated, has subjoined this 
notice to Dr. R.’s communication: ¢ Samples of the several 
articles above mentioned will be delivered for trial to such per- 
sons 
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sons as will engage to favour the Society with the result of 
their experiments thereon.’ 

In the botanical department, Dr. Alexander Anderson, of the 
Royal Botanical Garden at St. Vincent’s, greatly resembles Dr. 
Roxburgh in his assiduity to advance our knowlege and pos- 
session of useful plants; and a letter from him is here printed, 
containing Interesting Communications. Being unable to avail 
himself of an offer made by Admiral Sir Alexander Cochrane, 
to send a ship with him to Cayenne to procure such plants as 
were wanted for the Botanical Garden, he deputed his friend 
and fellow-labourer Mr. Lockhead, who seems to have executed 
his commission in a very satisfactory manner: 


‘ My great desideratum from that quarter was to obtain the nut- 
meg-tree, as the one I have in this garden is a male, and of no use 
alone. I had no doubt but an ample supply would be readily got 
from the present possessor of that colony, and the captain of the 
vessel carried a very polite letter from the Admiral to the Governor 
there: but such was his illiberal and ungenerous conduct, that 
he gave neither aid nor countenance towards our obtaining an indi- 
vidual plant of any kind. Fortunately Mr. Lockhead met with 
a French botanist, irom whom he procured three young nutmeg 
trees ; and from his perseverance, combined with that of Captain Dix, 
of the Cygnet, they brought with them four large boxes full of 
plants, several of them valuable, amongst which were the Heveagui- 
anensis of Aublet, (the Caoutchouc, or gum-elastic tree,) several 
clove plants, black pepper, couma, and bagossa, (Aublet,) some 
palms, fruits, esculents, &c. To counterbalance the disappointment 
at Cayenne, Mr. Lockhead generously made mea present of two very 
fine young nutmeg trees, which he had nursed in ‘Trinidad for three 
years. Immediately after his return from Cayenne, Captain Dix 
went to Trinidad and brought them here in a flourishing state, so 
that if no accident happens to them, they will produce uit about 
two years hence.’ 


Dr. A. longs to possess the true Ipecacuanha plant, and 
to know whether the Columbo plant bas been brought to 
England. 

A letter from Mr. Andrew Wilson, of the Stereotype Office, 
near the Vetcrinary College, St. Pancras, terminates the 28th 
volume. He details the advantages which Stereotype Printing 
possesses over the common mode by moveable types; and for 
his skill and exertions in the art he has been rewarded with 
the Society’s gold medal. 

The 2gth vol. contains only two short articles ‘in this class: 
the first respecting a System of curing British White Herrings in 
the Dutch Method, by Viancis Fortune, Esq. of Lower Thames- 
street ; and the second a Method of curing British White Herrings, 
(equal to the Dutch, or better,) by Mr. Peter Sleavin, No. 7., 
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Little Brook-street, Hampstead-road.— The Society, having 
had the advantage of us in being enabled to taste these herrings, 
can better decide on their goodness; and we must suppose, 
from the adjudication of the gold medal to Mr. F., and the silver 
médal to Mr.S., that their methods were approved. 

‘Thus have we endeavoured to notice the numerous papers 
contained in these publications ; and when we advert to the va- 
riety of: benevolent, useful, and patriotic inventions which this 
Society encourages and rewards, we must regard it as highly 
intitled to patronage, and are happy to find that it is in every 
respect in a flourishing state. By stimulating inventive genius 
in every department of life, it tends to increase the benefits 
of civilization, and to abridge the labour and enlarge the com- 
forts of man: it endeavours to extend blessings to the poor as 
well as to the rich; and, while it strives to advance the arts and 
manufactures of the country, to secure workmen from those 
miseries to which they are exposed by the dangerous nature of 
their calling. 

The remainder of these volumes includes the Rules and 
Orders of the Society, the enumeration of Presents, Lists of 
the Members, &c. &c.; and the Premiums offered in the 
years 1810 and 1811 are placed immediately after the preface. 

From the Society’s foreign correspondents, much valuable 
information has from time to time been obtained ; and we are 
assured that it is in possession of recent communications from 
several of our colonies abroad, which will hereafter be given to 


the public. Mox. 1 
. 





Art. VI. A brief Account of the Countries adjoining the Lake of 
Tiberias, the Jordan, and the Dead Sea. By M. Seetzen, Con- 
seiller d’ Ambassade de §.M.P? Empereur de Russie. Published for 
the Palestine Association of London. 4to. pp. 52. 3s. 6d. 
Hatchard. 


6 he principal object of the Society in London, which is called 
the Palestine Association, is to remove or at least to dimi- 
nish the ignorance which still prevails respecting the eastern 
part of the Holy Land. Adopting the word Palestine not in 
the confined sense of Judza, but as comprehending all the 
country on either side of the Jordan which was inhabited in 
former ages by the tribes of Israel, the Society is anxious to re- 
ceive from any quarter information respecting the almost un- 
known country to the east of that river. The part of Palestine, 
which has been generally visited by the Europeans who have re- 
paired to it from motives either of curiosity or devotion, is the 
beaten track from Jaffa or Acre to Jerusalem: of the rest 
of the country, the maps hitherto published arc known to be 

extremely 
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extremely defective ; and even the latitude and longitude of the 
towns along the coast have not been accurately ascertained. 
The journal of M. Seetzen, who fills a subordinate station in 
the Russian diplomatic corps, was not transmitted in the first 
instance to the above-mentioned Association, but to one of his 
personal friends in Saxony ; and a copy of it having fallen into 
the hands of some members of the National Institute at Paris, 
it was sent over to Sir Joseph Banks, who lost no time in pre- 
senting it to the Palestine Association. ‘The members of that 
body, putting full confidence in M. Seetzen’s veracity, and con- 
sidering that his report, though too brief to extinguish curiosity, 
comprehended several very interesting topics, have now offered 
a translation of it to the public. 

M. Seetzen begins by remarking that he was aware, from the 
records both of the Jews and the Romans, that the tract of 
country comprehending the provinces of the Moabites, Ammo- 
nites, Amerites, &c., had in former ages been very populous ; 
and it was in this region, known in the time of the emperors 
by the name of Perza, that the celebrated Decapolis, or district 
including ten allied cities, was situated, Here, as in the other 
countries subjugated by the Romans, were still remaining sub- 
stantial specimens of their architecture; and even the lapse of 
fifteen centuries has not effaced entirely these vestiges of their 
characteristic perseverance. ‘The ardour excited in M. Seetzen, 
however, by the knowlege of the former condition of this 
country, was not seconded by a concurrent feeling on the part 
of his friends at Damascus, who all agreed in representing a 
journey to this neglected quarter as replete with difficulty and 
danger: but he was inflexible ; and having, after several fruit- 
less attempts, prevailed on an Arminian to accompany him as a 
guide, he proceeded, in December 1805, to the country lying 
north-east of the sea of Galilee, and known by the name of 
Al-Lahja. He found it occupied by Bedouin Arabs; and its soil 
presented, in many parts, nothing but basalt, which was often 
very porous, and formed a succession of stony deserts. ‘The vil- 
lages, for the most part in ruins, are situated on the sides of the 
rocks ; and from the blackness of the stone, as well as the total 
absence of trees and verdure, they present a sombre and me- 
lancholy aspect. Yet almost every village exhibits Greek in- 
scriptions, columns, or other monument of antiquity. 

After having experienced some ‘danger of being plundered by 
the Arabs, M. Seetzen left Al-Lahja, and visited the country 
situated at the foot of Mount Hermon; the summit of which 
rose, covered with snow, above those of all the surrounding 
mountains. Here he saw the antient city of Czsarea Philippi 
reduced to a miserable hamlet of twenty huts, inhabited by 
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Mohammedans. Proceeding southward, he came to the district 
east of the sea of Galilee; travelling in the character of a physi- 
cian, but unaccompanied by a guide, because the terror of the 
wild inhabitants of the spot deterred all who were animated b 
less powerful feelings than M. Seetzen from treading on er 
forbidden ground. ‘The country, like Al-Lahja, was in general 
wild, mountainous, and composed of basalt; the most pleasant 
feature in the prospect being the Lake of Galilee, which met the 
eye from elevated positions. At the southern point of this lake, 
begins the beautiful plain of El-Ghor, surrounded by two chains 
of mountains, but little cultivated by the wandering tenants of 
its fields. In prosecuting his farther researches, M. Seetzen, 
and a guide whom he procured at Edrei, were obliged to resort 
to the odd expedient of throwing off their ordinary clothes and 
covering themselves with rags; in fact, of assuming the dis- 
guise of common beggars. That nothing about him might 
tempt the rapacity of the Arabs, he ¢ put over his shirt an old 
dressing gown, and above that an old blue and ragged shift, 
covering his head with shreds, his feet with old slippers, and 
using a branch of a tree for a walking stick.’ In this uncouth 
arb, he traversed the country for ten days, frequently wetted 
to the skin by the rain, and obliged to trudge for many miles 
through the mud. The fruits of this painful excursion con- 
sisted in an accurate survey of the ruins of Edrei, Gadara, 
Abila, and Gerasa, the last of which was found to retain traits 
of great magnificence. He was enabled to count nearly two 
hundred columns, which yet partly support their entablatures, 
and the number thrown down is much more considerable. Even 
at Amman,a citywhich existed before the arrival of the Jews from 
Egypt, several vestiges of antient buildings are still perceptible. 
It was called by the Romans, from its position on both sides of 
a river, Civitas aquarum ; and the ruins now in existence are 
probably erections of the time of the Lower Empire. — The 
antient Amathusa appears to have stood on the site of the mo- 
dern town of Assalt, a few miles east of the Jordan. 
The river Jordan rises to the northward of Palestine, near 
Mount Hermon. Milton assigns to it two sources: 


‘¢ Here the double-founted stream 
Jordan, true limit eastward.” 

Par. Lost, b: xii, 

By the double founts, is meant the little lake of Phiala on the 
one side, and, on the other, the copious spring of the rivulet 
Panaass or Baniass, two leagues east of Phiala. The beauty of 
the spring of the Panaass gave it a fair title to the name of 
«‘ source of the Jordan :” but, if we are guided by size of cur- 
rent, a preference will be assigned to the spring of the river 
Hasberia, 
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Hasberia, which brings the largest contribution of any of the 
early subsidiary streams to the Jordan. The united waters, 
flowing southwards, acquire a breadth of about one hundred 
feet before they fall into the Lake of Galilee; with a depth 
which, though very different according to season and situation, 
may in general be called ten or twelve feet. On issuing from 
the Lake of Galilee, the body of water is much increased, and 
continues holding a southerly course, receiving smaller streams 
from east and west, until it is absorbed in the Dead Sea. To 
visit the shores of the latter was one of the principal objects of 
M. Seetzen’s peregrinations. In his former excursion, he had 
found the inhabitants living in caves : but, in this dreary quarter, 
large tracts were seen to be wholly desolate. ‘The only consi- 
derable river to the east of the Dead Sea is the Arnon, the antient 
limit between the Amorites and Moabites. The ruins of Robba, 
(Rabbath-Moab,) the residence of the kings of Moab, are still 
visible. Karrak, the first inhabited spot discovered by a trae 
veller arriving from the north, is a village on the top of a 
mountain, and commanding an extensive prospect of the Dead 
Sea. In this elevated region, in the month of April, the travel- 
lers sometimes found it necessary to walk fast to keep them- 
selves warm ; while, on the next day, when descending into a 
plain, they experienced the heat of a tropical climate. They 
now arrived at the southern point of the Dead Sea, and pass- 
ed a mountain of chrystallized salt, which extends ten miles 
in length, and impregnates the water with a bitter taste. No 
marine plants were discernible along the shore of this. singular 
lake; and if the traveller has not provided a supply of fresh 
water, he will experience great sufferings from thirst. 
M. Seetzen observed in it an istand of considerable extent. 
The waters of this inland sea have been analyzed since 
M.Seetzen’s journey ; and 500 grains, evaporated to dryness, 
gave as a rpgidue 213 grains of salt. In the farther process of 
analysis, it appeared that 100 parts of the water contained 





Muriate of magnesia - - 24:20 
Muriate of lime - - 10.60 
Muriate of sodas = - 7.80 

42.60 


Sea-water in the latitude of the Canary islands has been found 
to contain, in the quantity of 100 cubic inches, 





Muriate of soda - - 1393 grains. 
Muriate of magnesia - » 380 } 
Sulphate of lime ~ “ 45 

1818 * 
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* Bergman’s Opusc. Vol.i. p. 181. 
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The specific gravity of the water of the ocean was 1.028; 
that of the water of the Dead Sea, 1.245: but the most remark- 
able difference consisted in the circumstance that, in the latter, 
the earthy muriates, which give to the water its great sharpness 
and bitterness, exceed the proportion of common salt in the 
ratio of g to 23 while, in the former, the common salt exceeds 
the others in nearly the same degree. ‘The water of the Dead 
Sea is limpid, and the salt extracted from it is said to be of 
excellent quality. Nothing can be more absurd than the tales 
of iron swimming on its surface, of birds falling dead in their 
passage over the water, or even of the peculiar unhealthiness of 
its vapours. ‘The asphaltum, or solid bituminous substance, 
collected from the surface of the water by the Arabs, and sold 
in large lumps in Jerusalem, is said to ooze out of the rocks, 
and to be formed graduaily into a thick crust. Much, however, 
remains to be ascertained respecting the Dead Sea. Its circum- 
ference is equal to six days’ journey; and M. Seetzen acknow- 
leges (p.43.) that it had been in his power to visit only a small 
part of this extent. Yet, limited as were his observations on 
Palestine, they bear every appearance of accuracy, and form a 
very useful addition to our topographical knowlege. Lo 

‘ 





Art. VII. A Topographical Dictionary of the Dominion of Wales ; 
‘ exhibiting the Names of the several Cities, Towns, Parishes, Town- 
ships, and Hamlets, with the County and Division of the County, 
_ to which they respectively belong.—The Valuation and Patrons of 
D steaeatiedh Senahenn, and the Tutelary Saint of each Church. — 
The resident Population, according tothe Returns made to Parlia- 
ment in 1801 ; and the Amount of the Parochial Assessments ae- 
cording to the Returns made to Parliament in 1803. — The Dis- 
tance and Bearing of every Place from the nearest Post-Office, and 
of the Post-Offices from the Metropolis, — Markets and Fairs. — 
Members of Parliament and Corporations. — Free Schools. — Petty 
Sessions, and Assizes. — To which is added, Miscellaneous In- 
formation respecting Monastic Foundations, and other Matters 
of Local History. Compiled from actual Inquiry, and arranged 
in alphabetical Order; being a Continuation of the Topography 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. By 
Nicholas Carlisle, Fellow and Secretary of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London. 4to. Price 3]. 3s. Boards. Longman and 
Co., Nicol, &c. 1811. 


r reviewing the former volumes of the work of which this pro- 
fesses to be a continuation, (M.R. Vol. ivi. N.S. p. 415.) we 
spoke in terms of commendation both of the plan and the execu- 
tion; and in delivering our sentiments on the addition before: 
us, since the accounts which it contains are more extended, 
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and consequently more useful and interesting, we feel it our 
duty to speak of it still more ee 

The reason assigned by the author for not incorporating the 
dominion of Wales in his topographical dictionary of England 
was that, ‘the orthography of the names and appellatives in that 
part of the kingdom appearing irregular, he could not prevail 
upon himself to throw them into alphabetical form without 
having attained some knowledge of the language and of the 
country. The publication of the account of that district being 
for this cause deferred, the delay which waa created by accident 
proved the means of rendering the details much more ample; 
for the author, as he expresses himself, being sensible of his 
incompetence to the undertaking, determined to sollicit the 
aid of intelligent persons throughout the principality. With 
this view, in March 1808, he circulated a letter, with fifteen 
specific questions subjoined to it, directed to the officiating 
minister of every parish in the dominion of Wales; of which 
one thousand, seven hundred, and fifty copies were printed and 
distributed. In the month of November following, an advertise- 
ment was inserted in all the newspapers, which are in use 
throughout Wales, respectfully thanking those clergymen who 
had warmly and liberally promoted his inquiries by their very 
satisfactory and copious answers ; repeating the questions to 
those who might not have received the circular letter, or who 
might not have had leisure to comply with his request; and 
at the same time inviting the laity to co-operate in the com- 


pletion of his object. He thus states the success which he 
experienced : 


‘ He can only by a pure and simple expression endeavour to con- 
vey his gratitude and respect, when he records that concerning every 
parish in the dominion of Wales he has received not only information, 
but from many of their worthy ministers kind and encouraging offers 
of additional aid. 

‘ In several of the parochial descriptions, the author has availed 
himself of the opportunity to mention with becoming respect the 
names of the clergymen who contributed to them, thereby also giving 
sanction to the formation now communicated. Moreover, lest 
any thing of consequence might have been omitted, as soon as the 
descriptions of each county were compiled, the manuscripts were 
then sent for revision to the following gentlemen, who are well skilled 
in the Welsh language, and conversant with their respective counties *. 





‘ * It is proper to mention here, in justice to the worthy ministers 
of the counties of Carnarvon, Denbigh, Flint, and Merioneth, that 
those counties have not been revised by reason of the extraordinar 
behaviour of a gentleman in Merionethshire ; who having voluntarily 
pledged himself to perform that office, not only broke his promise, 
but has kept the manuscripts which were confided to his care? 
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Anglesea, to the Rev. Samuel Rowlands, of Aber Ffraw. Brecknock, 
to the Rev. Henry Thomas Payne, of Llan Bedr. Caermarthen, to 
the Rev. Thomas Beynon, of Llan Deilo Fawr. Cardigan, to the 
Rev. Thomas Thomas, of Aber Porth. Glamorgan, to the Rev. 
John Collins, M. A. of Ilston, for the hundreds of Llan Gefelach 
and Gwyr ; and to the Rev. William Berkin Meacham Lisle, LL.D. 
of St. Fagan’s, forthe remainder of that county. Montgomery, to the 
Rev. Walter Davies, of Manafon. Pembroke, to the Rev. Edward 


Hughes, of Tenby. Radnor, to the Rev. Henry Williams, of 
Rhayader. 


‘ The author is ignorant of any better method by which accurac 
could have been obtained ; and he dares not trust the fullness of his 
heart to express the esteem and gratitude which he feels, and ever 
shall feel, for such honourable, unprecedented, and zealous support.’ 


On examining the work, we find that it contains all which 
its ample title-page professes to supply, together with much 
other interesting information ; among which are the returns of 
livings under 15o0l. per annum, made to the governors of the 
bounty of Queen Ann forthe augmentation and maintenance of 
the poor clergy, by the archbishops and bishops of their respective 
dioceses, in the year 1810. At the end of the preface is like- 
wise subjoined a list of the most important topographical and 
historical works which have been consulted; and to make the 
whole as complete as the author could render it, he has added 
directions to such of his readers as may be strangers to the 
Welsh language, shewing the right pronunciation of all the 
letters that differ from the English orthography : with a copious 
glossary, or explanation of the descriptive Welsh words which 
most frequently occur in the names and appellatives of places. 
Jn order to give our readers a more particular idea of the book, 


we shall make one or two extracts; selecting accounts of a 
parish and of a town: 


¢ ABER GwiLt, in the Cwmwd of Elfed, Cantref Mawr, (now 
called the hundred of Elfed, county of Carmarthen, South Wales, ) 
a discharged V., valued in the King’s books at 3]. 6s. 8d. Patron, 
the Bishop of St. David’s: church ded. to St. David. The resi- . 
dent population of this parish in 1801 (consisting of the hamlets of 
Crag Glas, Fyneu, Glann Tywi, Hengil, and Ystym Gwili) was 
1617. ‘The money raised by the parish rates in 1803, was 450]. 6s. 
at 7s. gd. inthe pound. Itis 2 m. E.b.N. from Carmarthen. The 
fairs are holden on the 2d and 27th of October. The present 
worthy vicar, the Rev. William Morgan, very obligingly adds, 
Aber Gwili is situate in the lordship or manor of Wydigada, of 
which Lord Cawdor is lord of the manor. Tradition says there 
were formerly several chapels in this parish, of which only one now 
remains, called Llanfihangel Uwch Gwili: I have seen some ruins 
of another called Cappel Bach. It is governed by a portrieve 
who is chosen annually about Michaelmas, at a court leet, holden 
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for Fyneu (or the Village Hamlet), a small lordship of which the 
Bishop of St. David’s is lord of the manor. Here is an endowed 
free school for 12 poor children of the parish. Its extent from 
south-east to north-west is about eight miles, and its breadth in the 
middle, about five miles. It is mostly enclosed and cultivated, ex- 
cept between 4 and 500 acres of common, which are not enclosed. 
It is plesantly situate near the confluence of the river Gwili with the 
Tywi. ‘ Thomas Beck, Bishop of St. David’s, (perhaps upon his 
college at Langadoc’s not taking effect) made the church here col- 
legiate A.D. 1287, for 22 prebendaries, 4 priests, 4 choristers, and 
2 clerks, to the honour likewise of St. Maurice. Henry Gower, 
Bishop of St. David’s, ordained A.D. 1334, that there should be 
in this college a precentor, chancellor, and treasurer, and made some 
orders relating to it. But King Henry VIII., thinking it an im- 
proper place for hospitality, and that some of the revenues of it 
might be much better employed, annexed it A.D. 1541 to his new 
erected college at Brecknock. It was valued 26 Hen. VIII. at 
42]. per ann. as Dugdale, Speed, and M.S. Valor.”” ‘Tanner’s 
Not. Mon. — According to the Diocesan Report, in 1809, the 
yearly value of this benefice arising from augmentation, tythes of 
hay, rent of glebe, fixed stipend, and surplice fees, was 110]. 178. 10d.” 
‘ ABER YsTWITH, in the cwmwd of Creiddyn, cantref of Pen- 
wedic (now called the hundred of Genau’r Glynn), county of Car- 
digan, South Wales ; in the parish of Llan Badarn Fawr : a perpetual 
curracy, not in charge: patron, the Vicar of Llan Badarn Fawr. 
Church ded. to St. Michael. The resident population of this township, 
in 1801, was 1758, ‘The money raised by the parish rates, in 1803, 
was 329]. 3s. 7d. at 3s. in the pound. It is 2024 m. W.N.W. 
from London. The markets are on Monday and Saturday. The 
first Monday in November, and that in May, are called Hireing 
Mondays ; when a great number of persons meet here to hire ser- 
vants, by ancient custom. It is one of the contributary boroughs 
to Cardigan. It was incorporated by Edward I. and is governed 
by a mayor, recorder, and common council. The petty sessions 
are holden here. It is situate on the bay of Cardigan; and ac- 
cording to Mr. Meyrick, is a very pleasant summer-retreat, and is 
improving yearly. The roads are excellent : the accommodations 
are good : and they have the several amusements of plays and assem- 
blies. The herring fishery flourished here about thirty years ago ; 
and that fish, as well as cod, is frequently caught at present. ‘The 
harbour is not sufficiently large or commodious for the utmost ex- 
tent of trade, of which the place, from its situation, is capable; the 
bar, at its entrance, preventing ships of any considerable burden 
from entering, except in spring tides, when there is about fourteen 
feet of water. The trade, which it carries on at present, is in the 
exportation of lead, calamine, oak-bark, and corn, and a few manu- 
factured goods to Bristol and Liverpool. The coast is grand, and 
marine prospect particularly fine. The bathing here is well con- 
ducted ; and, in general, there is a good sandy bottom at all hours 
of the tide, notwithstanding the beach is wholly composed of pebbles. 
The Duke of Leeds, as lord of the manor of Faenor, has a duty of 
five 
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five shillings per ton on coals carried coastwise, which was first 
granted by King Charles the Second. It derives its name from being 
built exactly opposite the Aber or Mouth of the river Ystwith, i.e. 
where it falls into the river Rheidiol, The history of the castle is 
interesting : it is said to have been the residence of Cadwaladyr, the 
last king of the Britons: in 1109, when Cadwgan ap Bleddyn’s 
dominions were bestowed on Gilbert Strongbow, Earl of Strigil, 
this fortress fell of course to his possession: in 1116, Grufydd ap 
Rhys laid siege to it, but was dreadfully handled by Ralph Steward: 
in 1135, Owain Gwynedd and Cadwaladyr, his brother, in revenge 
for their sister’s murder by Maurice de Londres, destroyed this 
castle; which was very strong and well garrisoned. It seems, how- 
ever, to have been soon repaired or rebuilt by Cadwaladyr, who is 
styled Lord of Cardigan, and had his usual residence in this castle, 
until the unnatural rencontre between him and his son-in-law, Anarod 
ap Grufydd: 


6 Animosus Anarawd a Socero casus ;”’ Pentarchia. 


when it was burnt down by his brother, Owain Gwynedd. In 
1208 Maelgon ap Rhys, being apprehensive of am hostile visit from 
Llywelyn ap Jorwerth, and despairing of making any stand 
against him, demolished this his castle ; it was rebuilt by Llywelyn. 
In 1211, King John, having subdued all Wales, on his departure, 
charged Foulke, Viscount Caerdiff, warden of the marches, to oblige 
Rhys and Owain ap Grufydd up Rhys to surrender this castle, with 
which they complied; and it was fortified by the warden, but soon 
retaken and demolished by Maelgon and Rhys Fychan. In 1222, 
Rhys ap Grufydd, having differed with Llywelyn ap Jorwerth re- 
specting a division of property, united his forces to those of the Earl 
of Pembroke ; which so irritated Llywelyn, that he took his castle 
of Aber Ystwith and all its dependencies: from this period history 
is silent, until the year 1277, when Rhys ap Meredydd of the royal 
house of South Wales, surrendered the strong fortress of Yystrad 
Tywy to Edward the First, who, for the better defence of his newly 
acquired possessions, erected a castle at Aber Ystwith, which was- 
taken, in 1282, by Rhys ap Maelgon and Grufydd ap Meredydd ap 
Owain, with other noblemen of South Wales: it was taken by the 
Prince of Wales, during the insurrection of Qwain Glandowr: but 
soon retaken by Owain, who garrisoned it strongly with his brave, 
though deluded, countrymen.— A gentleman of the name of Bushel, 
proprietor of the lead mines in this neighbourhood, obtained of 
King Charles.the First the privilege of setting up a mint in this 
castle, for the payment of his miners. Mr. Bushel, out of gratitude 
for the favour, when the civil war broke out, cloathed the King’s 
whole army, and furnished his Majesty a loan (which was considered 
as a gift) of forty thousand pounds; and when that unfortunate 
Prince was pressed by the Parliament, he raised hima regiment among 
his miners, at his own charge: it was finally garrisoned by the 
usurper Cromwell. This castle is situate on a rock jutting out into 
the sea, und has a most romantic appearance. It now belongs to 
Colonel Johnes, M. P., of Haféd, who having granted a long lease 
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of it to Mr. Probart, of Shrewsbury, steward to Earl Powys, this 
gentleman has converted it to a delightful purpose, having made 
walks in it in the most judicious places ; and it is now the promenade 
of the fashionables, who retire to Aber Ystwith during the summer 
-season.—The castle of Aber Rhcidiol, on the confluence of the Rhei- 
diol and Ystwith, was taken by Rhys ap Grufydd, in 1164 from 
Roger de Clare, and demolished ; this was but a retaliative piece of 
justice, for the Earl, a little while before, had instigated Walter ap 
Llywarch, servant of Einion, Rhys’s nephew, to murder Einion in 
his bed. 
“* Impiger Einion, 
Proh dolor! a famulo jugulatus fraude Lomarchi.”’ Pentarchia. 


‘ Castell Strad Pythyll, not far from Aber Rheidiol, was taken, 
‘intf1116, by Grufydd ap Rhys, and the garrison slain; it then 
belonged to Ralph, steward to Gilbert Earl of Strigil ; this is called 
in Mr. Owen’s map, Aber Peithyll—Aber Ystwith is at present the 
largest town in the county of Cardigan. The old church stcod to 
the west of the town; the present church was erected by subscrip- 
tion. According to the diocesan report, in 1809, the yearly value 
of this benefice, arising from augmentation, rent of land, fixed stipend, 
and surplice fees, was 86l.2s. At the Wig, on the north side of the 
town, a capital harbour, according to Mr. Morris, might be made, 
by running a pier out on the ridge of the rocks, which may be effected 
at the expence of about 20,0001; this would then be the best situa- 
tion on the coast of Wales, for the station of packets between Eng- 


land and Ireland.’ 


With respect to the orthography of the names of the places, 
great pains have been taken to render it correct ; indeed, it may 
for the most part be considered as a standard for future writers 
to follow. That which is adopted by the author is, however, in 
many cases different from that which is commonly used ; and 
in fixing on it, he endeavoured from various sources to ascertain 
the most proper mode. 

In deciding on the general merit of this compilation, we 
cannot help expressing our opinion that, had it afforded a 
general history and description of each county under separate 
heads, detailing their respective hundreds and divisions; and 
also had the several hundreds been described as distinct arti- 
cles, specifying the several parishes which they severally con- 
tain; it would have been more satisfactory. At present, the 
places seem to be quite disjointed ; and no reference occurs for 
any person who is desirous of reading all that is related of any 
particular county, to procure the desired information. Had the 
volume also contained a general map of the principality, and 
particularly maps for each county, its value would have been 
much enhanced; and we think that the price, at which it igs 
sold, might have afforded such useful appendages. However, 
while we state these matters as defects, which may be easily re- 
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medied in a second edition, we feel disposed to repeat our 
favourable opinion of its merits. ‘The general reader will find 
it both useful and entertaining, and wil] meet with much in- 
formation which he may seek in vain in other publications ; 
and all lovers of topography and antiquities, especially these 
who are connected with the principality, will consider them- 
selves as under great obligations to the author, for the pains 
which he has taken in collecting so many particulars of this 
interesting district. 

Mr. Carlisle’s ‘Topographical. Dictionary of Scotland, in 
pursuance of his general design, has recently appeared, in two 
volumes, 4to. We shall take farther notice of it, and of the 


volume relative to Ireland, when opportunity serves. W.Re 5 


4 





Art. VIII. The Beauties of Christianity. By F. A. De Chateau- 
briand, Author of Travels in Greece and Palestine, Atala, &c. 
Translated from the French by Frederic Shoberl. Witha Preface 
and Notes, by the Rev. Henry Kett, B. D., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 8vo. 3 Vols. 11. 11s. 6d. Boards. Colburn. 
1813. 

wet a title for such a book, and what a book for such a 

title! As a hoax it is abundantly too long, and too 
laboured ; we therefore cannot doubt that the author seriously 

means to advocate the cause of Christianity : but we are not a 

little surprised that a Protestant divine should be so highly 

pleased with M. Chateaubriand’s present effusions, as to recom- 
mend them by a preface, and to honour them by subjoining 
notes. In our estimation, a wilder effusion was never offered 
to the public; and though it displays brilliancy of genius, and 
an extent of reading, we conceive that it contains neither a just 
view nor a proper defence of the religion of the New Testa- 
ment. Mr. Kett’s judgment must have been reposing with 

Orlando’s wits, in the valley of the moon, when he gave his 

sanction to this display of Beauties, which are rather those of 

the Catholic church than of Christianity. It is not that Christi- 

anity which was taught by Christ and his apostles, but a 

Christianity of a subsequent manufacture, that is the object of 

M. Chateaubriand’s delineation and profuse eulogy; and so very 

extravagant are many of his assertions, that, instead of our per- 

using them with any satisfaction as affording either an illustration 
or a defence of our holy religion, they often give us concern as 
calculated only to excite the jeer of the infidel. We are seriously 
angry with Mr. Kett for the miserable compliment which he 
has indirectly paid to the religion of Jesus, by supposing that 
it could be honoured and promoted by such rhapsodies as 
those that are contained in M. Chateaubriand’s pages. A work 


intitled the Beauties of Christianity might be supposed to include 
extracts 
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extracts from the discourses of Christ and the writings of his 
apostles : but, instead cf such specimens, we are danced about 
from Dan to Beersheba to be shewn what is not Christianity ; 
and then, as if to make sport for the Philistines (though cer- 
tainly not with this evil design), the author attaches so much 
irrationality to religion, that unbelievers, against whom he pro- 
fessedly writes, must be rather gratified than confounded. He 
requires us to prefer feeling to understanding, to place poetry 
above science, and in short to give reason and philosophy to the 
dogs. He tells us that ¢ the ages of science have always bordered 
on the ages of destruction, that ‘the irreligious ages necessarily 
lead to the sciences, and the sciences necessarily produce the 
irreligious age.’ On this principle, the Catholic writer before 
us would recommend the writings of the fathers in preference 
to those of the philosophers, and the poems of Dante and Tasso 
to lectures on chemistry and natural history: but when a pro- 
fessed defender of the Christian religion covertly attempts to 
discourage rational inquiry, he ought to be told that St. Paul in 
his time did not think that such paltry management was re- 
quired from the Christian advocate ; for his words are, « J 
speak as unto wise men, judge ye what I say.” 1 Cor. x. 15. 

Under the pretext of displaying to advantage the beauties of 
Christianity, we are presented with a rich medley of topics, 
which tend to make a large book, but have no immediate rela- 
tion to lessons contained in the New Testament. ‘The organi- 
zation of animals and plants; —the habits of amphibious animals 
and reptiles; — poetry and the fine arts; — music; — the 
Gregorian chant ;—sculpture ;— Gothic churches ;—the ruins 
of Palmyra; — the picturesque effects of ruins; — church bells 
and clerical ornaments;—tombs and country church-yards ; — 
monasteries and monastic institutions ; — missions; — militar 
orders ; Benedictines, and Jesuits ;—— with a hundred other et 
cetera, are dragged into M. Chateaubriand’s Christianity: but 
the Christianity of the Gospel is a divinity of a very different 
character, and requires to be exhibited with more brevity and 
simplicity. In Vol. ii. p. 69., this writer asks, ¢ As to external 
pomp, what religion was ever accompanied with ceremonies so 
magnificent as ours ? — with a thousand ceremonies which fur- 
nish a vast subject for splendid descriptions. The modern Muses 
who complain of Christianity cannot certainly be acquainted 
with all its riches.’ Unfortunately for M. Chateaubriand, these 
thousand ceremonies, with which he would set up the modern 
Muses as with a rich stock in trade, are as much parts of the 
religion of Christ as of the religion of Confucius. The same 
remark may be applied to the account of chivalry, and of a 
hundred other irrelevant topics. 
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4l4 Chateaubriand’s Beauties of Christianity. 


Supposing the observation to be correct, which is by no means 
the case, how is Christianity honoured by our being told that 
‘ the ancients had no descriptive poetry or landscape painters ; 
and that no sooner had the apostles began to preach than de- 
scriptive poetry made its appearance.’ Why did not M. Chateau- 
briand attribute the discovery of electricity and galvanism to 
Christianity ? Perhaps he would, if his dread of philosophy 
had not discouraged him. It is somewhat ludicrous to find 
Hell placed among the Beauties of Christianity ; and the following 
recommendation of Dante’s Inferno, as illustrative of the poetry 
of torments, (what an enchanting species of poetry! and how 
appropriate to the spirit of the Gospel!) will make the Protestant 
heretic grin on both sides of his face; though, by the way, he 
ought not to grin at a book which Mr. Kett has recommended. 

¢ Would you become acquainted with the poetry of torments, and 
the hymns of flesh and blood ; descend into the hell of Dante. Here 
spirits are tossed about by the whirlwinds of a tempest ; there burn- 
ing. sepulchres inclose the followers of heresy. The tyrants are 
plunged into a river of warm blood ; the suicides, who have disdained 
the noble nature of man, and sunk towards that of the plant, are 
transformed into stunted trees, which grow in a burning sand, and 
whose branches the harpies are incessantly breaking off. These 
spirits will not be united to their bodies on the day of the general 
resurrection ; they will drag them into a dreary forest, and there sus- 
pend them to the boughs of the trees to which they are attached.’ 

What business, we may be allowed to ask, has a laboured 
comparison of the book of Genesis with the epics of Homer, in 
a work professing to give a picture of the Gospel ? — but, if 
M. Chateaubriand undertakes to compare, he surely ought to do 
ample justice to both parties. In commenting on the incom- 
parably beautiful history of Joseph, it is very justly remarked, 
on that part of Joseph’s speech to his brethren in which he 
says, * It was not ye that sent me hither but God,” that ¢ the Scrip- 
ture never fails to introduce Providence in the perspective of its 
pictures.’ Scripture does uniformly lead our thoughts to the 
Great First Cause: but the writer should have informed his 
readers that a passage exactly parallel to that which he has ex- 
tracted from Genesis, and applauded so highly, is to be found 
in the Iliad. When Helen comes to Priam, instead of upbraid- 
ing her as being the sole cause of the miseries of Troy, he refers 
those sufferings not to her but to the gods: 


Ours mos aitin tcoi, Seok wy aitiol gov.” Il. ©. 164. 
which Mr. Pope thus renders : 
“No crime of thine our present sufferings draws, 
Not thou, but Heav’n’s disposing will, the cause.” 


B. iii. 1. 215. 
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On the subject of the Fine Arts, M. Chateaubriand observes 
that, ‘ following the steps of the Christian religion, they ac- 
knowledge her for their mother ;’ — that ¢ Christianity has in- 
vented the organ, and given sighs to brass;’ — and that ¢ in ar- 
chitecture Christianity has re-established the genuine propor- 
tions :? — but does he not here attribute to Christianity that 
which it never attempted to accomplish ? 

The following sentence may be admired for its prettiness, 
but as a fling at science it is childish: ‘ When Newton and 
Bossuet respectfully uncovered their august heads while pro- 
nouncing the name of God, they were perhaps more worthy 
of admiration at that moment than when the former weighed 
those worlds, the dust of which the other taught mankind to 
despise.’ 

So extravagant is this writer in his representations, that he 
declares that ‘ even the art of writing history must have ex- 
pired, if Christianity had not revivified it.’ ‘The antients, says 
he, * have exhausted all its colours, and if Christianity had not 
furnished a new order of reflections and ideas, the doors of 
history would have been for ever closed against the moderns.’ 

Under the head of modern history, we have a picture of the 
English and French nations; and though it does not belong to 
the subject of his book, it may amuse the reader, and for a 
moment relieve him from the absurdities which we have been 
detailing. We shall therefore insert it, especially as the 
passage is short: 

‘ The Engish have public spirit, and we have national honour ; 
our good qualities are rather the gifts of Divine favour than the effects 
of a political education: like the demi-gods, we are more nearly 
allied to heaven than to earth. 

‘ The French, the eldest sons of antiquity, are Romans in genius, 
and Greeks in character. Restless and fickle in prosperity, constant 
and invincible in adversity ; formed for all the arts ; polished even to 
excess during the tranquillity of the state; rude and savage in poli- 
tical commotions: tossed like ships without ballast, by the vehemence 
of all the passions ; one moment in the skies, the next in the abyss, 
enthusiasts alike in good and inevil, doing the former without expect- 
ing thanks, and the latter without feeling remorse; remembering 
neither their crimes nor their virtues; pusillanimously attached to 
life in time of peace, prodigal of their blood in battle ; vain, satirical, 
ambitious, fond at once of old fashions and of innovations, despising 
all mankind except themselves ; individually, the most amiable; col- 
lectively, the most disagreeable of men; charming in their own 
country, insupportable abroad ; alternately more gentle, more inno- 
cent than the lamb submitting to the knife, and more merciless, more 
ferocious than the tiger springing upon his prey —such were the 
Athenians of old, and such are the French of the present day.’ 


In 
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In his chapter intitled ¢ Infidelity the principal Cause of the 
Decline of Taste, and the Degeneracy of Genius,’ M. Chateau- 
briand places the true religion on a footing with false religions. 


¢ When the national religion ceased to obtain belief atsAthens and 
at Rome, talents disappeared with the gods, and the Muses con. 
signed to barbarism those who no longer placed any faith in them,’ 

‘ Infidelity introduces a spirit of cavilling and disputation, abstract 
definitions, the scientific style, and with it the practice of coining 
new words, all deadly foes to taste and eloquencé.’ 


If coining new words be a sin, is not M. Chateaubriand’s 
Christianity chargeable with this crime? In his exhibition of 
doctrines, we certainly meet with terms which are not to be 
found in the New Testament. 

Convents figure largely among these beauties of the Christian 
religion; and the author avails himself of his travelled knowlege 
to afford us a delineation of some of these cenobite retreats: 


¢ In the chain of Lebanon are seen here and there Maronite con- 
vents erected on the brink of precipices.. Into some of these you 
penetrate through long caverns, the entrance to which is closed by 
masses of rock : into others you cannot gain access but by means of 
a basket let down from the edifice. The sacred river gushes from 
the foot of the mountain ; the forest of black cedars overlooks the 
picture, and is itself surmounted by rounded peaks, clothed with a 
mantle of snow. ‘The miracle is not complete till the moment you 
reach the monastery : within are vineyards, streams, groves; with- 
out, a dreary nature, and the earth, with its rivers, and plains, and 
seas, sunk and lost in the azure abyss. Nourished by religion upon 
these precipitous rocks, between earth and sky, the pious recluses 
soar aloft to heaven, like the eagles of the mountain.’ 


Since religion, according to M.Chateaubriand, should be ra- 
ther poetical than rational, and since ‘ the vulgar are wiser than 
philosophers,’ he has a high respect for popular devotions ; and 
the hymn to the Virgin Mary, as the Maris Stella, or Star of 
the Sea, makes a figure among his Beauties of Christianity. Asa 
composition it is beautiful; and a translation, by the late Dr. Ley- 
den, is inserted in the last note of the second volume : but ought 
such an effusion to appear, with the sanction of one of ourlearned 
clergy, in a work on the nature of the religion of the Gospel? 

The third volume opens with some singular reflections on 
Church Bells. ‘They are new, and in character with the whole 
of this unique publication: 


‘ To us it seems not a little surprizing that a method should have 
been found by a single stroke of a hammer, to excite the same senti- 
ment at one and the same instant in thousands of hearts, and to make 
the winds and clouds the bearers of the thoughts of men.— 

¢ With what transport would Pythagoras, who listened to the 
hammer of the smith, have hearkened to the sound of our bells on 
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any solemn or joyful occasion ! The soul may be moved by the tones 
of a lyre, but it will not be rapt inte enthusiasm as when rouzed by the 
thunders of the combat, or when a powerful peal proclaims in the 
_ region of the clouds the triumphs of the God of battles. 

‘« The sound of bells has a thousand secret relations with man. How 
oft amid the profound tranquillity of night has the heavy tolling of 
the death-bell, like the slow pulsations of an expiring heart, startled 
the adulteress in her guilty pleasures! How often has it caught the 
ear of the Atheist, who in his impious vigils, had perhaps the presump- 
tion to write that there isno God! The pen drops from his fingers; 
he counts with consternation the strokes of death, which seem to say 
to him: And is there then indeed ne God? O how such sounds must 
disturb the slumbers of a Robespierre! Extraordinary religion, 
which by the mere percussion of the magic metal can change plea- 
sures into torments, appal the Atheist, and wrest the dagger ae the 
hand of-the assassin ! 

‘ But more pleasing sentiments also attached us to the sound of 
bells. When, about the time for cutting the corn, the tinkling of 
the little bells of our hamlets was heard intermingled with the sprightly 
strains of the lark, you would have thought that the angel of harvest 
was proclaiming the story of Sephora or of Naomi.’ 





On the dress of the clergy, this writer is equally poetic : 


‘ Fix: your eyes on the Christian priest, and you are instantly 
transported into the country of Numa, Lycurgus, or Zoroaster. 
The tiara shews us the Mede roving among the ruins of Suza and 
Ecbatan ; the a/b, whose Latin name reminds us of the dawn of day, 
and virgin whiteness, affords charming conformities with religious 
ideas.’ 


In the third book of the third volume, we have a chapter on 
‘Jesus Christ and his Life ;’ and here indeed we meet with 
something which is appropriate to the subject undertaken to be 
discussed. ‘The ‘ Beauties of Christianity’ do appear in the 
following passages : 


‘ Jesus Christ appears among men full of grace and truth; the au- 
thority and the mildness of his precepts are irresistible. He comes 
to be the most unhappy of mortals, and all his wonders are for the 
wretched. ‘ His miracles,’? says Bossuet, ** have a much stronger 
character of beneficence than of power.’”? In order to inculcate his 
doctrines, he chooses the apologue or parable, which is easily im- 
pressed on the minds of the people. While walking in the fields he 

ives his divine lessons. When surveying the flowers that adorn the 
mead, he exhorts his disciples to put their trust in Providence, who 
supports the feeble plants and feeds the birds of the air ; when he be 
holds the fruits of the earth he teaches them to judge of men by their 
works: an infant is brought to him and he recommends innocence : 
being among shepherds, he gives himself the appellation of the Good 
Shepherd, anc represents himself as bringing back the lost sheep 
to the fold. In spring he takes his seat upon a mountain, and draws 
from the surrounding objects instruction for the multitude sitting at 
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his feet. From the very sight of this multitude, composed of the 
poor and the unfortunate, he deduces his beatitudes: Blessed are 
they that weep — blessed are they that hunger and thirst. Such as 
observe his precepts, and those who slight themy are compared to 
two men who build houses, the one upon a rock, the other upon 
sand: according to some commentators he designed in this com. 
ote to describe a flourishing village upon a hill, and huts at the 
oot of it destroyed by an inundation. When he asks the woman 
of Samaria for drink, he expounds to her his heavenly doctrine under 
the beautiful image of a well of living water.’— 

‘ His character was amiable, open, and tender, and his charity 
unbounded. The Evangelist gives us a complete and admirable idea 
of it in these few wards: he went about doing good. His resignation 
to the will of God is conspicuous in every moment of his life; he 
loved and felt the sentiment of friendship: the man whom he raised 
from the tomb, Lazarus, was his friend; it was for the sake of the 
grandest sentiment of life that he performed the greatest of his mi- 
racles. In him the love of country may find a model ; # O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem,” he exclaimed, at the idea of the judgments which threat- 
ened that guilty city, “ how often would r have gathered thy chil- 
dren together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not!”’ Casting his sorrowful eyes from the top of a 
hill over this city doomed for her crimes to a signal destruction, he 
was unable to restrain his tears: be beheld the city, says the Evan- 
gelist, and wept over it. lis tolerance was not less remarkable : 
when his disciples begged him to command fire to come down from 
heaven on a village of Samaria which had denied him hospitality, he 
replied with indignation: Ye duow not what manuer of spirit ye are 
of.’ 

From the divine character and lessons of Christ, M. Chateau- 
briand rapidly passes to the hierarchy, and like a zealous 
Catholic asserts that St. Peter, in the capital of the Roman 
world, laid the foundation of ecclesiastical power : — we are 
pleased to find, however, that Mr. Kett has plucked up spirit 
enough to enter his protest against an assertion, for the support 
of which no clear evidence exists. It is extremely improbable 
that St. Peter ever visited Rome; it is still more improbable 
that he was constituted bishop of that city ; and as to the state- 
ment of ‘an illustrious chain of pontitfs, heirs of the apostolic 
authority, which has ‘been unbroken for more than eighteen 
hundred years,’ it is too hypothetic to be admitted as true history. 

Who but this excentric writer would place the military 
orders, which sprang up in the dark-ages, to the account of 
Christianity ? He seems to think that he honours the Gospel 
by allying it with chivalry : *The only poetical period of our 
history,’ says he, ‘the age of chivalry, belongs to it [Christi- 
anity]: the true religion possesses the singular merit of having 
created among us the age of fiction and enchantment.’ As 
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4vell might he have ascribed to Christianity all the persecu- 
tions, massacres, and bloody wars which have disgraced Chris- 
tendom. The religion of Jesus disclaims the use of the sword 
on any pretext: ‘ the weapons of its warfare are not carnal ,” 
its spirit and power center in its benevolence: it may be fair, 
therefore, to attripute hospitals, and all provisions for the educa- 
tion and comfortref the poor and afflicted, to this source, — 
as well as some improvement in civil and criminal laws. 

This miscellaneous production takes a very wide range, and 
contains many amusing details ; it affords also a very ample 
view of the institutions of the Roman Catholic church : but we 
Protestants cannot allow that Catholicism and Christianity are 
in all casesthe same. M. Chateaubriand has furnished a learned 
and splendid reverie: but his work will never be classed among 
the judicious apologies for the Christian religion, even on the 
score of displaying its internal evidences; a merit which Mr. 
Kett seems to think it possesses. 





Art. IX. An Enquiry into the various Systems of Political 
Economy ; their Advantages and Disadvantages; and the Theory 
most favourable to the Increase of National Wealth. By Charles 
Ganilh, Advocate. Translated from the French by D. Boileau, 
Author of “ An Introduction to the Study of Political Eco- 
nomy,” &c. 8vo. pp.492. 148. Boards. Colburn. 


Art. X. An Introduction to the Study of Political Economy ; or 
an elementary View of the Manner in which the Wealth of Na- 
tions is produced, increased, distributed, and consumed. By D. 


Boileau, Svo. pp. 406. 9s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 


‘ir Francis D’Ivernois, amid all the faults which he is 
disposed to attribute to France and her government, has 
acknowleged, in a work which we lavely noticed *, that there 
are two men, in conspicuous occupations in Paris, who un- 
derstand the true principles of civil administration. These 
persons are M. De Guer, author of a well-known tract intitled 
“ Considerations on Finance,” and the author of the first- 
named book in this article. ‘The reader, who is acquainted 
with the knowlege and judgment of these writers, cannot 
fail to lament that their sound and enlightened principles 
have had so little influence on the measures of the French 
government. Had their advice been followed in the cabinet, 
they would have taught Bonaparte the folly of wasting, in 
unprofitable warfare, that part of his population which was 
most likely to become useful in the capacity of productive 
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. labourers; and in that’ case the independence of Spain woukd. 
not have been assailed, nor would the swamps of Poland 
have formed a subject of sanguinary contest between France 
and Russia. Even Holland would have been respected ; and 

_the French would have been taught the useful lesson that 

they could derive more wealth from her commerce while an 

- independent state, than from the most rigorous attempts to 
compress her resources within their exclusive grasp; or to 
exempt themselves from the payment of her public debt by 
violating the faith of the state towards its creditors. 

M. Ganilh begins by exhibiting the discrepancies of opi- 
nion, among the writers of all countries, with regard to the 
nature of wealth. Some make a distinction between public 
and private wealth; others declare wealth to consist in the 
possession of whatever “ ministers to our wants and enjoy- 
ments ;” while a third party, not satisfied with this compre- 


phensive explanation, insist that wealth is made up of ‘ what- 


ever is superfluous.” Equal difference exists respecting. the 
sources of wealth; some systems agreeing in a few points, but 
being in others so much at variance, that it is impossible to 
combine them in a general theory. 


‘ Hence,’ adds M. Ganilh, * that variety of systems among 
authors, of methods among governments, of opinions among the 
learned; hence the discouragement of those who are desirous of 
studying the science, and the indifference of those whom a sense 
of duty should prompt to acquire the knowledge of it ; hence also 
the little respect which Political Economy enjoys in the world, and 
4its total exclusion from the official routine of practical statesmen. 
Some, in other respects, well informed men, doubt the existence of 
the science; others are even tempted to consider it as an occult 


one, the mysteries of which are revealed only to a few initiated in 
dividuals.’ 


One of the chief points, in which M. Ganilh ventures to 
differ from Dr. Smith, relates to the propriety of government- 
interference in matters of trade. Our distinguished country- 
man appears to give an absolute negative to the question; 
while M. Ganilh is of opinion that government may, at times, 
depart from the strict rule of non-interposition, and may pass 
laws which will give a salutary direction to individual in- 
dustry. — He divides his work into two general heads; an 
investigation, I. Of the various Systems concerning the 
Sources of Wealth; and, II. Of the Systems relating to their 
different Ramifications, such as Labour, Capital, Circulation, 
Revenue, &c. 

M. Ganilh introduces a forcible contrast between the effects 
ef the pursuit of wealth im a rude and in 9 civilized age. In 
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the former, it leads to war and domestic servitude; while in 
the latter it seeks the surer course of steady labour and indus- 
try. How much is it to be regretted that nations have not 
yet become aware that they have nothing to fear from the 
rivalship of each other, and that the manufacturer and the 
trader in any country will find a source of additional acquisition 
in the prosperity of their neighbours! Among other points 
which demonstrate the liberality of M. Ganilh’s views, we 
may reckon his opinion (p.145.) that the labour of the slave is 
eventually dearer than that of the free workman. First im- 
pressions appear to suggest a contrary conclusion: but, when 
the subject is probed to the bottom, we shall find that nothing 
can counterpoise the advantages of the care, the skill, and the 
frugality, which are generated in that state in which the highest 
and the lowest reap in proportion to the measure of their 
exertions. 

In comparing the different descriptions of labour, M. Ga- 
nilh is less partial to agriculture than Dr.Smith. He dwells 
(p-103.) on the maniteld advantages which are attendant on 
commercial labour, and which arise chiefly from its suscep- 
tibility of subdivision. In another passage, (p. 139.) he 
makes ample allowance for the improvement of labour pro- 
duced by the application of machinery. He has the judg- 
ment to discard the common notion that small farms are 
conducive to population; and he points out (p. 139.), though 
not with sufficient energy, the advantage of concentrating 
capital and exertion in the cultivation of an extensive occu- 
pancy. — Occasionally, when his subject permits, he finds 
means to introduce a tone of animation to which Political 
Economy has seldom been deemed favourable : 


‘In vain do nations exert, fatigue, and exhaust themselves in mi- 
litary, diplomatic, and commercial combinations, to obtain, by cun- 
ning or force, a larger or smaller share of the general wealth. 
Their efforts are abortive; the distribution of wealth follows the 
ratio of labour, manufactures and commerce; and as these obey 
neither force nor cunning, and only yield to equivalents, blind am- 
bition will, necessarily, at last be obliged to submit to their peace- 
able rule.” ¢ Wealth, produced by industry, maintains, in eighteen- 
twentieths of the people, the strength, energy, and dexterity, with 
which man is endowed by nature, and developes, in the two remain- 
ing twentieths, those faculties of the mind which seem beyond the 


sphere of humanity, and bring man, as it were, nearer to the divin’. 


nature. Produced by industry, wealth banishes idleness and the 

vices unavoidably connected with idleness ; it renders man laborious, 
atient, sober, economical, and adorns him with those precious quae 
ties, the sources of individual, demestic, and social virtues.’ 
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Our limits not permitting a full exhibition of M. Ganilh’s 
tenets, much less any discussion of their accuracy, we must 
conclude with a notice of the contents of the different divisions 
of his book. They treat, . 


I. Of Systems respecting the Origin of Wealth. 








i. — —- Labour. 
lil. — Capital. 
Iv. — — the Circulation of the Produce of 





Labour by Commerce. : 
V. Of National Income and Consumption. 


The whole is followed by a clear Index, on an analytical 
plan. 





M: Boileau had. published his Introduction to Political Eco- 
nomy before he translated M. Ganilh’s work. He candidly ad- 
mits that his Introduction possesses no claim to originality, being 
chiefly a compilation from Professor Jacob’s text-hook for Ger- 
man universities, and from notes committed to paper in the 
course of his own reading. In a treatise of this description, 
the chief merit must consist in perspicuity and arrangement ; 
of these qualities, a favourable presumption is afforded by the 
methodical plan of the present volume; and the reader who per- 
severes in the perusal of it will be repaid by useful, .if not strik- 
ing information. ‘Those, for example, who are doubtful of 
the impolicy of long apprenticeships, will find a number of 
arguments against them condensed into the compass of a 
couple of pages. (pp.21!, 212.) In an earlier part, the nature 
of the profits of stock is explained with sufficient clearness, 
and in limits of very moderate extent. ‘The praise of brevity 
and perspicuity is due also to other parts of the work; such 
as the attempt to elucidate the undecided question respecting 
productive and unproductive labour; as well as the less intri- 
cate principles which regulate the employment of capital in 
trade. Like M. Ganilh, this author divides his essay into 
books, which treat respectively, 

I. Of the Nature and Origin of Public Wealth. 
tl. —- — Increase of Public Wealth. 

III. — its Distribution. 

IV. — its Consumption. 

M. Boileau regrets that a prejudice prevails against the study 
of Political Economy, in consequence of the name being taken 
in too extensive a sense. He wishes it to be separated from 
all consideration of politics, and to be restricted to what the 
(Sermans have recently begun to call it, «* National Economy,” 
or the laws which regulate the operation of productive labour. 
He appears from his preface to have in view a project of — 
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public lectures on this department of science ; and this elemen- 
tary treatise may perhaps have been put together with a view 
to promote such a purpose; but the author speaks of it with 
great modesty, and declares that he shall be amply satisfied if 
‘ his compilation be accounted an useful introduction to the 
standard work of Dr. Smith.’ +. 


_— 
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Art. XI. Historical Sketches of Politics and Public Men, for the 
Year 1812. To be continued annually, 8vo. pp.2i2. 7s, 
Boards. LongmanandCo. 1813. 

[rae tiaLitt is so rare a feature in publications relative to 

the current politics of the day, that reviewers, in common 
with other readers, have almost ceased to expect it. Above all, 
they have learned to distrust the pretensions of those who 
usher in their works with reiterated declarations of their ex- 
emption from prejudice or party-attachment. The modesty of 
the notice prefixed to the volume before us was calculated to 
excite a different expectation, and a perusal of it has fully 

_ confirmed the favourable impression: since the writer, who- 
ever he be, brings to his task a much larger share of informa- 
tion, reflection, and ealm temper, than generally belongs to 
the authors of temporary productions, His plan will be best 
understood from his table of contents. 

1. General View of the Character of the different Parties ; — 
the Ministerial Party ; — the Opposition ; — the Popular Party, 

2. Ministerial and Party Changes during the Year, 

3. The Foreign Policy of Great Britain. 

4. Bonaparte and the French Empire. 

5. The Campaign in the Peninsula. 

6. Russian Politics ;—- Campaign in the North, 

g. America and the Orders in Council, 

8. Ireland and the Catholic Question, 

g. The East India Company, 

10. The Question of Peace. 

A spirit of deliberate inquiry and a cool judgment are cone 
spicuous, not on some merely, but on all the topics discussed, 
Whether we turn to the character of Bonaparte and the ques- 
tion of our foreign policy; to the conduct of the war in 
Spain; to the domestic questions of the India Company and 
of Catholic-emancipation ; or to the still more delicate ground 
of the respective merits of our political parties, we trace a 
writer always devoid of intentional misrepresentationy and not 
often liable to inaccurate conclusions. Much, however, as 
we approve this volume, we shall not offer to our readers any 
specimens of its composition ; since the leading. topics of diss 
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cussion afe fresh in the public recollection, and, in a work 
which is to be continued annually, the exposition of any defects 
which it may contain is a task of more utility than a diffuse 
exhibition of its merits. 

In treating of the depressed state of our trade during the last 
hree years, this writer appears (p. 173.) to lay too much stress 
on Bonaparte’s prohibitory edicts. He does not seem to be aware 
that the obstructions prescribed by the letter of the French 
law were very frequently not enforced; and that the interval- 
of sixteen months, from autumn 1810 to the end of 1811, 
was almost the only time of rigorous exclusion. The clamour 
raised by Bonaparte in support of the continental system was 
excited more with the view of extending his military occu- 
pancy, and in course the subjugation of his neighbours, than 
with the hope of overthrowing the trade of Great Britain. — 
In another point, too, the origin of conspiracies under the 
French government, this author does not appear to have fa- 
thomed the depths of revolutionary artifice. He believes 
(p. 151.) that Bonaparte was more strongly affected by the plot 
at Paris in October, than by the loss of his grand army. That 
plot, however, we considered, like the more recent conspi- 
racies at Amsterdam and Genoa, as in a great measure pro- 
moted by the arrangements of government. With a people 
so much guided by appearances as the French, the display 
of a defeated project of insurrection is greatly calculated to 
strenpthen the hands of the ruling power. We remember to 
havé heard it remarked by Parisian politicians in the year 1796, 
that the exposure of the conspiracy of Brotier and La Ville- 
heurnois produced to the Directory as much good, and. to the 
Reyalists as much harm, as all the Italian victories of that eventful 
campaign. In 1804, also, we saw with what rapidity Bonaparte 
turned to his own account the popular impression excited by the 
failure of Pichegru’s enterprize. It had long been a part of 
the Jacobin creed to have a resource of this nature in reserve 
for the hour of emergency. Persons against whom might 
be brought proofs of delinquency to a certain extent were 
confined, but were kept from trial until a season when it be- 
came expedient to strike terror by their punishment into their 
disaffected. neighbours. Such, we have no doubt, was the 
case very recently in Holland and Italy; and if the previous 
disturbance at Paris was less directly the contrivance of govern- 
ment, it is evident that Bonaparte, on his return from Poland, 
expatiated on it more loudly and more frequently than the 

fact required. His object evidently was to draw away the at- 
tention of the French nation from the dreadful catastrophe 

which had befallen his military force. 
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" With regard to domestic affairs, the chief misapprehension 
of this writer consists in overrating the political importance of 
Marquis Wellesley and Mr. Canning. In enlarging (p. 8.) on 
the eloquence of the latter, we are surprized that it should 
escape him that proficiency in public speaking is seldom ac- 
companied by those solid acquirements which constitute real 
statesmen; and he who analyzes the gradual progress of the 
mind, and who ascertains the ungracious truth that a length of 
time, much beyond ordinary calculation, is necessary for the 
attainment of the knowlege which is indispensable to a public 
man, will be disposed to regret that our ministers should be 
obliged to pass so much time within the walls of parliament.. 
To this cause he will trace the principal failures of Mr. Pitt, 
and the striking contrast between his eloquence in the senate 
| and his powers of judging in the cabinet. — With respect to 
Marquis Wellesley, we should have supposed that the declara- 

tion on the part of this author, of his Lordship’s repeated errors 
in home-transactions, (pp. 46. 53.55.) would have produced 
more caution im his encomiums (p. 15.) on this nobleman’s 
amazing talents aS a war-minister. ‘Those who are fond of 
representing a public man as foolish in one way, and wise in 
another, remind us of the eulogists of General Mack; who 
maintained, even after the overthrow at Ulm, that there was 
not in Europe an abler officer, for the “ Plan of a Campaign.” 
We would advise this writer to read Lord Wellesley’s speech 
in March last, on his favourite subject, the conduct of the 
war in Spain ; and to examine how far his Lordship’s character 
for close inquiry, attentive comparison, or deliberate con- 
clusion, will be raised by that elaborate harangue. At the 
same time we discover an equal desire of impartiality on this 
as on other topics; the author speaking (p. 53.) without reserve 
and without compliment on the motives which he conceived to 
actuate his favourite statesman. 

We proceed to notice a few mistakes of subordinate im~ 
portance. ‘The Milan decree is represented (p. 161.) as pre- 
ceding instead of following our Orders in Council. Prussia is 
said (p. 130.) to have been compelled to bring her whele mili- 
tary force (instead of 30,000 men) into the field against Russia. 
The portion of French troops withdrawn last year from Spain 4 
was greatly short of the 50,000 mentioned in p. 130.3 and 
the junction of Marshal Victor to Bonaparte, after the battle 
of Borodino, took place only in our newspapers. Wittgen- 
stein’s offensive operations in October were directed, not as it 
is said (p. 142.) on Moscow, but to the obstruction, by all 
possible means, of the retreat of Bonaparte’s army,— We 
Cannot coincide with this author in giving our late ministers 
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credit for a conciliatory disposition, as to the impressment of 
seamen from American ships ; since they were perfectly aware 
that our naval officers were in the habit of impressing American 
citizens, but never chose to attach any penalty to the com- 
mission of this dangerous irregularity. The recall of Admiral 
Berkeley and the mission of Mr. Rose, after the affair of the 
Chesapeake frigate, were caused much less by the moderation 
attributed (p. 168.) to our cabinet, than by a desire to pre- 
vent the American nation from rising up, as one man, against 
our Orders in Council. 

After these animadyversions, we return to the more welcome 
task of expressing our approbation of the merits of this 
writer; whose style is clear, correct, and frequently elegant, 
Were the majority of new publications composed with the 
perspicuity and method which are exhibited in this work, the 
task of reviewing would be incomparably more attractive. In 
the conclusion, the question of peace is treated very briefly, 
but with the same good sense which is manifested in discussin 
the claims of the India Company, and of the Irish Catholics, 
The familiarity of most of the subjects, and the calm tone of 
the composition, may convey to some readers the impression 
of want of novelty or energy: but they who take time to 
weigh the author’s arguments, and appreciate his reasoning, 
will be inclined to form a very different conclusion. L 

0. 


Akt, XII. A cursory Inquiry into the Expediency of repealing the 
Annuity-Aet, and raising the legal Rate of Interest 3 in a Series of 
Letters. By Edward Burtenshaw Sugden, Esq., of Lincoln’s- 
Inn, Barrister at Law, 8vo. pp, 60. 2s. 6d, Murray. 





Mijares fortunate individuals among his Majesty’s subjects, 
who conduct their money-matters with such prudence as 
to stand in no need of borrowing, may be at a loss to know 
what is meant by the Annuity-Act, cited so familiarly in Mr, 
Sugden’s title page: to such persons, them, be it known that 
this kingdom includes a great number of men who, being un- 
able to borrow money at the legal rate of interest, are willing 
to go for a time considerably beyond it. ‘They are partly in and 
artly out of trade; engaged generally in the pursuit of ob- 
jects which they expect will return them the money laid out with 
a large profit ; and sometimes desirous, without any such expectae 
tion, of buying the means of present accommodation by morte 
gaging a part of their income. As the law imposes no limit 
on the rate of interest in the case of a perishable security, the 
ordinary expedient of needy people has been to accomiplish a 
Joan by engaging to paya life-annuity at a high rate. The lif e 
in 
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in question may be either that of the lender or the borrower, 
or of any third person mamed by the lender; or, a plurality of 
lives being seldom objectionable, te annuity may be made pay- 
able during the life of any two or three persons named by the 
Jender. The addition ot one or two lives makes very little dif- 
ference in the yearly rate, because these contracts generally 
give the borrower a power of redemption; and few men incur 
such disadvantageous debts without the intention of speedily 
getting out of them by repayment of the principal. 

‘The members of our Houses of Lords and Commons, know- 
ing very little more of the dithcult questions involved in the 
limiratioa of interest than that a definite point had been fixed 
by law, thought that the best plan was to make individuals act 
up as closely as possible to the statute. It never occurred to our 
legislators forty years ago (and we apprehend that it hardly 
does now) to regard the compulsory limitation of the rate of 
interest as fundamentally impolitic, and as the work of an age 
very little acquainted with the principles of trade. We can 
trace, therefore, no attempts on the part of parliament to open 
the rate of interest generally, but very decisive efforts to mo- 
dify the practice of borrowing on annuity. The most re- 
markable of these was the act of 1777, commonly called the 
Annuity-Act; the chief provisions of which are: 1. That a 
memorial of every annuity-transaction shall be enrolled in the 
High Court of Chancery, containing the date, the names of 
the parties, and the conditions of the contract. 2. If from 
any cause the full sum hes not been paid up by the lender, 
the deed may be cancelled by the Court. 3. No contract is 
valid with a person under twenty-one years of age. 4. Annui- 
ties of several kinds are excepted from the operation of this 
act, such as annuities or rent-charges given by will or mar- 
riage-settlement, or granted by corporate bodies, or under any 
trust created by act of parliament, or below the sum of rol. 

Such is the substance of the Annuity-Act. At the time of 
its passing into a bill, a parliamentary committee was apy 
pointed to take into consideration the important question of 
giving the borrower, in all cases, the power of putting an end 
to his unprofitable contract, by repaying the principal. Though 
it was not judged fit to incorporate a resolution to that effect 
into a law, the right appeared so clear that the courts of justice 
have made a rule to support it on almost every occasion; and 
it has now become a common clause in such contracts that the 
borrower shall be at liberty to redeem. One of the chief ob- 
jects of the Act was to discourage these annuities by the pub. 
licity attendant on an official enrolment; an intention which 
was very soon defeated by the great number of transactions 
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which continued to take place. In reality, the enrolment, as 
far as it had any effect, was conducive to the increase of an- 
nuity-business, by affording the lender an authenticated list of 
previous incumbrances. , 

The Annuity-Act may therefore be called an acknowlege~ 
‘ment that annuity-contracts, however high the terms, are 
obligatory in the eye of the law: but it accompanies this ac- 
knowlegement with a general stigma on the principle of such 
transactions. ‘The Jatter consideration weighing greatly with 
our courts of law, contracts were often set aside on merely 
verbal objections, the proof of fraud being by no means re-' 
quisite ; and the consequences were an extraordinary number 
of litigations, no act in the statute-book having been more 
productive in that way. Among sucha multitude, it has often 
happened that the courts, though inclined on general grounds 
towards the borrower, have decided, in consequence of par- 
ticular circumstances, in favour of the lender. 'Whien the case 
is otherwise, and the securities are declared void, it must not 
be inferred that the lender has lost his money; he has lost 
only the benefit of his contract, and he may sue the borrower 
for the original loan minus the annual payments received. The 
horrors of litigation, however, are such as to deter respectable 
men from embarking much of their property in these loans; 
so that the unfortunate borrower is circumscribed in his re- 
sources, and must pay a higher rate to those who are willing 
to come forwards. ‘The intended kindness of the courts of. 
justice is thus productive of serious injury to him; much in 
the same way as the law’s delay in the West Indies, which 
was meant as a protection to the borrower, proves eventually 
a disadvantage to him by operating to the discouragement of 
loans. It is clear, therefore, says Mr. Sugden, that the inten- 
tion of the Act has been defeated, and that the public would be 
better without it. He proceeds to recommend (pp. 31, 32.) the, 
adoption of several correcting clauses; on which, without en- 
tering into detail, we shall merely remark that we agree with 
him that the main object of all laws on the subject should be 
to extend protection to the borrower, without encouraging him 
to litigation. 

Mr. Sugden has made an attempt to calculate the number of 
annuities enrolled in pursuance of the Act. ‘Those who found 
their estimates of national wealth on our Custom-house returns, 
and who believe with Messrs. George Rose and George Chal- 
mers that we have been for many years on the high road to 
prosperity, will be rather surprised to learn that there are on 
record, since 1777, 80,000 cases of money borrowed on life-annui- 
ties at @ most disadvantageous rate of interest. This is anothet 
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reason and a most.cogent one for correcting such provisions in 


_ our acts of parliament, or such rules in the practice of our courts, 


as are found to operate to the disadvantage of so numerous a 
class of persons. One of the consequences of the ill-judged 
leaning in the law towards the borrower is to make the lender 
fortify himself with almost every security that can be obtained; 
—a warrant of attorney, with a judgment entered on it, (do- 
cuments never desired in the case of a regular loan,) being com- 
monly required with an annuity, and all is at the charge of 
the distressed borrower. — We have used, for the sake of 
clearness, the words borrower and lender, the transaction being 
virtually a loan, though in form it is the purchase of an an- 
nuity of which the borrower of the money is styled the grantor, 
and the lender the grantee. It is proper to add that the 
power, or, to use the law-term, the equity of redemption, 
which is now formally vested in the borrower, was always vir- 
tually at his option, in consideration of a small donus to the 
lender. ‘This, as well as a variety of circumstances connected 
with the subject, is mentioned ioe Report of the Committee 
of the House of Commons in 17773 (Vol. xxxvi. of the Journals 
of the House, p. 489.) an able document, and fully explana- 
tory of the heavy expence attending the system of borrowing 
on annuity. . 

From the subject of annuities, Mr, Sugden proceeds to one 
of still greater importance, — the legal rate of interest. It was 
first fixed in this country (37 Henry VIIL.) at ten per cent., 
which was probably below the current rate. In the preceding 
reign of Edward VI., it was declared, in a fit of ‘legislative 
liberality, illegal to take any interest whatever: but the absurdity 
of this law becoming apparent, the legality of taking interest 
was again established in the time of Elizabeth, and ten per 
cent. was the rate fixed. Wnder James I., in 1628, interest 
was reduced to 8 per cent. ; under Charles II., in 1672, it was 
farther reduced to 6 per cent.; and, finally, in 1714, after the 
conclusion of the peace of Utrecht, it was brought down to 
its present standard of 5 per cent. That it has not been 
brought lower is to be attributed to the operation of the fund- 
ing system, and the eagerness for prolonged warfare which 
this system has engendered. ‘To limit the rate of interest by 
law has been a favourite object with most governments, under 
the impression, sufficiently natural to superficial inquirers, that 
this limitation would tend to lower the customary rate, and 
conduce to the advantage of trade. It was also accounted a 
safeguard against improvident borrowing. To those who wish 
to ascertain the futility of these arguments, and to see the 
whole subject most amply discussed, we would recommend a 
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perusal of Mr. Bentham’s masterly treatise, published under 
the unfortunate title of a “ Defence of Usury.” * As we have 
not space for entering into the question at large, we shall muke 
only two general remarks: 1st, that the limitation of interest 
by the legislature should not be formed on the lowest cusiom- 
ary rate, or it will put an end to all open borrowing, ex. 
cept on first-rate security; and, 2d, that, as money must be 
borrowed, all the burden of the risk and expence incurred in 
evading the law must eventually fall on the borrower, and 
therefore the law which was intended for his protection be. 
comes an instrument of oppression to him. 

It is not so generally known as it ought to be, that the rate 
of customary interest in this country is higher than it was half 
a century ago. We hear no more now of offers on the part 
of government to pay off our national debt, unless the stock- 
holders consent to a reduction of the interest. When Dr.Smith 
wrote, it was customary to lend money to government at so 
low a rate as three or four per cent., and to individuals at four 
or four and a half. To say, therefore, that the legal rate 
should not exceed five was no great hardship: but, in the pre- 
sent day, the case is widely different. ¢ It is,’ says Mr.Sugden, 
‘an undeniable fact, that money is not now to be had on un- 
exceptionable security at five per cent.’ When it happens to 
be so lent, it proceeds from one of the following circum- 
stances, — personal friendship to the borrower, or a direction 
to executors to invest on mortgage; or, finally, from the sale 
of an estate with an agreement to let part of the money remain 
for a given time on it. How can we expect the case to be 
otherwise, when government offers five per cent., and with a 
security not only of high estimation as to solidity, but con- 
vertible into money at an hour’s notice? The consequence is 
that a large commission is usually paid by land-holders to any 
agent who is able to accomplish a loan for him: at five per 
cent. Mr. Sugden adverts to an instance in which roool. were 
offered to an agent to procure a loan of 17,o00l.; and ancther 
in which rool. were offered to procure a loan of 2000l.; the 
security in both cases being unexceptionable. It has also be- 
come customary to stipulate privately that the property-tax 
shall be paid by the borrower, notwithstanding the law to the 
contrary ; and, ¢ though it may startle some,’ says Mr. Sugden, 
“to hear it, instances are not wanting of money being raised 
at an annuity of ten per cent. on three lives, on unincumbered fee- 
simple estates of great annual value.’ 
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All these circumstances shew that things are materially al- 
tered within the last sixty years ; and that the interest of five 
per cent. is no longer that limit which corresponds with the 
intention of the legislature. Now let us add a few words as 
to the remedy. £ | shall not,’ says Mr. Sugden, ¢ contend, 
because I know it would be useless, in behalf of the liberty of 
making one’s own terms in money bargains, nor indeed could 
I hope to add any thing to Mr. Bentham’s able and ingenious 
arguments. What I suggest is only that the rate of interest 
be altered. This the legislature has frequently done, and if 
circumstances required it formerly to be lowered, they now 


“yequire it to be raised. To place borrowers on the same foot- 


ing as a century or half a century ago, the legislative limit 
should now be seven per cent.’ Such a proposition, the author 
is aware, is calculated to wound our national pride, and to 
alarm some well-intentioned persons among us: but its adoption 
would in fact make little alteration with regard to existing con- 
tracts at five per cent. An Act to this effect would have very 
little influence on the price of stocks; and, if that vast bod 
of securities remains unaffected, we may safely calculate that 
others will do the same. ‘To say that interest may be raised to 
seven per cent. does not imply that it will be so raised. In 
former years, when money was abundant, though five per 
cent. might lawfully be taken, it was not actually obtained. 
On the contrary, the power of taking it was exercised only as 
aspur to prompt payment, it being usual to provide that four 
per cent., if regularly paid, should be accepted in heu of the 
five reserved. ‘These are facts, says Mr. Sugden, perfectly 
known to persons who are in the habit of looking over titles. 
A man may lawfully take any rent for his house, yet he can 
get no more than the market-rate: neither could he get seven 
per cent. for his money if five and a half were the current 
interest. 


What, then, it may be asked, would be the practical effect of - 


augmenting the limited rate of interest ? It would have no in- 
fluence on the stocks, and very little on landed securities of the 
first character, but it would afford great facilities to those who 
borrow on inferior security. By making it lawful and respect. 
able for capitalists to take a higher interest, it would widely 
extend the circle of accommodation to the man who can offer 
the pledge of only a life-tenure, a reversion, or a leasehold 
estate. It would also put an end to the circuitous and expensive 
plan of annuity-contracts, and enable the borrower to get for 
seven per cent. that for which he must now pay nine or ten.— 
Aware of the host of prejudice in favour of the present limit- 
ation of interest, Mr.Sugden suggests, as a@ more qualified 
measure, 
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measure, that a distinction should be made between different 
‘kinds of securities ; and that, while the interest on the first class 
remains unaltered, it be rendered legal to give seven or eight per 
tent. on the second-rate-securities mentioned above. A pro- 
vision of this nature is so equitable in principle, and so strongly 
tequired by present circumstances, that we are disposed to 


conclude that it will engage the attention of government as . 


soon as a season of leisure arrives. It would accomplish the 
relief of a very numerous class of persons, and would form an 
approximation to the ultimate measure, an abolition of re. 
straint on the rate of interest generally. Years must elapse 
before the British public will be prepared for the adoption of 
% proposition so much at variance with their favourite notions ; 
and this change, like others, should be made by degrees: but, 
come when it may, we have little doubt of its proving highly 
beneficial, and productive of advantage in various ways of 
which those who regard it as a mere abstract question have no 
idea. 

Mr. Sugden’s style partakes considerably of the pro’s and 
eon’s of his profession; and the reader is sometimes puzzled 
with a string of arguments, when he would have preferred 
that the author had restricted to his own mind the review of the 
particulars, and had recorded only the conclusion. The value 
of the matter, however, compensates for the want of care in 
the composition, and gives this little tract a claim to the atten- 
tion both of government and the public. It has been divided, 
as all such essays ought to be, into sections; each having its 
specific object, agreeably to the indication in the prefixed table 
of contents. We have already had occasion to mention Mr. 
Sugden with encomiym, (Vol. lx. p. 203., and Vol. Ixii. p.214.) 
and the present pamphlet will be found fully as interesting as 
his former performances. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For AUGUST, 1813. 


EDUCATION. 


Art.13. Elements of Universal Geography, ancient and modera, 
containing a Description of the Boundary, Chief Cities, Sea 
Ports, Rivers, Mountains, Religion, Population, Climate, His- 
torical Events, &c. &c., of the several Countries, States, &c., in 
the known World: to which are added, Historical, Classical, and 
Mythological Notes, by A. Picquot. 12mo. pp.312- 58. 6d. 
Lackington and Co. © 1812. 

M. Picquot apologizes for verbal inaccuracies, by stating that he 
writes fos the fyst time in a language not his own; and be thus not 
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only accounts for some quaint expressions, but excites our surprize 
at the general propriety of his style. His book offers considerable 
information ; and the Synopsis of Antient Geography is ingenious, 
though in course somewhat conjectural, Too much its perhaps at- 
tempted at once; and the mixture of history and mythology with 
the geographical lessons may confuse those who attempt to commit 


the whole to memory. MrsBav. 


Art. 14. The School Cyphering Book, for Beginners; containing 
all the Variety of Sums and Questions usually proposed in the 
first five Rules of Arithmetic ; viz. Notation, Addition, Subtrac- 
tion, Multiplication, and Division. With a complete Set of 
Arithmetical Tables. By Joseph Guy, Author of a “ Pocket 
Cyclopedia,” ‘ School Geography,” &c. &c. 4to. 33. 6d. 
Boards. Cradock and Joy. i811. 

‘This seems to bea plain useful cyphering book; and the ques- 
tions to be resolved at the end of each rule are well selected. Mr. 
Guy’s method of furnishing printed sums to beginners will cer- 
tainly save trouble. A Key to this book is published, and may be 
purchased separately. Doe 
Art. 15. The Geographical Primer; designed for the younger 

Classes of Learners, and calculated to advance them by natural 

and easy Gradations to a perfect Acquaiutance with the Elements 

of the Science; with an Appendix, containing 1400 Questions 

on the principal Maps. By J. H.Wiilen. 12mo. pp. 216. 

Darton, junior. 1812. 

These lessons, being concise, are advisable for young beginners ; 
and it may be considered as an improvement that, in naming the 
principal cities and towns in England, the rivers are also mentioned, 
on which several of those places are situated: as ¢ Chester on the 
Dee,’ ¢ Reading on the Thames,’ (and Kennot,) &c.: but we were 
surprized to see that the Lifzy is omitted among the rivers of Ireland. po 


Art. 16. The New Young Man’s Companion; or the Youth’s : 
Guide to general Knowledge, designed chiefly for the Benefit ef 
private Persons of both Sexes, and adapted to the Capacities of 
Beginners. - By John Hornsey, Author of “ A short Grammar 
of the English Language,” &c. &c. 12mo. 4s. Boards. Longs 
man and Co. I811. 

An useful compendium of information on various subjects, of which 

a part is original, and the rest is judiciously chosen from other works. 

The student, however, would be led into a slight breach of etiquetta 

if he addressed a letter to * The Honourable Sir A. B., Bart.,’ or to 

‘The Honourable Sir A. B., Knight,’ in compliance with Mr. Hornsey’s 

directions in page 79., Baronets and Knights not being consequently 


Honorable. po 


oa POETRY. 
Art.17. The Russian Chiefs, an Ode. 4to. 58. Booth. 1813. x 
The hand of genius, and the incurie of genius, are alike discovers 
able in this Ode ; which is said to be the production of a gentleman 
who stands high in the profession of the law, and who 1s equally 
distinguished by his devotion to polite literature. It has been ob- 
Rev. Aug. 1813. Fr served 
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served that an epitaph is defective, if it contain not the name of the 
person whose death it commemorates ; and by the same rule that ode 
may be deemed wanting, which no where designates the warrior. 
chiefs whom its title professes to celebrate. A few passages are also 
marked by an obscurity which we cannot penetrate ; and which is in 
part owing to a redundancy and impropriety of punctuation that 
prevails throughout. The ingenious writer probably left this office 
of the pen to his printer, agreeing with too many in erroneously re- 
garding it as insignificant *; and the consequence is that he is made 
to commit a fault in print, with which we understand he is least of all 
men chargeable in conversation ; viz. to stutter in almost every line ; 
for such is the effect of the punctuation, if it be followed in reading 
this Ode. + The numerous annotations afford ample proof of the 
author’s reading and classical recollections ; aud the whole poem is 
an evidence of those high-spirited and patriotic feelings, which lead 
every true Briton to eilogise the great and successful efforts of our 
northern allies in repelling the invader of their native soil. The horrors 
of the late Russian campaign were indeed so uncommon, the elements 
of nature combining with all the powers of war to hurl destruction 
on the foe, that they must “ harrow up the soul’? even when re- 
lated in plain prose ; and the Pindaric boldness of the poet before us 
is so far not necessary to “ freeze the young blood,” though the 
theme be worthy of the highest flights of the Muse. 
We copy a few lines : — first, from the opening : 


‘ Oh, for the animated vein, 
That strung the arm, and broke the chain, 
Of Liberty opprest, 
When from the voice, and from the lyre, 
Tyrtxus, with electric fire, 
Inflam’d the warrior’s breast ! 
Were mine, the bard’s prophetic views, 
Who sung to Thebes, — no flatt’ring muse, — 
The Persian flight, and shame, 
Like him, to mercenary fear, 
To the cold heart, and servile ear, 
I’d swell the heroe’s fame. 
Avengers of the arm enslav’d, 
Of rights opprest, of a ig brav’d, 
Put on your glowing wreath ! 
When cold in earth, your hand, shall rest, 
Your spirit, shall in visions blest, 
From death’s pale ashes, breathe. 


— 





* Jt is not by negligencies of this kind that celebrity is either 
gained or supported: nor is it thus 


“‘ Great wits may g/oriously offend, 
And rise to faults true critics dare not mend.”? 





+ Some peculiarities in /anguage also are discernible. For ex- 
ample, p.14., the preterite markt, and p. 1§., the participle worshipt, 
are not sanctioned by use. 
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In other days, the North, could light, 
With savage, and barbarian might, 
A desolating flame ; 
But now, the champion of the just, 
She lifts the injur’d from the dust, 
And brands a tyrant’s name.’ 


In proceeding, the author aptly compares the irruption of Bona- 
parte into Russia to the invasion of Greece by Xerxes ; , 


) 


‘ Time, has again of Xerxes heard, 
What impious piles the madman rear’d, 
Anticipating Fate ; 
Has markt the fear, that wing’d his flight, 
And left in Freedom’s awful sight 
His throne’s imperial state — 
I see the tyrant, foil’d, and stung, 
From all his tow’ring summits flung, 
The maniac of despair, 
Gnash his fell teeth, when sword, and spear, 
Threw all his battle into fear, 
Nor chief, nor king, would spare. 
The despot fled,—a coward slave, — 
Breath, of dishonour’d life, to save, 
And lost in abject flight ; 
But Conscience, on a Persian throne, 
Could mark the victim, as her own, 
With scorpions of the night ;— 
For ages, that sublime event, 
The doubt * of tyrants underwent, 
By them, a fable deem’d ; 
But you, have made Platea known ; 
The field of Marathon’s your own, 
And Fame has been redeem’d.’ 


The propriety of calling Bonaparte a coward, in this passage, 
and elsewhere, may well be questioned: though he fled, flight is 
not always cowardly ; nor was his the flight of an ordinary com- 
mander, who might justly choose to share the fate of his army. We 
should have expected that, in this comparison to Xerxes, the 
learned author would not have overlooked the parallel of the Per- 
sian monarch’s retreat over the Hellespont in a fishing vessel, with 
that of the French Emperor over deserts of snow in a solitary 


aledge. 





¢* What is meant here, is, that a tyrant would of course wish to 
disbelieve a fact, so hostile to him in his influence upon the tenure of 
his claim to aggrandizement by invasions; and that he would find, 
in the detail of these events, a colour for inctedulity 3 as they baffie 
every modern conception of political arithmetic. The main fact, is 
unquestioned.’ 


Ft 2 Art. 
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Art. 18. The Deliverance of the North, or the Russian Campaign + 
a Poem. Published by the Author for the Benefit of the Russian 
Sufferers. 8vo. pp.24. Baldwin. 

Twelve months ago, it was not expected that Don-Cossacks and 
Russian Generals would be sung in British verse, and that the flight 
of Bonaparte would be the subject of caricatures in our printsellers? 
shop-windows. Yet much is now hoped from the success of the 
Russians, combined with the brilliant victories obtained by our 
army in the Peninsula; and the present year is evidently big with 
great events. The poem before us, however, is not so much prophetic 
as retrospective. It describes the vast preparations of the French 
Ruler for the invasion of Russia, his march and bloody conflicts with 
the Russians, his disappointed hopes by the burning of Moscow, the 
mortal effects of * Livouacing midst driving snow,’ the disasters and 
precipitate retreat of his troops, the hovering of clouds of Cos. 
sacks on his rear, the loss of his horses and cannon, and last of all 
his own flight from the scene of carnage, desolation, and petrifying 


eold: 


© So toils the furious Corsican ; enrag’d 
To find his host surrounded, and himself 
In danger of captivity ; but fear 
Succeeds to frenzy, flight succeeds to fear ; 
Swift from the field he rushes, and deserts 
His hapless followers, suffering for his pride 
Extreme of woe ; basely abandons those 
Who fought and bled his triumphs to advance, 
To glut the vengeance of an injur’d foe.—’ 


The final address to the nations of Europe, on the result of the 


Russian campaign, may be quoted as a fair sample of the blank verse 
which is exhibited on the present occasion : 


¢ Hear, all ye nations, mark the grand result 
Of such vast preparations to o’erturn 
A mighty empire : — vanish’d as a dream, 
Of all that numerous army, but remains 
The shadow and the name; the trembling chief 
Takes for his trophies and triumphal car 
A servile habit and a paltry sledge : 
In mean disguise he flees, his fate becomes 
A warning to the proud ones of the earth, 
That dire ambition is accursed of God ; 
And that her giddy cloud-capp’d pinnacle 
Nods o’er the gulphs of ruin and disgrace.’ 


From the popularity of the subject, some little defects of composi- 
tion will be overlooked ; since readers will not catch at faults when 
they are previously resolved to be pleased. 


Art.19. 4 Metrical History of England; or, Recollections in 


Rhyme, of some of the most prominent Features in our National 
Chronology, from the Landing of Julius Cesar, to the Commence- 
mont 
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ment of the Regency in 1812. By Thomas Dibdin, Author of 

«© The Jew and the Doctor,” &c. 2 Vola 8vo. 18s. Boards, 

Longman and Co. 1813. 

This is neither an useless nor an unpleasing compilation; and we 
reconuimend it to the notice of those guardians and instructors of 
children who deem it expedient to add artificial allurements to the 
natural charm of history. Indeed, it must be confessed that a taste 
for historical knowlege is not so general as it should be among the 
younger students of the day. They have been sickened with novels 
before they have fed on sounder food; and, whether from this or 
from more general causes, it has become necessary in numerous cases 
for the teacher to adopt factitious means of exciting an inclination, 


- es we have called satural from feeling that it ought to be so. 
ff, “oy 


ince, theny we are of opinion that, in the instruction of boys and 
girls at an early age, it may be our duty to ¢empt many pupils in the 
present times to the study of history, (all attractive as it should be 
of itself, and without any such ¢emptation,) we cannot but approve 
of Mr. Dibdin’s endeavours to facilitate the attainment of so desirable 
an end. 

Having bestowed this praise on the design of versifying an 
abridged history of our country, we must, however, find fault with 
the execution of that design in a great number of passages. Many 
proper names are prenounced improperly ; and a low buffoonery and 
‘a dull species of punning pervade the two volumes. Yet we will not 
dwell on this defect. Those who allow that we may “ laugh and be 
wise’? must not be captious in their censure of that mode of informa- 
tion which prefers not only wit to judgment, but humour to wit. 
Mr. Dibdin’s ¢ Metrical History of England,’ in a word, is an am- 
plification of the well-known * Chapter of Kings :”? but it is somes 
thing more. From Andrews, and from other collectors of anecdotes, 
he has compiled a very amusing miscellany of historical narrative 5 
and if he sometimes indulges in too broad a grin, and on other occa- 
sions writes neither sense nor English, yet on the whole he conveys 
much instruction to the boyish reader in a very lively manner. 


Art. 20. Hours of Loyalty; or Allegorical Political Delineations 

in Rhyme. By William Harvey. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Ebers. 1813. 

‘ It is the imperative duty of every man,’ says Mr. Harvey, ‘ te 
dedicate a portion of his time to his country. It’s demand super 
sedes even the apologetical subterfuge of domestic anxiety,’ &c.— 
In illustration of this already luminous remark, Mr. H. proceeds, 
through several pages of prose and verse, (differing only in the mane 
ner of their printing,) to dedicate his hours of loyalty to Qld 
England ; 


¢ « Zounds! what’s the news,” cries Johnny Bull, 
«© Dear me, the paper seems quite full; 
Give me my glasses, wife, let’s see, 
Pray, what the Devil can it be ? 
Lord Wellington has beat the French !”’’ &e. 


sa truism with which we are very happy to conclude, 
f 3 ROVRELS&® 
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NOVELS. 


Art.21. The Sisters, a Domestic Tale. By the Author of * The 
Officer’s Widow and Family,” &c. 12mo. 5s. Boards. Long- 
man andCo. 1813. 

In this narrative, the principal female is rendered interesting by her 
moral qualities, but she is described as being precluded by ill health 
and deformity from becoming an object of the tender passion. 
Though such a subject may not be popular, because human nature 
revolts from those representations which militate against its general 
rules, yet the story affords an useful lesson ; it encourages us to act 
well from the best motives; and it shews the good which may be 
accomplished notwithstanding personal defects and debility, and the 
happiness which attends on disinterested benevolence. M¥ Bx. 


Art.22. Demetrius, a Russian Romance. 12mo. 2 Vols. 10s. 6d. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1813. 

A tolerably interesting tale, founded on the stery of Demetrius 
lvanovitch, as related in Coxe’s Travels. The leading character 
is well drawn: but the females in the groupe are not very pleasing, 
and the tender scenes are exaggerated and unnatural. The work, 
however, contains much good writing and ingenious disquisition ; and 
the author’s strict adherence to the narrative which he has chosen 
for his subject should be imitated by all writers of historical 
romance. ! Do 


‘ 
POLITICS. 


Art. 23. Aclear, fair, and candid Investigation of the Population, 
Commerce, and Agriculture of this Kingdom, with a full Refutation 
of all Mr. Malthus’s Principles ; proving from infallible Documents 
that our Population is rapidly decreasing, from the high Price of 
Grain and the long and unfortunate War; and if not remedied, 
England may fall. Also shewing the Impolicy of the late Corn 
Bill, and that the high Price of Grain has been the Cause of the 
late Blights. 8vo. pp.168. 3s.6d. Mawman. 

-teeEd Veteran reviewers are apt to draw unfavourable conclusions of a 
book from a long and diffuse title-page ; and in the present case, the 
apprehension 3s confirmed to a great extent, as far as it regards care- 
J;ss and inaccurate composition : without, however, taking away the 
claim of the author to attention on the ground of fact and argument. 
The leading features of the publication are in opposition to the views 
and conclusions of Mr. Malthus, and to the principle of our corn- 
laws ; and the reader who perseveres in a perusal of the tract, in spite 
of bad grammar, and sometimes even bad spelling, will find a variety 
of pithy arguments in both departments of the subject. The author 
mentions (p. 65.) that the rise of rent-rolls, in consequence of an 

, augmented price of corn, is merely nominal, since the expenditure of 
the farmer and the landholder must increase in a correspondent ratio. 

In the days of King William, he says, something like a specious plea 

might be urged for discouraging the importation of foreign corn: 

but at present, when our improvements in agriculture have gone so 

e<f far, and our prices continue so high,.an increase in the tax on foreign 
provisions would prove a great national misfortune, While we fully 
agree 
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agree with him as to the impolicy of the principle of our corn-laws, 
it is due to impartial reasoning to admit that, of late years, these laws 
had but little practical effect ; and to state that, as prices, in conse- 
quence of the war, have been constantly above the standard limited 
in these obnoxious acts, their provisions have operated very little in 
discouraging arrivals from abroad. The war has equally answered 
the purpose of the landholder, and has raised our markets as high as 
these enhancing edicts would have carried them, or indeed higher, 
Had we been blessed with peace, the result, we confess, would have 
been very different. Under these impressions, we cannot congratu- 
late the country too warmly on the defeat of the late attempt in par- 
lament to create a most pernicious addition to the difficulties attend- 
ant on the supply of foreign corn. 

The objections of this writer to Mr. Malthus are various, and are 
urged in a long succession of particular statements and calculations. 
He accuses him (p. 24.) of taking an unjustifiable latitude in his con- 
clusions, and in a subsequent passage (p. 59.) he asserts that ¢ Mr. 
M. has so often changed his principles since he first wrote that it is 
hard to collect what he really does or means to say.’ Such accusa- 
tions, whether well or ill founded, would come with a better grace, if 
delivered in grammatical language. We have in p. 62. the expression, 
‘reports which was not drawn up by government ;’ in p. 128. 
‘ observations which says;’ and in p. 126. e¢ segg. Mr. Spence, of 
pamphleteering memory, is regularly introduced under the more 
illustrious name of Spencer. A great part of the tract is made up of 
quotations from other works, such as (p.130.) the long statement of 
Dutch taxation, and (p. 69.) the extract from Pinkney’s Travels, ex- 
planatory of the condition of the French peasantry. , ho 

. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 24. Sermons on various Subjects, and Letiers to an Under- 
graduate at the University ; by the late Rev. William Alphonsus 
Gunn. To which are prefixed Memoirs of his Life. By Isaac 
Saunders, A.M. 8vo. tos. 6d. Boards. Mathews and Leigh. 
1812. ) 

The press is gorged with biography, and all bounds of discretion 
are transgressed in this departmit of literature. Every good man 
who dies is not intitled to have his life written ; and it is a waste of 
paper to svvell out an octavo volume with long letters of no particular 
interest, which passed between obscure individuals. Mr. Gunn was 
certainly a well-meaning and pious clergyman: but the incidents of 
his life were too few, and of too ordinary a nature, to justify a memoir 
extending through 245 pages. From his youth he had a serious 
turn, and his education was of a nature which fitted him for the 
ministry. After having been an usher at Farnham, he took orders, 
and preached as a curate there: but, uot being acceptable to the 
congregation, he was superseded, ow which circumstance his biogra- 
pher remarks, * He ceased to blow the Gospel trumpet in Farnham 
for ever.’ Being invited to the lectureship of St. Mary Somersets, 
in London, he removed to that parish, and preached with success, as 


what is called an evangelical minister: but, being of a weak con- 
Ff4 stitution, 
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stitution, and living too abste miously on account of his small income, 
his health gave way, and he fell into a premature grave, Decem- 
ber 5. 1806, in the 47th year of his age. The letters which con. 
stitute the bulk of the memoir are im a highly Methodistic strain, 
and, as we should say, are not in good taste; to some readers, 
| Asean oe they may be very savory. ‘Chey contain such passages as 
these : ‘1 can do nothing, and hope for nothing but from the blood 
and righteousness of Christ: if I have any holiness I get it by draw- 
ing out of his fullness *: I trust that you are a loyal subject to King 
Jesus, and then you will be one to King George.’ Spe aking of an 
old sermon, he says, * you may rummage rad it when the Lord 
brings you to my abode;’ and in another place he talks of ¢ our 
Jesus,’ as if his sect had monopolized the Saviour of the world, 
© Imputed righteousness was my refuge :—I found that I had none of 
my own ;’ and he thus concludes one of the letters, ‘ I commend 
you to the everlasting protection of the Lord the Trinity.’ 

As Mr. Gunn was a zealous Calvinist, the fiftecn sermons which 
constitute the remainder of this volume are of a similar complexion. 





¢ The subjects are, Faith, as an operative Principle ; —Christ the Deli- 
fi demnation ; —the T ‘orshiper thi 
verer from Condemnation ; —the ‘True Worshiper ; — Searching the 


Scriptures ; — Holiness ; — the Christia’s Life ; — Crucify: ing the 
Lusts of the Ficch sn Christ, the true Shepherd ; —the happy 
Consequences of Christ’s Ascension ;—the Danger of Self-decep- 
tion in Religion ;—~ Growth in nae 1 s— Devotcdness to God ; — 
the blessed E fects of true Religion ; — ‘Joshua’s Farewell. Mo: 


Art. 25. Dissertations on the regenerate Life; in Harmony with 

the theological Views of Baron eather, the undoubted 

“yf Messenger of Our Lord’s second Advent. 12mo. 3s, 6d. 
, Boards. Hodson. 1812. 

To the initiated, the language cf Swedenborg and his disciples 
may be very luminous: but we honestly confess that to us it is as 
dark as Erebus. ‘lo avoid the possibility of misrepresenting the author 
of these dissertations, we shall let him speak for himself ; and if our 
readers can understand him, they have an advantage over us: 

' ‘ The pride of self- intelligence nurtured by the self-love of man, falls 
into degrees of life more and more remote, or into dense and denser 
shades ; the recipiency of the human mind can only be adequate to 
its state, those commandments which were engraved on the hearts of 
the men of the celestial church, and which were retained ium the un- 
derstanding and affectionate mu.ds of the men of the’spiritual church, 
were delivered by the hand of Jehovah himself on tables of stone 
to the Israelitish church, that they might remain in indelible 
characters on the memory, might at once confirm their divine autho- 





* It is common with persons of Mr.Guin’s sect ostentatiously 
to disclaim all power, as if they were so many stocks or SiOnes 5 yet 
it almost always happens that, in the very sentence in which th ey 
deny the possibility of their being agents, they assert agency. ‘Thus, 
while Mr. G. declares he can do nothing, he talks of drawing. Is 
drawing out of the Divine fullness doing nothing ? To beings without 
power, exhortations, whether delivered in letters or sermons, are 
truly ridiculous. 
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rity, and discover the very low state of recipiency to which man had 
fallen’? — 

‘¢ Manifestation must ever be according: to recipiency, the divine 
influx therefore to the devout recipient since the incarnation must 
differ, from the divine influx througe the heavens prior to the incar- 
nation: it is ever from highest to lowest principles in successive 
order, but that ofder having been broken by the posterity of the 
celestial church, the efficacy of the divine influx at this day, from 
the divine human, is with restorative power, from highest to the 
lowest fallen degrees in man, even to the most ultimate, that a rege 
nerated man may be no more liable as at first to recede from love.? 

A section on the State of Marriage in the Spiritual and Celestial 
Coan contains this passage : 

¢ In the spiritual church or state, the husband represents, and is 
truth progressively advancing to goodness ; the wife represents, nnd 
is, the love of His truth or progressive wisdom, and heightens the 
affection of her partner towards her, in the degree that she loves the 


yswisdom which he pursues and unfolds. In the celestial state, when 


truth has reached its destination in goodness, or the supreme love of 
the Lord, the wife, elevated to the same love, no longer represents 
the love of man’s wisdom; but becomes the more beautiful form, 
manifestation, or truth of his love. In the prior state, the husband 
loved the representative form of the affection of the wisdom which he 
sougiit ; in the latter state, he is more strongly attracted to the more 
beautiful repres2ntation of the form of his love. ‘Thus is the affec. 
tion of each celestial partner exalted by an organization out of itself, 
through which there is a more delightful sensation of the supreme love, 
from which true conjugal we is an emanation,’ 

He who wishes for more of this instruction, which unfortunately 
fails to instruct us, may turn to the Dissertations. - 


Art. 26. The Errors of Universalism ; or the Doctrine of the Non- 
Eternity of Future Punishments, contrary to Scripture and dan- 
gerous to Suciety. 4to. 1s. 6d. Rivingtous. 

Fie on it! Fie on it! Must the rectitude and mercy of the 
Divine Being be destroyed to keep mankind in order? Detested be 
the thouzht that it is dangerous to society to exhibit a correct view 
of God’s moral attributes. After having recognized the Deity asa 
God of love, can we tolerate the belief that he punishes frail man ¢o 
all eternity ? We may assure ourselves that we are erroneous inter- 
preters of Scripture, when we employ it for the blasphemous purpose 
of proving that the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is un- 
just. This radical and unanswerable objection lies against the doc. 
trine of eternal punishments, that, if punishments be made eternal, 
the Divine Government must choose them as an end and not as 
means ; not as remedies, but for their own sake. Now, as this is 
absolutely impossible, it is as absurd to quote the word eternal * when 





* How would this writer laugh at the man who was to adduce 
“ the everlasting hills’? of Gen. xlix, 26, in proof of tie eternal du- 
ration of the world. 


joined 
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joined to the word punishments, in some passages of Scripture, 
in order to prove their absolute eternal duration, as it is to adduce 
the phrase, “‘ this is my body,”’ to establish the tenet of transub- 
stantiation. When an impossibility presents itself in the literal mean- 
ing, sound reason requires us to adopt a qualified sense. Let this 
suffice for a reply to the present writer’s argument deduced from 
passages of Scripture. He contends for an impossibility. He urges 
the word of God to subvert the perfections of God.—Now for his 
position that a denial of the eternity of hell-torments ‘ is produc. 
tive of the most dangerous effects.’ How is this made out? It is 
effected by proving, or rather by labouring to prove, that ¢ Univer- 
salism deprives its disciples of the use of the Bible, as a certain rule 
of _—_ and that by weakening the grand distinctions between 
right and wrong, it saps the foundations of morality.’ The writer 
will probably call this argument: but in our estimation it is down- 
right nonsense. Must the foundations of morality be sapped, unless 
the Deity be represented as less amiable and more unjust than his 


creatures ? M oy 


Art. 27. Complete Religious Liberty vindicated. A Letter to a 
Friend in the Country, respecting the Petition for the Abolition 
of all Penal Statutes in Matters of Religion, unanimously voted 
by the Dissenting Ministers of London and Westminster, at Red- 
Cross-street Library, Feb. 2. 1813 ; with Remarks on the extra- 
ordinary Correspondence between the Rev. Joseph Ivimey and J. 
Butterworth, Esq.. M.P. for Coventry. With a parting Word 
to Mr. Ivimey ; and a Postscript relative to the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Indias By John Evans, A.M. 8vo. 18. Sher- 
wood and Co. 

, We have heard of country-farmers who have been very alert in 
¥ 1!" asserting their own right of common, and not less active in contriving 
to exclude their brethren from the same privilege. These terre filit 
may in some measure be excused such narrowness of mind, but we 
must reprobate this temper when it ferments in the bosom of any pro- 
fessed friends of religious liberty. Among the sancta cohors comitum 
who met at the Dissenting Library in Red-Cross-street, to petition 
the Legislature for perfect religious liberty, Mr. Ivimey makes a 
miserable figure; and Mr. Evans, in this pamphlet, has not been severer 
on him than he seems to have deserved. Could any thing be more 
mean and despicable than to object to the presentation of a petition 
to Parliament for the abolition of all penal statutes in matters of re- 
ligion, because possibly such a petition, if presented by Protestant 

Dissenters at this juncture, might be of use to the Catholics, who 

are addressing the iadidnen on the same grounds? Mr. Butterworth 

appears to have been led into an error by the mis-statement of his 
correspondent Mr. Ivimey: but, had he been less eager in stepping 
forwards to throw cold water on the generous efforts of the friends of 

religious liberty, he would have acted more in character as a 

Dissenter. Even supposing that perfect unanimity had not pre- 

wailed at Red-Cross-street, (but this was not the case,) we can- 


not think that Mr. Butterworth was justified in his effort to invalidate 
the 
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the object of the petition ; for a measure may be excellent, though 
not carried unanimously, Indeed the best and wisest schemes will be 


y ,lépposed by the bigoted, wrong-headed, and malignant. Mr. 


Evans argues well on the subject of religious liberty: but it is 
unnecessary to follow him over this beatea ground; and we conclude 
that Mr. Ivimey will be taught by this wholesome admonition not 


to sin a second time. Moy , 


Art.28. 4 Reformed Communion Office for the Administration of the 
Christian Eucharist, commonly called The Lord’s Supper: ex- 
tracted and altered from a Liturgy printed at Salisbury in 1777; 
to which 1s prefixed an Introductory Discourse explaining the 
true Nature and Design of the Lord’s Supper. By Eucharistes. 
1zmo. 2s. Johnson and Co. 

More bubbles float on the theological stream than on any other 
current, but many of them are too short-lived to obtain notice. Eu- 
charistes’s bubble is of this nature: it is the antipodes of transubstan. 
tiation. The Catholic Church interprets the phrase “ This is my 
body’? to signify the real presence of Christ, excluding the idea of a 
memorial or remembrance; Eucharistes, on the other hand, tells us 
that the expression is * nothing but a metaphor, and a metaphor can- 
not be commemorated.? Several heavy pages are blotted in vain to 
induce us to think that ¢ it is extremely irrational to plead for a pro- 
leptic construction of the eucharistic law;’ that ‘ a personal com. 
memoration of Christ was never intended ;’ and that the words * Do 
this in remembrance of me”? mean nothing more than * Do this ac. 
cording to my Gospel.’”” It would be a waste of time and paper to 
employ arguments for the refutation of an hypothesis which cannot 
live an hour. 


Art. 29. On the Object of Religious Worship; and the Pre-existence 
of the Son of God: and the Cause, Necessity, Nature, Reality and 
Importance of the Union of the Pre-existent Son of God with 
Human Nature: to which is added an Historical Account of two 
notable Corruptions of Scripture, in a Letter to a Friend, by Sir 
Isaac Newton. By George Clarke, Surrey. Second Edition, 
with Additions. 12mo. 


Mr. Clarke, of Surrey, (he might almost as well have said, of 


England, ) neither sides with the T'rinitarians in having three distinct 
objects of worship, nor with the Unitarians in addressing their devo- 
tions to one undivided Deity; but he pursues a middle course, seem- 
ing to favour a kind of Binity, if we may be pardoned the term ; for 
though he represerits the Father to be the sole underived God, he 
associates the Son with him in the government, and talks of paying 
divine honours to ¢wo (p.23.)3; and he does not allow the Holy 
Spirit to be a distinct person. The two corruptions of Scripture, 
noticed in the letter of Sir Isaac Newton, (stated to bein the posses- 


sion of Dr. Ekens, Dean of Carlisle, and quoted from the 2d vol. of 


Mr. Matthews’s Recorder,) are the interpolation of the three heavenly 
witnesses, 3 John v. 7., and the alteration of é or 6; into @w:, 1 Tim. 


iii. 16. This letter manifests the accurate and profound research of 


its trily great writer: but, after the report of subsequent Scripture- 
critics, 


we, 
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critics, Mr, Clarke might have spared himself the trouble of reprint 
ing this long discussion ; especially as it had previously been given to 


the public. : Moy 


Art. 30. 4 Sketch of the Denominations of the Christian World s 
with a Persuasive to religious Moderation. ‘To which is prefixed 
an Introductory Outline of Atheism, Deiem, Theophilanthropism, 
Judaism, Mahometanism and Christianity. With an Essay on 
Enthusiasm and Superstition, a Plan of the Divine Attributes 
a Schedule of the Sects, and a Chronological Table of the leading 
Events of Ecclesiastical History, from the Birth of Christ to 
the present Time. By John Evans, A.M. The tave/fth Edition, 
meee » beside many other Additions and Improvements, en 
original Account of the Shakers, who neither marry nor are given 
én marriage ; but proiess to be as the Angels in Heaven. 12me, 
pp- 328. 5s. Boards. Crosby and Co. 

Publications now issue in such numbers from the press, that we age 
under the necessity of making it a general rule not to notice neces edi- 
tions: but the work before us being of a peculiarly interesting and 
instructive nature, we have deemed it expedient to depart from our 

rescribed plan, by announcing to our readers this twelfth edition of 

r. Evans’s Sketch: which, though still not without errors, ce rtainly 
appears with improvements. The principal addition, as specified in 
the title, will be found to consist in the accovnt of a singular Ame- 
rican sect called Shakers ; and, as this subject is not a little curious, 
we shall give, from the preface, Mr. E.’s comparative view of the 
opinions and practice of these enthusiasts. 

¢ The Shaker unites with the Quakers in an entire submission to the 
spirit, and in the rejection of baptism and the Lord’s supper-—with 
the Calvinists and Methodists in laying great stress on conversion — 
with the Arminians in rejectin; election and reprobation, as well as 
the imputation of Adam’s guilt to his posterity — with the Unita- 
rians in exploding a Trinity of three persons in one God, together 
with the satisfaction of Christ — with the Roman Catholics im con- 
tending for the continuation of miracles in the church— with the San- 
demanians in practising a sort of community of goods, and having 
no persons regularly educated for the ministry —with the followers 
of Joanna Southcott, in believing that a woman is the instrument to 
bring on the glory of the latter. day —with the Moravians and Me- 
thodists in encouraging missionary undertakings—with the Sweden- 
borgians in denying the resurrection of the body, and asserting that 
the day of judgment is past— with the Jumpers in dancing and 
shouting during divine worship ; and lastly, with the Universaliste 
in renouncing the eternity of hell torments! Such a mysterious 
compound the skill of the moral chemist cannot easily analyse. But 
to this heterogeneous mass they have added a tenet hitherto un- 
thought of, unackn iowledged by any body of Christians. The Ca- 
tholics indeed led the way in enjoining the celibacy of the clergy, and 

in the institution of monachism, It was left to the Shakers to per- 

fect this abominable scheme *, and thus expose it to the derision of 
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* A scheme which abolishes marriage and separates the sexes. : 
the 
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the world! The account I have given of this most singular of all 
¥ yPAsects is replete with instruction; for it teaches the professors of 
Vv Christianity this most important lesson—that in no instance they 
ehould give up the use of reason in matters of religion, and on no 
occasion, conceiving themselves to be the favourites of heaven, 
should they be found deficient in the exercise of an universal Gospel 
charity.’ 

At p.254. Mr. E. laments that this sect should have taken up its 
abode in the United States : but, as its members are not angels, we 
may assure ourselves that, if they do not marry, they will do what is 
worse ; for Nature will take cave that the Shakers shall not retard 
American population. Such publications as that before us are a 
convincing evidence of the follies and absurdities into which the 
common people may be seduced under the notion of religion. 

Our first. account of Mr. Evans’s Sketch will be found in M. R,. 
Vol xx., N S., p-105. Itthen contained only 155 pages. Mr. Evans 
speaks of having sold 50,000 copies of this work ; the object of which, 
he says in the prefatory dedication, is ‘ to inspire religious denomi- 
nations with respectful sentiments of each other, and to lead them to 
study the benign ends for which the Gospel of Jesus Christ was pro- 
mulgated.? The whole is certaiuly penned in an excellent spirit, 
since Mr. E. endeavours to instruct all without offending any. 

Mo-y. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Art. 31. An Essay on Draining Land, by, the Steam Engine ; shew- 
ing the nu:nber of Acres that may be drained by each of Six dif. 
ferent sized Enyines; with prime Cost and aunual Outgoings, 
By W. Walker. 8vo. 15. 6d. Crosby and Co. 

The vast power of the steam engine (that pride and glory of 
philosophy!) is now very generally known, and its use in raisin 
water is demonstrated in every part of the kingdom. That it may be 
very profitably applied in draining land, no doubt can be entertained ; 
and Mr. Walker, in this short essay, points out the kind of land for the 
draining of which he would employ the steam-engine in preference to 
any other mode. It is remarked in the preface, ¢ that considerable 
tracts of low grounds and swamps are frequently found to lie at a 
great distance trom the nearest outfail, and at the same time the land 
which lies between the low grounds and the outfall is often many 
feet higher; so that in some instances drains are obliged to be cut 
16, 18, or 20 feet deep, and that for many miles in length, which 
occasions such a vast expence, that, when the land is drained, it will 
not sell for the money that it cost in draining.’ Land, under these 
circumstances, cannot be cleared of its pernicious waters in any way 
$0 expeditiously and cheaply as by the powers of the steam-engine 
and the useful tables contained in this little essay will assist country- 
gentlemen in calculating what horse-power (to use the vulgar and in- 
definite expression) will be requisite in any given case, with the price 
ef erecting the engine, and the annual consumption of coals. 5 

‘ A six-horse power will drain 8178 acres, and raise the water six 
feet high, the cost of erection being not more than 7ool. or there- 
abouts, the angual gutgoinge only 1661. 16%.; —- this is more than “ 

win 
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wind engines can perform; for a wind engine will raise the water 
little more than three feet.’ a 





MISCELLANEOUS. ; 
Art.32. A Discovery of the Author of the Letters of Junius, founded 
on such Evidence and [Illustrations as explain all the mysterious 

Circumstances and Contradictions which have contributed to the 

Concealment of this most important Secret of our Times. 8vo. 

pp. 139. 58. Boards. ‘Taylor and Hessey. 1813. 

The recent appearance of Mr. Woodfall’s private correspondence 
with Junius (eee p. 367. of this Review,) having drawn a portion 
of the public attention to the history of that mysterious character, 
it was scarcely to be expected that the book-makers would allow the 
interest thus excited to die away, without endeavouring to impose 
some tax on public credulity. Few persons, however, could have 
suspected that an attempt would have been made-to fix the come 
position of those keen and sarcastic epistles on two characters who are, 
as far as we can judge from their writings and speeches, by no | 
means likely to participate in such serious and vehement produc- 
tions. These personages are Dr. Francis, the well-known translator 
of Horace, and his son, Sir Philip; who, after having instructed 
and amused the House of Commons for a life-time of no incon- 

 -,{#siderable length, has now descended into the vale of years. Those 
of our readers who have listened in that House to his humorous 
effusions, or who merely know him from his late pamphlet as the 

only writer ina hundred who gave an amusing cast tothe endless | 
discussions of the Bullion-question, must be startled at an attempt 
to identify him with the formidable, and, we must add, not un- 
frequently malignant Junius. ‘The writer, however, of this tract 
seems to have known perfectly what he was doing; his object 
was to fix on persons of sufficient notoriety to excite attention, 
without concerning himself with the reality of the imputed cir- 
cumstances. We have seen, in a late monthly miscellany, an ex- 
plicit denial of the charge by Sir Philip Francis: but, without any 
declaration of this nature, the eye of a person accustomed to scru- 
tinize the motives of pamphleteers would readily have discovered 
the drift of the present publication. It is in fact nothing else than 
a vehicle for a reprint of the more striking parts in the letters of 
Junius, or rather of the additions contained in Mr. Woodfall’s late 
edition ; and these are strung together with as much care as Blair 
discovered in selecting the beauties of Ossian, in his dissertation on 
the authenticity of those poems. Various circumstances are brought 
forwards in succession; and every where a resemblance is traced, 
or affected to be traced, between the situation of Junius and that 
of the Rev. Doctor and his son, who was at that time a clerk in 
the war-office. In charging the latter with a participation in the 
task, the writer never chooses to doubt the ability of a young 
man, at the age of twenty-four, to perform that which bears evi- 
dent marks of mature thought and experience. Moreover, in ree 
presenting these celebrated letters to have been the result of a part- 
nership connection, the author of the present Discovery forgets how 
often we have been warned to put no faith im the efficiency of 
literary 
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literary coalitions. 'The circumstantial manner in which the rescue 


of Major-General Gansel is related by Junius is gravely adduced as 


a confirmation of that event having been described by an eye witness ; 
who, of course, can be no other than Mr. Francis, contemplating the 
scene from the windows of the war-office! In addition to these 
wonderful proofs, a list is added (p. 67. e# seg.) of peculiarities of 
expression that are common to Dr. Francis and Junius. The words 
conclude, pronounce, oraterial, unresponsible, with the humbler ac- 
companiments “ wild, simple, &c.”? are exhibited in opposite columns, 
with as much gravity as if they had been never used in the sense 
in question by amy other than the above-mentioned writers; A 
string of false concords is pressed into the same service; and even 
Sir Philip’s late facetious tract on our paper-currency is adduced 
to bear witness that his style was the same at the mature age of 
sixty-five as in his days of juvenile ebullitions. On the whole, this 
may be called a very ingenious effort to tax an inquisitive public 


at the rate of five shillings per head. Lo. 


Art. 33. The Pamphleteer, respectfully dedicated to both Houses 
of Parliament; No. I. for March, No. II. for June; to be conti- 
nued occasionally; or at an Average of four or five Numbers 
annually. 8vo. pp.285. each. 6s. 6d. Gale and Curtis. 

We have here an attempt to carry into effect an idea which has, 
we believe, been repeatedly suggested, viz. of selecting the most 
interesting among the almost innumerable mass of pamphlets which 
issue from the British press in the course of the year, and reprinting 


, » them collectively in the size and shape of permanent volumes. The 


vs 
el 


first of the two numbers before us consists chiefly of ecclesiastical 
tracts. ‘The Catholic-question, the Bible-society, and the evils of 
wregular marriages, are all treated in succession. ‘Towards the close 
of the number, we find a pamphlet on the question of the East-India 
Company’s charter, and the demi-official Outlines of Finance; reviewed 
in our Journal for May. — No.2. is somewhat more miscellaneous, 
and contains atract by Mr. Hawkins “ against a Reform in Parlia- 
ment,’”? a republication of the *¢ Anticipation of Marginal Notes by 
the Americans on our Declaration of War,” and three pamphlets 
on the ‘ East-India Question.”” These are accompanied by Mr. 
Butler’s address to the Protestants in behalf of their Catholic bre- 
thren, and by two short but very interesting essays on the means of 
increasing the supply of fish in the metropolis and its neighbourhood. 
The former of these is the pamphlet. of Sir Thomas Bernard ; the 
jlatter is the draft of a report from a society having in view the exten- 
sion of the supply in question.. The rest of the Number is made up 
of three publications on ecclesiastical subjects. —The two Numbers 
comprize 22 essays, or pamphlets, at a price certainly much lower 
than when they are sold separately. How far this project is likely, 
in these days of war and expence, to indemnify the publishers, we 
do not pretend to conjecture: but, if judiciously conducted, a work 
of this nature might answer the useful purpose of facilitating a refe- 
rence to publications of merit, at a time when the lapse of years and 
the occurrence of intervening events had put the detached copies of 
the pamphlets themselves out of the reach of the inquirer. No. III. 
has just been advertized. 
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SINGLE SERMONS, 


firt. 34. Preached in Leatheringsett Church, on the Occasion of g 
Person’s returning Thanks to Almighty God for her Resto. 
ration to Health after a Concussion of the Brain. By the Rey, 

" J. Burrell. S8vo. pp. 19. Printed at Holt. 1812. 

| » Mr. Burrell is probably a very serious preacher, and may have ser. 

monized on ‘all the similes of Scripture in reference to the subject of 

death :’ but he is not an accurate writer, and in this fastidious age he 
should have kept clear of the press. 





| M 
Art. 35. Imposition the Support of Religious Imposture, and Heresy; * 
and the Enemy of revealed Truth. Preached before the Congrega- 
tion of Protestant Dissenters at Harlow, Essex. By Benjamin 
Penn Severn. 8vo. 1s. Jones. 
Without criticizing the title of this discourse, we shall observe that 
| the preacher is a spirited advocate for Christian liberty. The posi- 
bay »} tions which he defends are, Ist, that neither civil power nor ecclesias- 
;s tical authority has any right to interfere with a man’s religion; 2dly, 
| that the service and worship of God are eutircly matters of private 
conscience ; 3dly, that Christianity cannot be established by human 
laws, that no church or sect has a right to legislate for another, and 
that true religion can flourish only when it is free. ¢ Liberty of 
thought,’ says he, ‘is essential to religion: liberty of conscience is 
essential to religion: liberty of choice is essential to religion.’ 
‘These positions must be admitted, and the preacher’s inference from 
them is legitimate and irresistible. pe 
. 





—~ 





f CoRRESPONDENCE,. 


Of the article Kant, in the Encyclopedia Londinensis, some copies 

have been stitched up for the friends of the author, one of which 

F has been handed to us for our examination. It would, however, be 
A irregular in us to select for individual analysis the portions and frag- 
ments of the different periodical werks which appear in this metro- 

polis ; especially when, as in this case, no separate publication has 

really taken place. We can only refer our readers to what we have 

said already of this foreign philosopher, in Vol. xxii. p.15. Vol. xxv. 

p-584. xxvi. p.§5g. and xxvii. p.62.— Our critique of pure reason 

must be reserved for the distinct publication of the work itself, or of 


this epitome. Tay} 


Mr. Cove must again excuse us. ‘The object of his animadversion 
ig not-in any way cognizable before a literary tribunal. 











Our friend at Leixlip is informed that the first of the two works 
which he mentions never reached our hands, and is now out of date $3 
and that the latter is at present under examination. 





*.* The AppEnDIx to this Volume of the Review will be pub- 
; lished with the Number for September, on the first of October. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Ant. I. Lettres de Jzan De Mutter, &c.; i.e. The Letters of 
Joun Mutter to his Friends Bonstetten and Gleim; preceded by 

. the Life and Will of the Author. 8vo. pp. 359. Zurich. 
1810. Imported by De Boffe.+ 


T° general readers, and particularly to students of history, 
the name of MuLterR cannot be a stranger; and his 
History of Swisserland has gained for him a celebrity which 
will render the more interesting the present memoirs of his life 
and social effusions of his pen. His letters to M. Bonstetten, which 
appeared in Germany some years since under the title of «* The 
Letters of a Young Scholar,” were edited by Madame Brun, in 
the language of that country, as they were originally written; and 
the Germans felt themselves greatly obliged by the publication, 
since it made them better acquainted with the life and cha- 
racter of one of the most celebrated of their historians. The 
French editors of the present translation of these letters have 
added to them some few epistles addressed to M. Gleim, and 
have prefixed a version of the Life of MULLER written by 
himself, and inserted in a German work intitled “ The Bio- 
graphy of learned Men now living at Berlin,” printed in that 
city in 1806.— From this Life, we shall present our readers 
with a few abridged extracts, as introductory to and connective 
of our remarks on the whole production. 
App. Rev, VOL. LXXxI. Gg Joun 
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JouNn MuLueErR was born at Schafhausen, January 3. 1752. 
The settlement of his family in that city takes its date from 
the Reformation, and they were of respectable rank: but the 
first of his ancestors who interests the reader of his life is his 
maternal grandfather J. Schoop, an ecclesiastic of much learning, 
and who had himself collected very ample documents for a 
history of Swisserland. ‘This circumstance led to an early in- 
clination in the mind of MuLLERr towards his favourite study, 
and in his ninth year he attempted the history of his native city. 
He afterward read ‘ the luminous and agreeably written ol 
of Hubner on the Four Monarchies, and indeed got it by heart. 
In bis twelfth year, he made his first attempt in Ricscsical criti- 
cism, by imposing on himself the laborious task of reconciling 
the different chronological systems of Calvisius, Usher, and 
Petavius: but it was not until his thirteenth year that he became 
more thoroughly acquainted with the Latin classics. He en- 
tered into the spirit of them rapidly; and this study, to which 
he gave himself up with intense ardour, was the kindling spark 
of that sacred enthusiasm which he felt throughout his life for 
great characters, and for liberty. 

From this department of his college-education, he passed 
onwards into the “School of Humanity ;” where he was em- 
ployed in studies preparatory to his entrance at the University, 
and where a lucky chance gave him the opportunity of being 
the single pupil * of seven or eight professors during the course 
of two years. He mentions the names of four of his instruc- 
tors; viz. Melchior Habik ; John George Deggeler ; John George 
Schwartz; and Thomas Spleiss: he records, with all the — 
warmth of youthful gratitude, their open, liberal, and unre~ 
served communication of their several stores of knowlege to their 
attentive pupil; and he observes how much more was to be 

ained from such familiar intercourse than from formal lectures. 

his remark (so obvious, yet so offensive !) would, if generally 
maintained, tend to the greatest improvement in all systems of 
education. If pupils were allowed a more unreserved communte 
cation with their public instructors, in hours not appointed for 
lectures, (during which, as we lately observed in opposition to 
Mr. Ensor, question on the part of the instructed, and answer 
on the part of the instructor, would lead to the worst results,) 
it surely would be of mutual benefit to both parties: an addi- 
tional stimulus would be applied to each ; and gross ignorance 





* For a youth of MuLver’s peculiar powers and indefatigable 
application, this may have been an advantage: but in other cases the 
want of rivals to excite emulation, and the multiplicity of instructors, 
so likely to perplex the student, would have been equally dangerous. 
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on either side must be effectually checked. Besides, in point 
of manners, important advantage might be expected: the 
young would mitigate the severity of the old; and the old 
would reasonably restrain the heence of the young. Or if, 
contrary to the usual course of nature, years had only added to 
indecorum, those who should be the graver party would re- 
collect 
“¢ Rideat ac pulset lasciva decentius atas.” 


We cannot here dwell on this important subject: but those 
who are acquainted with the constitution of our public seats 
of education will allow that no more promising opening for 
judicious and useful change is ‘afforded than in this point, — 
namely, the increased intercourse of the older and the younger 
members of the several societies. 4 

The father of MuLLer was desirous that he should enter 
into the church; and the youthful student was not, at that 
period of his life, averse from such a prospect. On the con- 
trary, the vast store of erudition which he deemed necessary 
for an adequate discharge of the clerical duties was but a colla- 
teral excitement to his undertaking the sacred office.’ Another 
motive was furnished by the example of the venerable //i/liam 
Meyer, principal minister of the church at Schafhausen; whose 
eloquence attracted the attention and whose character fixed the 
respect of his congregation. ‘The illustrious name of Mosheim 
(whom he proposed to himself as a model) added fresh vigour 
to his inclination; and all seemed to conduce to the accom- 
plishment of his father’s and his own wishes, and to consecrate 
young MuLter tothe altar. With these sentiments he repaired 
to Gottingen at the age of eighteen, in order to receive the 
instruction of Dr. J. P. Miller, a divine of an amiable and mo- 
dest disposition, the friend and _fellow-commoner (i. e. messmate, 
commensal) of Mosheim. Here he attached himself to his new 
master, and sought with eagerness the society of the learned 
Walch *, who communicated to him with much courtesy his 
knowlege of history : but he became disgusted with theology. 

We are naturally induced to bestow considerable attention 
on this turn in the mind of young Mutter, because he was 
evidently a person of no common character, and because his 
bias towards the sacred profession was, for the reasons which 
we have enumerated, unusually strong. What, then, effected 
this sudden change? We could wish our readers to attend to 
it, as closely as we have done ourselves. — Unfortunately, in 
his early boyhood, he had been compelled to study the work of 





* Author of several works on ecclesiastical history. 
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Baumeister on the definitions of Wolf; which nobody took the 
pains to explain to him, and which in consequence brought 
down on him the censures of his first master, at Schafhausen, 
for a want of application and docility. He met with the “ defi- 
nitions of Wolf” again at Gottingen ; where that writer’s ar- 
gumentative method was in vogue, and a new mode of con- 
sidering and of establishing theological doctrines was adopted. 
They then made use of this new manner with some circum- 
spection: but it is not very encouraging for a young officer, 
charged with the defence of a place, to see all the breaches 
pointed out to him, and to hear the engineers disputing whether 
it would not be well to demolish this or that fortification. 
We must mention also, say the biographers, the lectures of 
Michaélis ; a man of genius, and full of learning ; but who, 
by his burlesque manner of translating and commenting on the 
poems of the wise and inspired men among the Hebrews, ren- 
dered the reading of those compositions for some time in- 
supportable to his pupil. At last, S.A/ézer brought him back 
to the study for which he was particularly fitted ; viz. that of 
history. He was employed by this judicious instructor in the 
perusal of northern and eastern annals, of which he had hitherto 
known but little ; and after many preparatory exercises and ine. 
ducements, (especially an increased acquairtance with French 
literature,) he decided to change his course, and concluded his 
theological studies with a dissertation in which he maintained 
‘* that the church had nothing to fear,” A.D. 1770. 

The above incidents are deserving the attention of those 
numerous divines who are advocates for a very minute and 
very learned examination of the sacred records, as a preparatory 
exercise in divinity : but we are too well aware of the difference 
of opinion on this particular branch of religious education, to 
press our own sentiments any farther at present; and indeed 
we are already conscious of something like a digression from 
the subject in’hand. 

Mutter had now to contend with the predetermined views 
of his father; and although he passes delicately, and as a son 
ought, over this part of his life, he yet betrays to the observant 
reader the difficulties which he had to encounter. He revised and 
completed some of his juvenile performances, and became the 
active coadjutor of those learned men who were publishing at 
Berlin the Universal German Dictionary. His zeal for litera- 
ture appeared to merit the patronage of the government of his 
country, and he was appointed in his twentieth year to the situa- 
tion of Greek professor. As soon as his project of publishing 
a new history of Swisserland was known, all the libraries in the 
different cantons were opened to him ; and encouragement and 

literary 
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literary assistance were offered on every side. He returns thanks 
in the most earnest manner to many of his friends; to the re- 
spectable Bodmer and Breitinger ; to the learned Schinz, author 
of the History of the Commerce of Zurich; to John Henry 
Fiiseli, who imparted to him the contents of his library and of his 
own writings, like a brother; and to Theophilus Emanuel Hal- 
ler, son of the great Haller, who placed at his disposal, with un- 
exampled kindness, the collection of documents and of authentic 
acts which he had himself formed with great expense of labour, 
time, and money; a collection composed of forty-five folio 
volumes in MS. and twenty-four quarto MSS. 

During eight or nine years, MULLER was occupied in these 
researches ; of which period he passed only about eighteen 
months under his paternal roof. The more knowlege he 
gained, the more he was impressed with a high idea of the qua- 
lities of an historian. At this time he became acquainted with 
Charles Victor Bonstetten ; a learned and ingenious young native 
of Berne, (some years his senior,) with whom he maintained 
the closest intimacy for twelve years ; and whose friendship, al- 
though difference of employment and of situation rendered it less 
active latterly, he ever remembered with undiminished feeling. 
Awakened to new energy by this congenial friend, he more 
ardently than ever devoted himself to history and to politics, 
The persevering tenderness of his mother, who alone understood 
the state of his mind *, and who never despaired of the success of 
a laudable project, at last prevailed in obtaining for him the 
consent of his father that he should devote himself to a literary 
life. He obtained also the encouragement of the magistrates of 
Schafhausen ; and they gave him a flattering proof of their ap- 
probation, by allowing him to hold his place of professor for 
several years while the duties of it were performed by another. 

We must be comparatively brief in our account of the re- 
mainder of this historian’s life. He visited Geneva, and became 
known to the counsellor James Tronchin, of whose children he 
undertook the care; although, as he confesses, he had little 
taste and little skill for discharging the duties of a tutor. The 
father, however, was an intelligent man; and in his conversa- 
tion MuLLER was repaid, by a full exercise of his own intel- 
lectual powers, for the contraction and studied deterioration of 
intellect which are necessary for the performance of the task of a 
schoolmaster. Here also he was introduced to the celebrated 
Charles Bonnet and his lady ; and to a young native of South 
Carolina, named Francis Kinloch, with whom he is said to have 
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° Poets have not made sufficient use of this sweetest of anand 
feelings, =the love of a son for his mother. What a field it opens ! 
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passed some of the happiest hours of his life. They took a 
house in the country near Chambeisy ; and although their habi- 
tation was not very splendid, it commanded a vrew of the Alps, 
of the lake of Geneva, and of the richly cultivated traet of land 
on its lovely borders. In this sweet residence they passed 
nearly a year and a half ; enjoying the noblest compositions of 
human genius. ‘Their mornings were dedicated to the social 
perusal of Tacitus and of Montesquieu ; and when, in the after- 
noon, Kinloch employed himself in the study of Blackstone, or 
any other English writer, MuLLER augmented his stores of 
knowlege concerning the history of his country: their leisure 
hours were divided between the pleasures of society, and the 
perusal of Latin, French, and English classics. Mr. Kinloch’s 
guardian, Thomas Boone, a man of rdre character, formerly 
governor of South Carolina, and afterward one of the comptrol- 
lers of the customs in England, added to this pleasant party ; 
which was also occasionally enlivened by the company of Bonnet, 
of Mr. Fitzherbert, (now Lord St. Helen’s,) and of Voltaire. 

Subsequently to the time passed in this delightful retreat, 
MULLER paid a visit to Geneva, and there formed an intimacy 
with the Procurer-general Tronchin, the elder brother of his 
former frierid. He seems to have derived considerable advan- 
_ tages from this acquaintance 5 and he now conceived the project 
of giving public lectures on history at Geneva. — One of his 
auditors, when he carried this plan into execution, was Mr. 
Charles Abbot, now Speaker of the British House off{Commons.— 
After having finished his second course of lectures, he published 
at Berne, in the year 1780, the first part of his history of Swis- 
serland. His style was critized severely ; and he was reproached 
with affecting the brevity of Tacitus. He denies the accusation, 
but allows the justice of another objection; namely, that he 
had omitted to quote his authorities. For this omission, how- 
ever, he afterward made ample amends; when, in republishing 
and continuing his work, he cast it into a form entirely new, 
and greatly added to the reputation which it had from the first 
acquired for its author. In fact this history has almost super- 
seded every other account of the interesting country of which 
it records the destinies; and it has placed M. Muiter in the 
very first class of German writers. 

About the time just mentioned, the author visited Berlin, 
anxious to see the court of that celebrated monarch whose 
weight in the scale of European power was then so-sensibly 
felt. His friend Gleim had the less difficulty on this account in 
persuading him to seek some honourable employment at Berlin; 
ana he was introduced to the great Frederic. The King re- 
ceived him with that courtesy for which he could be seca 
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and gave him strong assurances of his esteem, but gave him nothing 
more. The idea of creating a new place for a stranger ought 
to have been suggested by the monarch himself, if suggested at 
all: but MuLugr seems to think that the ill offices of some 
jealous courtiers (among whom the Abbé Duval is mentioned,) 
adroitly prevented Frederic from forming such an intention. 

The troubles at Geneva, — those first sparks of the fire 
which, after having covered with ruins the fairest portion of 
Europe, concluded by destroying the happy liberty of that city 
herself *,——now recalled MULLER to his country: but on his 
way thither he was stopped at Cassel, by the news of the 
triumph of the popular party, who were offended with him for 
a work which he had lately published in a Collection of Histo- 
rical Essays, printed at Berlin; and by the advice of his 
friends, who did not then encourage him to return to Swisser- 
land. Through the interest of the Baron De Schlieffen, then 
minister, he procured the place of professor at Cassel: but, 
shortly afterward revisiting his native country, he made a tour 
through the cantons, collecting fresh materials for his history; 
and, about this time, he repeated his lectures at Berne. 

A mere accident now brought on a correspondence between 
Mut Ler and the Elector of Mayence, which ended in his 
accepting a place in the Elector’s court; and this he did with 
the less reluctance, as it would certainly have been easy for the 
inhabitants of Berne to have detained him in his own country. 
In fact, they sent him offers of patronage and support if he would 
stay: but the generosity and kindness of the Elector had so won 
his regard, that he determined to devote his life to the service 
of that Prince. 

Frederic Charles Joseph, Elector of Mayence, seems to have 
been a man who deserved to flourish in better times. He re- 
sisted as well as he could the growth of those seeds of disunion 
which now began to increase every day throughout the Ger- 
manic body, and to prepare the way for that dismemberment 
which followed. At eighty years of age, he met with tran- 
quillity the storm which overwhelmed him, and, retiring to 
Eichsfeld, was there joined by his privy counsellor MuLLER. 
By the desire of this Prince, MuLLer now accorded with the 
express wishes of the Emperor, and repaired to Vienna to fil} 
the office of Aulic Counsellor. After a stay of seven years at 





* If the French editors had dared to give us the whole of 
M. Mutter’s remarks on the breaking out and’ progress of the 
Revolution, we have no doubt that we should have seen him amon 
the most ardent enemies of the sanguinary anarchists who have deso-= 
_ Europe. Indeed, enough appears to prove his indignation against 
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Mayence, therefore, during which he had analyzed one hundred 
and twenty historical authorities, he took up his abode in the 
capital of. the empire; where, in the course of twelve years, he 
wasenabled to examine seven hundred additional records. Indeed, 
he found his time compietely at his own disposal, and in con- 
sequence bestowed it on his literary pursuits. ‘The abuse of 
the name of liberty, which the French had made a pretext for 
the grossest excesses, rendered any thing like freedom of 
opinion dangerous at Vienna; and the historian of Swisserland 
was doubtless not considered as likely to be a political adviser 
courtly and servile enough for the feelings of the times. 
MULLER, in a word, among the alarmed parasites of Vienna, 
must have been regarded as every Whig was in the Tory-reign 
of terror about the same time in England. — Appointed chief 
superintendant of the Imperial library, (the most magnificent 
and rich perhaps in the world,) he occupied above a year in 
correcting the. catalogue of this collection; and it is to be 
hoped that in the subsequent scenes of confusion his labours 
have not been lost.—'The blind alarm of the court was now at 
its height ; and, among other absurd measures by which en- 
feebled power endeavoured to prop its authority, was an edict 
levelled ayainst the liberty of the press : which forbade the publi- 
cation of the second part of MuLLER’s history, with that of many 
other works equally innocent. He was also refused a place in 
the library, on which he had the greatest claims; and these re- 
peated indignities having at length secmed to dissolve his bonds 
of duty to the Emperor, he retired from Vienna. — The re- 
mainder of his biography only informs us that he returned to 
Berlin, where he continued to prosecute his studies *; and we 
learn from the superscription of his Will that he died at Cassel, 
on the 29th of May 1809, aged 57. 

It is impossible to read this simple and sincere document, 
the Will of MuLLEr, without much emotion. After all his 
literary labours, and all the distinguished offices which he filled, 
(the signature to his Will implies that he was Counsellor of 
State to the King of Westphalia in the year 1808,) he dies so 
poor that his possessions, as he anxiously fears, will scarcely 
pay his debts! - His library, his letters, and his manuscripts, 





* The editors mention several of MuLLER’s minor performances, all 
tending to the same object, the illustration of points in history or the 
establishment of sound principles of government and political eco- 
nomy. His leading maxim was moderate and gradual reform in 
the different governments of Europe; for each of which, as best 


adapted to the genius of the country in which it was established, he 
had a wise respect. - 
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are all his wealth. ‘These he bequeaths to his executor and 
brother John George Muller, to be sold and applied to the laud- 
able purpose above mentioned ; and, after having directed the 
publication of his MSS., and given some other orders, all for 
the same end, (to satisfy his creditors,) he adds, “ I make 
all these arrangements out of pure necessity.” We know not 
that we could select from the volume a passage that does‘more 
credit to the author’s head and heart, than the concluding pa- 
ragraph of this interesting memorial : 


«© How, in these last moments of anxiety, has my heart glowed 
with the desire of addressing those for whom especially I have lived, 
and who have always been my dearest objects !— You, my country- 
men! confederates of the cities and cantons of Swisserland! How 
should J have exulted to chuse you for my heirs ; to rest on the an- 
tient generosity of your governments, and on the noble character of 
the rising generation, my confident hope that you would accept the 
inheritance of your historian and your friend, and that you would 
listen to his prayers!—but that which could scarcely be expected 
from the wealthy England, — how could I ask that of my exhausted 
country ?— Your image, at least, illustrious Berne! and your’s, 
Zurich! good and wise, — and ye, beloved Cantons, Waldstttten of 
the Alps, and all ye dwellers of the mountain or the plain, in whom 
I have recognized and honoured the true Helvetic virtues! your 
images shall yet follow me to the region beyond the grave ; —and if 
there be a habitation reserved for those heroes, the glory of antient 
times *, I will go thither, and will communicate to our ancestors that 
their memory is yet living among their descendants !” 


We may conjecture with what agitated and unhappy feel- 
ings the writer of this address must have heard, from time to 
time, the presaging sounds of that tempest which overwhelmed 
his country! While describing the antient struggles of Helvetia 
which ended in the establishment of her freedom, he was awe- 
fully summoned away from his task, to listen to those unavail- 
ing .efforts which only for a short time indeed retarded her 
downfall. Long before his death, all his hopes of her recovery 
must have been extinguished. 

Having devoted so much space to the life of M. MuLLer, 
we can present our readers with a very few extracts from his 
epistolary correspondence. The letters which relate to public 
affairs are so much mutilated by the French editors, that we 
can catch but occasional glimpses of the indignant patriotism 
of the writer. ‘ Besides,’ (as they urge,) * the opinions of 
twenty or even ten years ago may not affect the present gene- 





* 6 Si quis piorum manibus locus est,” &c. &c. Throughout 
the volume, we see the influence of his classical studies on the au. 
thor’s mind ; and especially that of his favoured Tacitus. 
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ration ;’ and M. Mu ter (as they would infer,) is not pledged 

inst Imperial France, because Revolutionary France excited 
his strongest dislike. Be it so: —he died counsellor of state 
to the King of Westphalia in the year 1809; and no more is 
to be said on the subject. —_ 

The literary and narrative part of these letters is by far the 
most interesting. Whether we read the account of MuLier’s 
studies, or attend to his relation of the anecdotes of the day, we 
are equally struck with surprize at his indefatigable industry, 
and pleased with his unaffected openness of disposition. His 
acquaintance with the Greek historians, orators, and poets * 
seems to have been very extensive ; and we particularly admire 
the manly and original style of thought which pervades his criti- 
cisms on almost every branch of classical literature. Among the 
Latins, Czsar contends with Tacitus for his approbation ; and 
among the moderns, Machiayel divides his esteem with Mon- 
tesquieu. Plutarch is another chosen favourite; and, in short, 
throughout his observations on the best authors, we perceive a 
practical and useful turn of mind, which is the first and indis- 
pensable qualification for an historian. The wisdom of past 
ages seems to him thrown away, when applied only to the gra- 
tification of a minute and critical curiosity. He applies it to 
the instruction and the improvement of those who are called to 
govern the modern world; and, admirably prepared as he is to 
appreciate the excellence of Grecian or Roman eloquence, it is 
to the thought rather than to the expression of the most accom- 
plished writer that he directs his attention. ‘This sort of scho- 
larship may be, for a while, comparatively discouraged, and may 
lament to see the verbal critic, the grammarian, and the metri- 
cian—nay, the bibliographer himself, — unreasonably pre- 
ferred to its own far nobler votaries: but every thing must find 
its level in due season ; and the time cannot be very distant for 
their returning elevation, who can say with MuLLER, although 
at a modest interval, ‘* Our taste, our character, and the nature 
of our studies, make us more readily harmonize with those 
who, when they speak or write, seek the substance, and leave 
the sign or medium of conveyance to such as Pope called 
W ord-catchers, who live on syllables.” 

We must be contented, we find, with two or three quotations 
from the letters. We shall chuse a curious fact in history, and a 
family-scene which does the highest honour to those who are 
concerned in it. The last seems to demand our first attention. 


=~ 


* We had an opportunity, when we reviewed the first volume of 
Butler’s schylus, of pointing out the sound erudition and judgment 
of MuULL&R’s Contributions to the notes of his learned friend. 
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On the 13th of April 1776, Mu.ver thus writes from 
Genthod (the residence of Monsieur and Madame Bonnet,) to 
his friend Bonstetten : 


‘I have quite a history to relate to you. This evening I found 
myself alone at Genthod ; that is, with no other company than my 
host and hostess, when Monsieur Bonnet addressed me in a very 
serious tone. ‘ My friend, I am going to ask you a question; 
answer me with unrestrained frankness ; I demand it from your friend- 
ship.”? He then inquired whether I was pleased with himself and with 
his wife, and whether their solitary life did not appear too monoto- 
nous. You may guess my reply. ‘* Well then,” said he, “ my friend, 
do me the pleasure to consider my house as your own. — I know that 
you are in need of some resources. I wish that you would stay with 
me on the same terms on which you staid with M. Tronchin; and 
if you desire any thing farther, you have only to speak.’”?” Madame 
Bonnet added, ‘* our sentiments have been long known to you ; and 
we are too old to change them. You also know our situation. We 
have no children; therefore we are perfectly at liberty to do what 
pleases us. Bonstetten is our friend as. well as your’s: go and see 
him as often and for as long a time as you chuse: but do not forget 


.' that your home is at Genthod.” “ It is not,” rejoined Bonnet, 


*‘ that we wish to hinder you from changing your residence, if a more 
eligible one offers itself. We desire your happiness before every 
thing else. For the rest, I forbid all thanks, nay you must not eveu 
tell us what you feel at this moment.” 


This interview is to our minds almost heavenly. —The his- 
torical fact which we subjoin may perhaps be familiar to some 
of our readers: but we confess that our memory does not tell 
us in what history it is recorded. At all events it is curious ; 
and (like the pair of gloves refused by the Dutchess of Marl- 
borough to Queen Anne, and the drop of water thrown on the 
gown of Mrs. Masham,) it shews, in the language of the poet, 
and according to the reasoning of the historian, 


«“ What great events from little causes spring.” 


In a letter dated La Boissiere, January 26th, 1779, we have the 
following passage; which acquires, from the accidental situa- 
tion of the North, a new interest at the present moment : 


«¢ You know that about thirty years ago Sweden was occupied in 
the choice of a successor to her throne. .The Dalecarlians entered 
the capital in arms, and endeavoured to force the Diet to decree the 
re-union of Denmark and Sweden. The Swedes hate the Danes: 
but the Diet feared the Dalecarlians above every thing. They were 
at war with Russia: but they communicated this affair to the court 
of Petersburg. The ministers assembled : they all felt the necessity 
of preventing this re-union ; and they wrote to the Russian ambas. 
sador at Copenhagen, to tell the King of Denmark that Russia 
would break. with him if the hereditary Prince was elected in 
Sweden. Meanwhile,’the Dalecarlians insisted on their point: it 
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was necessary to adopt some decisive measure ; and all depended on 
the moment : but the Empress Elizabeth was for fifteen days and 
fifteen nights in such a state of drunkenness, that they could not find 
a lucid interval long enough to enable her to sign her name! This 
situation was not extraordinary for the Empress. The ambassador, 
extremely surprised at the total interruption in the correspondence of 


his court, and convinced of the importance of prompt decision, risked 
his honour and his life, went to the court of Copenhagen, and declared 
war in the name of Russia if the Prince of Denmark accepted the 
throne of Sweden, and by this conduct prevented the junction of three 
kingdoms. Fortunately for him, the order which he had anticipated 
arrived at the end of a few days. Now, only reflect what proband 
political motives historians will discover in these events! and yet all 
this is in the course of nature! At least, it gives us an insight into a 
despotic government.” 


We shall leave our readers to select and peruse an abun- 
dance of lively anecdotes that may be found in the work itself ; 
which, besides increasing the respect for its author that we think 


they must already feel, will reward them with ample instruction 
and entertainment for their trouble in the perusal of it. 





Art. II. Tableau de la Littérature, &c. &c. ; i.e. A Picture of 
French Literature during the Eighteenth Century. 8vo. pp.198. 
Paris. Reprinted in London for Colburn. 1813. 


Te author of this little volume performs much more than he 
professes in his title-page; for he not only gives a complete 
picture of French literature during the eighteenth century, but 
surveys with a rapid yet penetrating eye the predisposing causes 
of the French Revolution; and, finding among them those gene- 
ral indications of decline and fall which have worked the gra- 
dual overthrow of every mighty empire, 


“ publica belli 


Semina, qua populos semper mersere potentes,” 


he avoids the unphilosophical mode of reasoning on this subject 
which has been adopted by so many of his predecessors. It 
has been too common indeed among our own as well as the 
French writers on the Revolution, to take for granted the exist- 
ence of a literary conspiracy against social order, religion, and 
. government ; and, setting out from this theory, to refer all the 
minor and, as they are pleased tosay, the more indirect causes 
of the troubles in France to this fruitful source. ‘The present 
author takes a very different method of argument. He draws an 
historical sketch of the manners of the court and capital in the 
latter part of the reign of Louis the Fourteenth ; and by pursuing 
these observations on the progressive corruption in every branch 
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| of the state to a period beyond the middle of the 18th century, 

we are prepared to see the influence of society on the charac- 
. ters of men of learning in France, with the rest of their daily 
| altering countrymen. Examples of this influence are pointed 
| out among those, whose general views have been supposed to 
| place them at the greatest distance from their contemporaries ; 

and thus they are represented as unintentionally co-operating 
with more thoughtless and abandoned men, towards the pro- 
duction of that great event which has changed the whole face 
of Europe. The re-action of literature on society is far from 
being denied in this view of the question: but too much is not 
attributed even to the Encyclopzdia ; and, in the first instance, 
the influence of manners over learning is brought before us in 
the clearest light, and set apart, as it were, for the principal 
object of our examination in this interesting inquiry. 

Brief as this work appears, it in truth opens a most extensive 
field for reflection, and accompanies the reader more than mid- 
way in many of its tracks of thought. To keep within our 
limits, we must be contented to lose the opportunity of detail- 
ing the author’s remarks concerning the curious action and re- 
action of society on literature and literature on society, to which 
we have just alluded ; and we must confine our own object to 
presenting the reader with some of those detached sketches of 
literary characters in which the volume abounds. We shall 
thus have a better chance of rendering justice to the fund of 
entertainment which it contains, and shall be secure from in- 
juring by curtailment that portion of more refined instruction 
which itis so well calculated to convey in an entire perusal of it. 
The connection of the reasoning is indeed so close that it cannot 
but suffer from any interruption ; while the judicious and lively 
representations of character, which we shall endeavour to pre- 
serve, may be regarded as a sort of gallery of portraits, with no 
other bond of union between them than the peculiar manner of 
their common painter. 

Among the eminent persons who flourished in the ra im- 
mediately previous to that which the author more particularly 
describes, he does not fail to notice the celebrated Peter Bayle; 


and with a translation of his remarks on that singular character 
we shall begin our selections : 


‘ The Protestants, exiled by the revocation of the edict of Nantz, 
revenged themselves every day for the persecution which they had 
unjustly suffered, by calumniating the King and the Catholic religion. 
Their writings, entering into France, found there many other mal- 
contents, who were irritated by the misfortunes of the war, and thus 
increased the public contempt for authority and for the laws. 

‘ Among these refugees, shone forth a man whose compositions 
will be long remembered ; while their obscure libels were almost im- 
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mediately forgotten. This was Bayle, the most determined and cool 
sceptic of all the philosophers. In general, writers make use of their 
scepticism to destroy existing opinions, and to find room for their 
own. Doubt is in their hands the instrument of victory. With Bayle 
it is the object, not the means. He aims at a perfect equilibrium of 
sentiment. Nothing makes the balance incline one way or the other, 
The spirit of party, the power of eloquence, the allurements of im- 
agination, all are directed in vain against Bayle, and in vain endeavour 
to bring him toa decision. All opinions appear probable in his judge- 
ment. When he finds them ill defended, he comes to their support, 
and pleads their cause. Strange as it is, he seems to be pleased with 
this uncertainty ; and his intellect is not oppressed nor harassed by this 
ignorance in questions of the greatest consequence to mankind. He 
broaches them, and rejoices in his inability to resolve them. That 
which has been a ful torment to so many great minds, so many 
exalted spirits, is a kind of apt for Bayle. 

‘ A dangerous influence has been attributed to his philosophy. 
At first, indeed, this balancing between opinions may seduce some 
understandings ; especially among those whe fancy that they see a 
sort of superiority in it: but the scepticism of Bayle is a learned 
scepticism ; and he laughs much more at persons who refuse their as- 
sent carelessly and without inquiry, than at those who submissively 


believe. Knowlege, formerly, conducted some men to scepticism : - 


but ignorance, latterly, and a total want of thought, have opened a 
wider road to the same point. They are not such works as those of 
Bayle that mislead the vulgar; nevertheless, when they had ap- 
peared, they were sure to serve as a rallying point for those sceptical 
opinions which were beginning secretly to undermine all the founda- 
tions of belief.’ 


We must pass over several intermediate portraits, and rest 
again at the picture of Voltaire. All the traits of this most 
striking likeness we have not leisure to examine: we shall 
therefore give an idea of the general resemblance, and then 
dwell as long as we can on some particular feature. 


¢ Nature had indubitably endowed Voltaire with the most asto- 
nishing abilities; and such a powerful genius could not be entirel 
the result of education and circumstances. Yet it would not he im- 
ible to shew that the employment of his talents was continually 
rected by the opinions of the times in which he lived ; and that the 
necessity of succeeding and pleasing (the first motive with almost all 
writers) guided him in every season of his life: but it must, more- 
over, be observed that no person was so liable as himself to yield to 
such impressions. His mind presents, as it appears to us, the sin- 
nomenon* of a being most frequently deprived of the 
power of reflection ; and, at the same time, possessing in the highest 
degree the power of feeling, and of expressing himself with wonder- 





* We very much doubt the singularity of this phenomenon. In 
kind, a gy in degree, we could mention more than one such 
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ful vivacity. ‘This, assuredly, is the cause of his success, and of his 
errors. This manner of looking at the whole of a subject under one 
point of view, —and of yielding to the actual sensation produced by 
that view, without reflecting on what the appearance might be under 
other circumstances, — has multiplied the contradictions of Voltaire ; 
has often led him astray from justice and reason; has injured the 
plans of his works, and their perfection considered as entire compo- 
sitions: but this absolute abandonment to the impression made on 
him, this impetuosity of feeling, this delicate and living irritability, 
has produced a pathos, an overpowering effect, a vigorous spring of 


eloquence or of wit, a perpetual charm of composition which flows on: 


with a facility beyond all limit; and, when, on any occasion, rea. 
gon and truth are arrayed in this brilliant vesture, they assume their 
most seductive graces; they seem to arise without an effort, all glo. 
rious with caus and native light; and he, their advocate, 
leaves far behind him every one of those who establish their claims by 
laborious judgment, comparison, and experience.’ 


We omit the application of these remarks to the character 
of Voltaire as a tragic, epic, and miscellaneous poet ; where it 
will be easy to infer that they throw a great lustre of panegyric 
round him, At the same time it is discriminating praise ; and 
even here the unfortunate want of this said power of reflection 
is frequently detected. To this cause are justly attributed the 
unmeaning levities, and the grosser obscenities, in which some 
of his minor and fugitive pieces so largely offend. 

Voltaire the historian meets with equally appropriate criticism. 
His history of Charles the XIIth, * where he had no great plans 
to appreciate, no secret motives to develope,’ where all was action, 
and bustle, and rapidity, and theatrical effect, deserves therefore 
and finds much more commendation than his memoirs of Louis 
the XIVth; in which the little depth of his observations, his in- 
complete acquaintance with character, and above all his brilliant 
apology for unprincipled ambition, incur the grave reproof of 
the present writer. It is, however, to Voltaire the philosopher (if 
he must bear the title, although 


“ onerosa gravisque 
Pelias esse potest imbellibus hasta lacertis,’”’) 





that we call the attention of our readers; or rather we solicit 
an audience for the author : 


¢ It remains for us to speak of the spirit that animated his philo- 


sophy ; that is to say, his opinions on religious, moral, and political 
subjects. A formal plan has been attributed to him, for overturnin 

these three foundations of the honour and happiness of mankind: but 
they who attempt to find in Voltaire a system of philosophy, con- 
nected principles, and a central point of opinion, will be very much 
perplexed in their researches. Nothing is less conformable to the 
grave idea that we form of a philosopher, than the sort of genius and 
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character which 1s observable in Voltaire. It was the eighteenth cen- 
tury only that could have thought of calling such a man as this a 
shilsopher. We can readily believe that he had formed a project of 
pleasing his generation, of careng an influence over it, of reveng- 
ing’ himself on his enemies, and of collecting a party to praise and 
defend him. He lived at an epoch in which morality was lost ; or at 
least in which the superior ranks of society, and he himself among 
them, did not venerate it. Envy and hatred employed against him 
the weapons of religion, when religion was no longer reverenced by 
her proper defenders. He considered it therefore only as an instru- 
ment of persecution *. His country had a government without force, 
without respect, and which did nothing to obtain either. He hada 
spirit of independence and opposition. Behold the true source of his 
opinions. We are imagining how he imbibed them, not defendin 
them. He continually promulgated them, without thinking of the 
results to which they might lead. At all events, he was far from 
manifesting that maenens obstinacy in his errors, and that revolt- 
ing haughtiness, which mark some of his contemporaries. 

‘ In one of his romances, he has himself given us a just idea of his 

hilosophy. Babouc, employed on an inquiry into the manners and 
institutions of Persepolis, 5. cong with sagacity all that was vicious, 
laughed at all that was ridiculous, and attacked every thing with a 
most uncourtly liberty : but when at last he perceived that from his 
definitive judgement might follow the ruin of Persepolis, he found ad- 
- vantages in every existing institution which he had not at first dis- 
covered, and refused to lend his sanction to ghe destruction of the 
city. Such was Voltaire. He wished to be allowed to judge care- 
lessly and to indulge his ridicule on every subject: but a Revolution 
was far from his thoughts. He had too sound a feeling, and a dis- 

1st too great for vulgarity and the mob, to form such a project. 
Unfortunately, when a nation begins to philosophize like Babouc, it 
does not know how to arrest and weigh its opinions like him ; it is 
only by deplorable experience that it perceives, and perceives too 
late ! that it ought not to have destroyed Persepolis.’ 


Our next portrait should be that of Montesquieu, but we can 
preserve only some detached traits of the resemblance : 


¢ Montesquieu, notwithstanding the gravity of his character and the 
regularity of his life, will also present to our view very striking indi- 
cations of the times in which he lived.’ — 
¢ It is particularly in the “ Persian Letters,”” the work of his 
— that we observe that rashness of inquiry,—that parodoxical 
ias,—those decisions on manners, laws, and institutions, —and that 





* Drawing general inferences from particular, nay, from insulated 
hznomena, 16 not even in its highest degree peculiar to Voltaire. 
Few indeed can examine their own case as if it were that of any 
other individual; and almost as few are warranted by a sufficient 
induction in referring what they have observed to an universal 
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libertinism of opinion, (if we may so express ourselves,) which 
evince at once the liveliness, the vigour, and the imprudence of 
nius.’ — 

‘ After this publication, every thing contributed to modify the 
character of Montesquieu ; to infuse more reserve into his opinions, 
and especially more caution into, his manner of enouncing them. He 
was not a mere author. His whole life was not directed towards 
literary success. He held a solemn office. It was necessary for 
him to respect the example of his ancestors, and to deserve the esteem 
of that class of men in which he was ranked, and among whom know- 
lege only contributed to the increase of virtue. The President had 
not that independence which men of learning so eagerly covet, and 
which perhaps is of so much detriment to their abilities and their cha- 
racters. He was restrained by ties of family and office, which im- 
posed duties on him. He did not live at a distance from real business ; 
did not inhabit that world of theory, in which authors find nothing 
positive and tangible, as it were, to bring them back to reason and 
truth, when their speculations wander wide of the mark. It was 
thus that Montesquieu attached himself to the laws of his country, to 
the character of his. fellow-citizens, to the forms of their government ; 
not so far as to approve them entirely, but at least enough to make 
him wish only to modify them anew, and not to overturn them from 
the foundation. He introduced into political economy a practical and 
useful spirit. He built it on the consideration of facts, and on the 
records of history. 

‘ Nevertheless, Montesquiex always preserved some portion of the 
character which he had at first manifested in the “* Persian Letters.” 
Much as his reason rests on serious and solid claims, he was still per- 
haps more remarkable for the richness of his imagination than for the 
depth of his reflections, His works display to us a forcible and 
animated genius, which study and thought can scarcely controul.’ 


The application of these remarks to “ The Spirit of Laws,” 
to the ** Grandeur and Decline of Rome,” and to the minor 
compositions of ‘ ‘The Temple of Cnidos” and (if these are not 
his happiest efforts) «* The Dialogues of Sylla and of Lysima- 
chus,” is too detailed for our insertion, but is admirably pur- 
sued, and will lead the attentive reader to the detection of some 
of the most curious laws of association in the human mind. 

We must advance to D’ Alembert ; with respect to whom the 
power of discrimination, which is manifested by the present 
author, appears to our judgment singularly successful : 


* D’ Alembert, if we rely on the impartial testimony of mathema- 
ticians, was a genius of the first rank, and has left in this field (the 
field of science) evident traces of his course. Judges who are less 
acquainted with the subject will not wonder at this opinion, when 
they read that portion ss the preliminary discourse to the Encyclo- 
pezdia which relates to the exact sciences. Perhaps no author has 
ever displayed more ingenuity and simplicity in the examination of 
their principles and of their results. The analysis that he exhibits of 
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their method of progression; and the manner in which he brings 
truth before us, acquiring so much more certainty as it becomes 
more abstracted from ad existences, and not being perfectly com- 
plete until it arrives at the identity of two signs expressing the same 
idea ; * —all this part of his task is executed by a writer who ranges 
with a lofty flight over the science which he professes: but the 
other portion of the discourse is far from giving us so high a notion 
of D’ Alembert. When he descends from the former subject, to 
inquire into the sources and principles of the different divisions of 
human knowlege, he shews himself to be imperfect and superficial ; 
and if he had a therough acquaintance with the sciences which class 
and compare our perceptions, he was far from understanding those 
which consist in describing the impressions of the soul. It is true 
that the metaphysical system which then began to establish itself, and 
which D’Alembert adopted in this discourse, might lead him into 
error whenever he had to examine any compartment of the human 
mind which is not amenable to mathematical reasoning. 

¢ There are two + ways of studying metaphysics. The one busies 
itself with the interior of man, with the faculties and operations of his 
soul, with the destiny that may be allotted to it, with its essence, and 
with the nature of its operations. The difficulty of this science is 
to detach the soul from the workings of the body ; and to find at 
once the boundary and the transition between moral and physical 
action. The other species of metaphysical inquiry follows a path 
completely opposite. It sets out from external objects; looks for 
their mechanical action on man; examines his sensations, and their 
immediate results; and marches as far onwards as it can in this track, 
endeavouring to arrive from without even up to that central point 
which constitutes human individuality. But, when it is necessary to 
join these operations of the animal to those of the soul, the inexplica- 
ble ~ of the subject appears again; and the chain of reasoning, 
whether begun from without or within, always ends abruptly. Thus 
there are two sciences; that of thought and that of sensation ; 
which seem at first sight to share the same empire, but which yet 
never advance near enough to each other to be united. When we set 
out from the internal affections of the soul, we never arrive at sensa- 
tion ; and far as ever we may push our knowlege of a sensation, we 
never know how it becomes a thought. As those who cultivate these 
studies do not chuse to see where they fail, the first have been led to 





* See the article “ Algebra” in the Encyclopedia; and that on 
“© Abstraction.” : 

t+ Our illustrious countrymen, ever before-hand with the French in 
intellectual discoveries, have suggested a third. Not carried too far 
by Descartes, Pascal, Malebranche, or Leibnitz, in their estimate of 
the original powers of the mind, they have equally avoided the con- 
trary error of the followers of Locke ; have allotted its just province 
to external sensation, namely, that of awakening the world within ; 
and have thus opened a path for all who wish to acquire a knowlege 
of their own mental capacity and progress, more safe and more certain 
than any that was ever pointed out before. Rev. 
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deny the real existence of external objects ; and the second have found 
themselves reduced to deny the existence of the soul. In general, 
however, they have recoiled from this consequence ; which, in fact, is 
the most absurd of the two absurdities.” — 

‘ The exact sciences and natural philosophy harmonize best with 
the second kind of metaphysical study, namely, with the study of sen- 
sations *. These sciences endeavour to discover what nature is in 
herself, independently of the effect which she produces on each indi- 
vidual human being. To arrive at this end, they strip the impression 
produced by an object from all the particular circumstances which 
render it different to every percipient ; and or exert themselves to 
consider this impression under one only point of view. In this way, 
they render it identical in all cases; so that every man builds the 
same edifice on the same foundations. ‘They strive to obtain by this 
abstraction that which, if we may so call it, is the neat produce of the 
sensation, in order to have a solid basis on which they may reason. 
Thus, to look at objects and their modifications as an absolute class 
of things is a design conformable to the spirit of these sciences. 

‘ But the most natural tendency of the human mind is not to 
bestow pains on its thoughts in order to render them like those of 
others: quite the contrary: the mind is incessantly searching for 
means to make others take part in its own ae. cana fp as it was 
received, without abstracting a single circumstance. sentiment of 
sympathy makes it feel the desire of exciting in another its own sen- 
sations. To proceed by the way of demonstration, as the exact 
sciences do proceed, is assuredly a labour for the human understand- 
ing: it is an artificial method of arriving at the truth, which is nothing 
else but universal consent. ‘To proceed by the way of persuasion is 
much more accordant with human nature ; and to communicate our 
thoughts to a single being, such as we have conceived them, is a 
much greater satisfaction than to enter into the agreement of all men 
on an abstract and unreal notion. Every thing which acts on the 
heart of man, affects his individuality, and penetrates into the interior 
of himself, is related to this second way of proceeding. ‘The prin- 
ciples of religion, of morality, of political economy, of eloquence, 
of poetry, and of the arts of imagination, cannot exist unless they 
are the intimate and perfect conception of each individual. To ima- 
gine, as some have believed, that by the strength of good reasoning 
we can arrange these principles in such a manner as to compose an 
exact science ¢ of them, must arise from want of reflecting on nd 

selves. 





* In consequence, D’ Alembert, pushing the ideas of Locke to their 
last results, considers man as a perceptive machine ; submitted en- 
tirely to the influence of external objects ; their more or less faithful 
reflecting mirror. All the arts of imagination were therefore viewed 
by hyn as different kinds of mimicry, not as expressions of internal 
feeling. Rev. 

+ As Locke fancied that morality was capable of demonstration, 
strictly so called; forgetting that the principles of morals have the 
evidence of axioms, and are intuitively acknowleged to be true, 
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selves. With the least attention to our own nature, we shall perceive 
that abstract and demonstrative truth remains, as it were, a stranger 
to each individual; that it is external to him; while the truth of sen- 
timent and of persuasion mekes a part of man himself, and modifies 
him, or is mingled in every operation of his mind ; whence it appears, 
we may conclude, that the metaphysic of sensation agrees more easily 
with the exact sciences than with the other provinces of humaa 
intellect.’ 


We may add (althoagh not partaking in all the indignation 
of Mr. Harris on this subject,) that the coldness and dryness of 
these latter metaphysical inquiries, —the nihil magnificum, nihil 
generosum,— if mot proving them to be erroneous when 
applied to so noble a subject as the mind of man, at least 
make it manifest that their authors are ill-adapted to invade the 
provinces of imagination and of taste; or to develope those 
universal principles of feeling and of judgment, an adherence 
to which has rendered some authors and some artists the admir- 
ation of their own age and country, and the imitation of all 
others. We have dwelt too long, perhaps, on these abstruse 
matters; but the account given by this author of the succeés of 
D’ Alembert in his survey of the exact sciences, and of his failure 
in the remaining portion of the <‘¢ Preliminary Discourse,” 
seemed to us so philosophical, so just, and so well calculated to 
throw light on the shades of difference, (or rather in this case 
the contrasted powers,) in the same intellect, that we could not 
omit it. We now recur to lighter subjects. 

Passing slightly over Diderot, — ‘that ardent and disordered 
spirit, whose fire was without aliment, and whose frequently 
manifested ability had no direct application, and therefore will 
inherit no permanent fame,’ — and omitting also the milder 
Helvetius,—we come to that strangest, that most irreconcileable, 
that most repulsive, yet most fascinating (in the original sense 


-of fascination) of all human characters, Rousseau. We will take 


the principal city at once, — we will march to his heart directly 
through his Confessions. ‘The minor towns will fall all around 
us; for here is a clue to the conquest of the wholeman. If we 
have but faith enough to believe that he tells the truth, the 
shameful truth, when relating his own actions, we see the cause 
ef all his errors, of all his conduct, and all his writings : in two 
words, unmixed selfishness. 





but that in few cases of particular action we can have more than 
probable evidence of what is the best course to pursue. To sin, 
however, against probability, as Reid excellently puts the old obser- 
vation, is as great a defect of our mora/ nature, as to judge against 
probability is a defect of our intellectual.— Rev. 
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‘ It is assuredly a very singular phenomenon, that a man should 
endeavour to gain the esteem and even the admiration of posterity, 
by communicating the most petty details of a life which has nothing 
grand about it ; which displays no exalted action ; and which on the 
contrary is full of ignoble circumstances and of unpardonable faults. 
There is something still more extraordinary in the success of such an 
enterprize ; namely, in the author’s having persuaded men that he 
was virtuous while he told them 4ow he was not so. Here, indeed, 
is shewn how powerful over the heart of man is the picture of a 
living and real impression ; what sympathy it excites in him; and 
how it establishes between the speaker and the hearer such an in- 
timate connection that the one very soon experiences what the other 
has experienced, Thus we may truly say that no man has known 
better how to reveal the innermost parts of his nature than Rousseau. 
Who has not felt himself affected and enchanted, while studying the 
animated picture of those vague reveries ; of those hopes incessantly 
deceived and incessantly regenerated ; of those enjoyments of the 
imagination ; of those romantic ‘visions of virtue and happiness, 
always falsified and always embodied again; of those storms of 
passion, that agitate the very bottom of the heart; in short, who 
has not sympathized with the author while pursuing the history of a 
soul made up of dreams and solitude? Having thus placed us, by 
the magic of truth, in his own situation, Rousseaw forces us to par- 
take in all his thoughts, and, if we may say it, in all his actions. 
We fall together with him into his errors, by an irresistible sort of 
declension ; we imbibe his unreasonable pride ; we see nothing but 
outrage and injustice round about us ; we become the enemies of all 
men, and preter ourselves to every body: but, by reflecting better 
on such a feeling, we shall be enabled to perceive that this man, who 
has dragged us into his own vortex, constantly led a life of mere 
egotism ; that he referred every thing to himself; that the very en- 
joyments at which he aimed always had something unsocial and in- 
communicable about them; that he never sacrificed his interest, 
excepting to his pride ; that he envied every thing which he had not 
obtained, although he often voluntarily renounced the attainment ; 
that his affections themselves bear the broad stamp of selfishness ; 
that he even Loven for his own individual satisfaction, and not for that 
of another.—JIn fine, we repent of having so grossly calumniated 
ourselves as to imagine that we were not better than such a being as 
this; we readily conceive all his faults, but we pardon them no 
rOnge® 5 and we. do not confound in future an explanation with an 
apology.’ 

After this detection of the latent springs of action in Rousseau, 
we have a clue to all his thoughts. ‘ Search then the ruli 
passion,” &c. We can now easily unravel the cause of his 
aberrations from established principle in all his writings. The 
seductive enthusiasm of the Eloisa, the impracticable theories 
of the Emilius; the still more absurd and visionary doctrines 
of his political writings ; and the ungovernable anger of his con- 
troversial compositions ; varied as they are in their effects, 
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may, by patient application of the master-key here offered to 
our use, be all unlocked at their very source, and displayed to 
our sight, severally deriving themselves from their fountain- 
head of selfishness. ‘The lesson is humiliating to those who 
feel it to be in.any degree natural; while to those who consider 
it as a just explanation of an unique phenomenon, it may be 
serviceable as a warning, or consolatory as a contrast. 

We must here bid adieu to this instructive and delightful 
companion. We have not passed through one half of the 
gallery of portraits (to resume our metaphor) into which he has 
introduced us ; and we are obliged to omit some of the very 
best specimens. The likeness of Buffon, for instance, is per- 
fect, and the painting richly coloured. The Abbé Mably, 
Thomas, Marmontel, &c. &c. succeed, and are executed in a 
manner of equal felicity, though the subjects themselves are 
not so highly attractive. 

Throughout the volume, the author pursues his leading 
idea of the general influence of the state of society on the 
most different literary characters; and allowing, nay enforc- 
ing, the opinion of their influence in return on the very man- 
ners which first formed them, he yet demonstrates that no 
settled or predetermined combination of men of letters against 
the established order of things ever existed in France. The 
incidental effects of their involuntary co-operation in the great 
work of change, for which the times had been so long prepar- 
ing, are accurately ascertained, and most ingeniously traced 
to their causes: but on this topic, for the reasons before given, 
we had no intention to enlarge, and we shall therefore here con- 
clude. We have performed what we promised, as copyists of 
a few detached examples of character-painting ; and we trust 
that we have done enough to excite the curiosity of our 
readers towards the work itself, which we do not hesitate to 
recommend as one of the most useful specimens of original 
and profound thinking that has appeared in our zra. 





&c.; i ¢ An Essay on the Civil and Political Condition of the 
Italian Nations under the Goverment of the Goths. By M. 
Grorce Sartorius, Member of the Royal Society of Sciences, 
and Professor of the University of Gottingen. 8vo. pp. 370. 

Paris: 1811. Imported by De Boffe. Price 10s. sewed. 
* our Ixvith Volume, N.S., p. 467., we noticed at some length 
a French work by M. Naudet, which was more luminous than 
learned, but which obtained from the Institute of France an 
accessit, or secondary prize,-for replying to the question pro- 
| posed : 
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posed: viz. ** What was the civil and political condition of the 
Italians, under the sway of the Gothic king Theodoric, and his 
successors ?” The essay now before us is the triumphal disser- 
tation itself ; which was written, we believe, originally in the 
Latin language by Professor SarTorius, and which now appears, 
under the author’s inspection, both in a German and in a 
French dress. The Professor is not unaccustomed to literary 
wreaths, a former dissertation by him on political economy 
having been crowned by the Haarlem society; and he is still 
more advantageously known by an excellent History of the 
Hanseatic League, which unites pervading research with concise 
exposition. 

The principal authority for illustrating the interior admini- 
stration of the Gothic dynasty in Lombardy is the Varia of 
Cassiodorus ; who was pretorian prefect, or minister of the 
interior, to Theodoric, and who collected the dispatches and 
other state-papers which he was employed to. compose. Of 
several editions of his works which are extant, that of Father 
Garet, printed at Rouen in 1679, passes for the best: but this 
author yet awaits an accomplished editor. Literature sighs 
especially over the want of perseverance of Maffei, who in 
his Verona illustrata excited hopes that he would publish 
Cassiodorus, and who was qualified for the task by his local 
and legal knowlege in a degree which may not happen again 
for a century, but who left his good intentions unperformed. 
In order to unite the chief original sources of information 
concerning the Goths of Italy, the editor of Cassiodorus 
should attach some pages of Jornandes, the Gothic war of 
Procopius, and the works of Bishop Ennodius, which Sirmonde 
published at Paris in 1611. ‘The Theodosian Code, so 
admirably commented by Jacques Godefroi, is also a necessary 
study for those who would understand Cassiodorus. 

‘ Among the moderns, Cochlzus, the German author of the 
Vita Theoderici Ostrogothorum Regis, which the patriotism of 
Peringskiold republished, in 1699, at Stockholm ; Maffei in his 
Verona illustrata ; and Filiasi, in his Memorie storiche det Veneti 


primi e secondi, 17963 have severally illustrated the original 


information which has been preserved. 

Of these valuable guides, M. Sartorius has been careful 
to avail himself: but he explores with critical independence 
many traces which had escaped the notice, or the correct 
definition, of former investigators. His work is divided into 
twelve chapters: which treat of the state of Italy before the 
invasion of the Goths; of the divisions of the country, and 
the subsisting relation between the Goths and the Italians; 
of the foreign policy ef Theodoric ; of the form of government ; 
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of the military condition of the Goths;. of the civil and 
criminal law; of the police, and other branches of adminis- 
tration; of the religion, and the relation of the church to the 
state; of public instruction, the sciences, and the arts; of the 
national wealth, and the application of its resources; of the 
finances and taxes ; and of the Romish discontents, which facili- 
tated to Justinian the means of reconquering Italy. 

These chapters, or disquisitions, for each of them contains 
a separate academical investigation rather than a narrative of 
facts in historic order, will interest the reader differently 
according to his local station in the map of Europe. The 
fifth chapter will appear the most valuable in France, where 
the art of quartering armies eflicaciously in subjected provinces 
is an important study of the government. In this country, 
where questions of toleration and religious policy interest the 
passions and feelings of the people, the eighth chapter will 
probably be read with greater curiosity. We will extract 
from it the remarks on the condition of the Jews: 


‘ As for the Jews, they also had cause to praise the tolerance of 
the Gothic kings. They received a confirmation of all the rights, 
privileges, and franchises, which they had obtained under former 
princes; and if, which sometimes happened, differences arose between 
the Catholic clergy and the Jews, and they disputed with one another 
their respective possessions, impartial justice was shewn to either, 
whatever was the religion of the rightful owner. Thus it happened 
to Theodoric to allot a house which was litigated at Rome to the 
church claimant, and another which was litigated at Milan to the Jew 
claimant. ‘The exhortation, with which this award concludes, is 
probably the exclusive work of Cassiodorus: “* Why, O Jew,’ 
says he, ‘* dost thou seek after wealth so eagerly in this world, lost 
as thou art to that which is to come.”?—The orthodox were less 
tolerant than the Arian heretics. At Rome, and at Ravenna, the 
Catholics repeatedly attacked the Jews, burnt their synagogues, and 
gutted their houses, under slight and frivolous pretences. The 
authors of these criminal excesses having fled, or been concealed, 
Theodori¢, just to all his subjects, ordered the province to assess the 

indemnity by a public rate, and to pay it to the sufferers ; 
and this rate having been resisted by some zealots, they were pub- 
licly whipped as defaulters. The firmness of the monarch, however, 
injured him in the public estimation; and zealots were found to 


describe in the pulpit these scourged petsons as martyrs, and their 
sufferings as ornaments to their character.’ 


M.Sarrorivus is of opinion that Theodoric would have 
done well to conform to the trinitarianism of his people ; and 


that his continuance in the Arian profession of his ancestors 
was unfavourable to the entire allegiance of his subjects. The 
orthodox obeyed Theodoric cheerfully, only while the Greek 
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emperors were heretical : but, as soon as orthodoxy sat on the 
throne of Constantinople, the church of Rome began to in- 
trigue there for the removal of the Goths, and the introduction 
of the Greeks. ‘The conquests of Belisarius, so mischievous 
for Italy, because they could not be maintained, were thus 
prepared by the church. In examining the conduct of Boethius, 
M. Sartorius declares for the opinion expressed by us on a 
former occasion, that, although a martyr for his church, he was 
a traitor to his king; and that his execution was on ‘Theo- 
doric’s part an act of legitimate justice. ‘The ae amerre 
of Boethius lurks in many parts of his writings. In the 
Consolation of Philosophy, (/ib. 1. prosa 4.) he says, it was not 
permitted him to speak to the king, for in this case “ respon 
dissem Canii verbo, qui cum a Caio Cesare Germanici filio conscius 
contra se facte conjurationis fuisse diceretur, Si ego, inqutt, scissemty 


tu nescisses.” : 


Of the architecture called Gothic, Theodoric appears to have 
made use in his public buildings: it was perhaps a taste im- 
ported from Constantinople, and first domesticated at Ravenna. 
Of the institution called chivalrous, however, this prince seems 
not to have availed himself in his military legislation. Pro- 
bably it was a system still confined to the Cimbric nations, and 
was destined to wait the ascendancy of Charles Martel of 
Britanny, before it could be established and generalized in 
France. 

Instead of merely translating this work, or that of M. Naudet, 
it would be better for any of our men of letters to make a 
new book out of the two. The historic plan of the French 
narrator, illustrated with the profounder learning of the German 
professor, would supply a welcome account of the rise and fall 
of the Gothic dynasty in Italy ; which is an interesting and 
instructive phenomenon, because it exhibits the first example 
of a modern nation, of an independent kingdom, reared on the 
scite of what was previously 2 Roman province. It was an 
ominous specimen, and displays a confederated clergy over- 
awing and coercing a military monarch in a manner prejudicial 
to interior tolerance and external independance. 

This essay, though learned, is somewhat dry, and will be 
read with approbation rather than eagerness. ‘To the praise of 
sound sense, of impartial judgment, and of persevering atten- 
tion, the author is unquestionably intitled; yet his estimates 
are rather obvious than sagacious; and his labours have been 
closely circumscribed within the sphere of his research, not 
suffered to wander in quest of instructive and welcome par- 
rallelisms. ‘The text is elaborate and comprehensive, without 
being very engaging or brilliant; and the notes contain the re- 
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quisite references, quotations, and proofs: but they are seldom 
enlivened, in Gibbon’s manner, with flashes of wit, modern 
allusions, or critical reflections. 





Art. IV. Tableau des Peuples, &c.; i.e. A Picture of European 
Nations, classed according to the Languages which they speak, 
and of the Religions which they profess. By FrEepreric ScHoELt. 
Second Edition, entirely new modelled, and greatly augmented, 
with a Geographical Chart. 8vo. pp.350. Paris. 1812. 
Imported by De Boffe. Price 12s. 

T= Germans, with that plasticity which distinguishes their 

+ character as derived from their education, are becoming 

a separate literary order at Paris, and are busily and ably pro- 

mulgating in the French language a sort of information which has 

long been deposited in their own. We have already noticed 

Koch’s Tableau des Révolutions de P Europe; (Vol. lvi., N.S., 

p- 509.3) Bouterweck’s Littérature Espagnole; (Vol. 1xx., p.449.3) 

Sartorius’s work, which is the object of our preceding article ; 

we are expecting Dalberg’s Mebaled et Zedli; and we have 

now to announce from M.ScHoeE 1 this Tableau des Peuples de 

P Europe. The seeds of German culture were imported by 

Frederick II. from Paris: but the ripened crop is carried back 

again to supply an incipient sterility of the parental soil. 

This Picture contains a French syllabus of each of two dis- 
tinct courses of German professional lectures. The first 
attempts a genealogical sketch of the inhabitants of Europe, 
their affinities being inferred from language ; and the second 
undertakes a classification of their religious persuasions. 

In the introduction, it is observed that the word nation may 
be employed in three different senses. It sometimes designates 
a people comprehended within certain natural boundaries, as 
when we describe the people beyond the Alps as the Italian 
nation; and this may be called the geographical sense of the 
word. In its historical sense, it sometimes designates a people 
comprehended under separate political laws ; as when we call 
the people of those German circles that are dependent on the 
court of Berlin, the Prussian nation. ‘Thirdly, it has a genea- 
logical, or rather a genethliacal sense, in which it simply desig- 
nates a people of the same race, or of common descent, with- 
out regard either to the territory which they inhabit or to the 
sovereignty which they obey. Thus the English nation may 
be said to have overspread North America. In the present 
work, it is only the genealogical definition of the European 
nations which is to be attempted ; and in which their nativities 
are to be calculated, and their genethliacal affinities ascertained. 
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The great basis for ascertaining these affinities, especially in 
remote ages, is language. With a view to the classification 
of all the nations of the earth by their hereditary affinities, 
Mr. Patrick (see this volume of our Review, p. 164.) lately 
collected a comprehensive vocabulary of numerals: but nu- 
merals, as we observed on that occasion, are not the fittest 
stepping-stones over the flood of oblivion.. 


‘ The most proper words, (says M. ScHoELL, p.15.) for establish- 
ing the identity or the diversity of languages, are the pluralizing for- 
mulas, auxiliary verbs, pronouns, words describing the different 
parts of the body, common utensils, names of relationship, of the 
heavenly bodies, and of the phenomena of nature. These are the 
words which, down the flow of ages, and amid the whirlpools of re. 
volution, have commonly preserved some traces of their primitive 
condition ; and of that original character which no friction suffices 
to efface. Next to these primitive and fundamental terms, we must 
examine that class of words which are grammatically called roots ; 
and which exhibit in a shape — by inflection, and undo- 
mesticated by analogy, the elements of expression. These roots often 
conceal their identity under varieties of orthography ; and it is in 
trying to remove what is accidental and peculiar to a particular na- 
tion, and thus tracing back the root to its primeval state, that the 
etymologist has frequently and especially to beware of the hallucina- 
tions of fancy.’ 


A well-placed compliment to the French language terminates 
the introduction, in which obligations are acknowleged to the 
writings of Schloetzer and Adelung : 


‘ The origin of the French language is indeed admitted to be 
neither pure nor illustrious : its birth dates from modern times. If it 
descends remotely from the Latin, a corrupt provincial latinity was 
the immediate mother, and was impregnated by northern barbarians : 
but the advantages, which it wants on the score of descent and an- 
tiquity, are amply compensated by the melody and clearness which 
form its distinguishing characteristics. If it has not produced 
other languages, it has furnished a crowd of writers whose immortal 
works, not less powerful than political events, have given to it in 
Europe an ascendancy which no one of the antient languages can any 
longer contest.’ 


According to M. ScHoELL, we have thirty-four distinct Euro- 
pean nations, whom he denominates Portuguese, Spaniards, 
Basques, French, Bas-bretons, English, Welsh, Scotch, Irish, 
Hollanders, Flemings, Germans, Danes, Icelanders, Norwegians, 
Swedes, Laplanders, Fins, Esthonians, Liflanders, Russians, Let- 
tons, Poles, Lusatians, Bohemians, Walachians, Turks, Greeks, 
Albanians, Hungarians, Servians, Croatians, Wends, Grisons, 
and Italians ; not to mention three races of men, who, though 
scattered over Europe, remain foreigners in it, viz. the Jews, 
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Aminians, and Zingars, or Gipsies. ‘This list is not neatly 


formed. It consists of thirty-five names, though only thirty-four 
were announced ; and of these names some are redundant. The 
Scotch, for instance, are either Irish or English, and do not con- 
stitute in the genealogical sense a distinct class. In like manner, 
the Bas-bretons and the Welsh, the Portuguese and the Spa- 
niards, might have been classed together. Indeed, the author 
proceeds to reduce his subdivisions to twelve, which he denomi- 
nates the great families of Europe: viz. Basques; Celts; 
Cimbri; Goths; Nations whose language is derived from the 
Latin; Slavonians ; Greeks; Turks; Lettons; Fins; Hunga- 
rians; Albanians. A separate chapter is allotted to each of 
these families, and some notices are given both of their language 
and their history. 

We shall translate the sixth chapter, which treats of the Sla- 
vonian nations in general : 


¢ The Slavonians, one of the most numerous and powerful nation® 
mentioned in history, originally dwelled on the Lower Danube, and 
occupied the northern coast of the Black Sea. In the fourth century, 
they were under the dominion of the Goths: but Chazars and Huns 
attacked them, and drove them toward the Vistula, into the countries 
of the Sarmatic tribes. When the kingdom of the Thuringians was 
overthrown by the sons of Clovis, they seized the northern provinces 
of Germany as far west as the river Saale. ‘Their denomination is 
derived from the word s/ovo, signifying same-tongue, or speaking one 
language. 

‘ Now, however, several Slavonian dialects prevail, which differ in 
their character from all other idioms antient or modern. They abound 
more than the Gothic dialects with consonants, which they delight to 
accumulate at the beginning of syllables ; and many of these conso- 
nants are accompanied by a soft aspirate (monillés) which is peculiar 
to these languages. They have no article. Their declension is made 
by flexion ; and they have seven cases: the six cases of the Latins, 
and an instrumental case. They have, as in Greek, three numbers. 
The Slavonian distinguishes in declension a living from an inanimate 
being. In conjugation, the persons (as in Greek and Latin) are 
marked by terminations ; and it is not necessary to employ the per- 
sonal pronoun. The Slavonian languages have four future and four 
past tenses, but no subjunctive modes and no passive voices: they 
are rich in participles, which they use in composition like the Greek. 
The verb has peculiar forms to indicate a transitive, an enduring, and 
a repeated action. In the application of prepositions, the Slavonian 
resembles the German ; in the structure of sentences, the Latin. 

¢ Most of the Slavonian nations first learned to write on the intro- 
duction of Christianity. All that we know about the origin of their 
alphabet amounts to this. The Slavonians of the south, who inhabited 
Pannonia, Dalmatia, and Servia, were first instructed in Christianity 
by two Greek brothers, named Cyril and Methodius, who lived in 
the nmth century. The former, who was also called Constantine the 
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Philosopher, was an able grammarian ; and, by means of the Greek 
alphabet, and of some additional characters of his own invention, he 
contrived te express all the sounds in use among the Slavonians, and 
to reduce their language to writing. His alphabet was long called 
the Cyrillic alphabet, and has been adopted with little variation by the 
Russians. These two brothers, in concert with some other Slavonian 
priests, began to translate the Bible and other liturgic books into Sla- 
vonian: but, having ventured to celebrate the mass in that language, 
this innovation displeased the see of Rome, and the Pope issued fulmina- 
tions against the version and agaiast the alphabet of Cyril. However, 
in the eleventh century, a legend was invented, which attributed to 
Saint Jerom the alphabet of Cyril; and, by the help of this pious 
fraud, both the letters and the liturgy were tevived, and approved at 
Rome. This alphabet is now aa glagolitic, from the Slavonian 
glagol, a letter: it comprizes thirty-five characters. 

¢ The principal Slavonian nations are the Russians, the Servians, 


the Croatians, the Wends, the Poles, the Bohemians, and the 
Lusatians.’ 


To each of these subdivisions a separate paragraph is allotted. 
An interesting chapter also is the seventh, which treats of the 
Greeks. A work of M. Codrika is commended, intitled Obdserva- 
tions sur I’ Opinion de quelques Hellenistes touchant le Grec moderne ; 
whence much of the present author’s information appears to have 
been condensed. Should any islands of the archipelago be al- 
lotted permanently to us at the negotiation of the next peace, 
this branch of literature will acquire in England a political value. 

The first appendix treats of the Sanscrit language, and at- 
tempts to shew that it is parental to the Low-Dutch and other 
Gothic dialects of Europe. This curious, instructive, and pro-« 
found archeological disquisition is abridged from the German of 
M. F. Schlegel.—The second appendix is allotted to the German 
accent, which is regularly attached to the radical syllable of a 
word, — The third appendix relates to the lax and versatile 
application of the word Saxon.—'The fourth is an abridgement 
of Beck’s Observations on the Origin of the French Language; 
—and the fifth analyzes the Turkish language, and terminates 
the first section or tome of the work. : 

The Picture of European Religion follows, An introduction 
treats of the origin of religion among mankind, and divides 
into two main classes their Tans of opinion ; those which have 
not and those which have for their basis the worship of a single 
God, the creator and preserver of all things ;'—that is, into ofr 
theism and monotheism. ‘The fetish worship of the African 
negroes, and the star-worship of the Sabean Arabs, are classed, 
as forms of polytheism, with the anthropolatry of the Greeks and 
Romans, and with the religion of Fo and the Lama of Thibet. 
The sun-worship of the Persians, and the manicheism of the 
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Zend-Avesta, on the contrary, are classed with the monotheism 
of the Jews, Christians, Mohammedans, and Deists; and so is, 
with more doubtful propriety, the Bramism of the Hindoos. 

In remote ages, the fire-worshippers of Persia carried into 
Hindostan that pantheism which formed the fundamental tenet 
of their religion; and they taught the worship of the Great 
Whole, of the entire universe of nature, in its triple alter- 
nate capacity of creator (Brama), preserver (Vishnoo), and 
destroyer (Sheeva), of all included beings. ‘This very doctrine, 
about the same period, was promulgated in Egypt ; where the 
creator was called Phthas, the preserver Jao, and the destroyer 
Cneph: while in Persia the creator was called Ormuz, the 
preserver Mithra, and the destroyer Ahriman. ‘These triads, 
however, are allegorical separations of the Great One, and do not 
infringe on the monotheism of his adorers. 


¢ All the inhabitants of Europe’ (continues the author, p. 197.) 
¢ acknowlege, at least in public, the existence of an only God, the 
ereator and preserver of the universe. Some claim to derive~ this 
knowlege from the light of their own reason, which they deem suffi- 
cient to attain this conception: others, from a revelation made at 
particular times by the eternal God. The first are called Deists ; and 
the second may be termed adorers of Jehovah, from the name given 
to the supreme Being: in the language of the people whose records 
first merition a revelation. 

¢ If natural reason suffices to intimate the existence of an everlasting 

God, we cannot however deny that it does not furnish a complete 
demonstration of this consolatory truth ; and that man acquires only 
throughjrevelation a perfect knowlege of it. The doctrines of deism are 
simple and few: the existence of a God, the creator and preserver of 
the universe ; the immortality of the soul; the eventual retribution of 
moral conduct, and the consequent utility of virtue ; these constitute 
the entire religious system of the Deist. As philosophy knows not 
the precise aietien which the creature bears to the Creator, and has 
only vague and uncertain ideas of his providence ; so the Deist knows 
only his general duties, founded on the principles of morality inferred 
from human experience. No strong motive directs him to religious 
practices. Twice during the last century, once in England, and once 
in France, an attempt was made to found among the Deists an exterior 
and public worship: but both these attempts were unsuccessful. 

‘ We shall divide into three classes the adorers of Jehovah. In the first 
are to be placed the Jews, who admit only one revelation. In the second 
class, the Christians, who acknowlege two revelations. In the third class, 
the Moslems, who adopt a third revelation posterior to the Christian.? 


The author then proceeds to treat of the Jews and their sub- 
divisions; of the Christians and their subdivisions; of the 
Mohammedans and their subdivisions. A difficulty occurs as 
to the arrangement of the Christians of St, John ; whether to 
place them among the Jewish or the Christian sects. Much 
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curious information concerning them is contained in the 
Appendix, No. iii., of which we shall give the outline. 

Some writers have described, under the name of Sabeans, a 
religious sect which subsists in the neighbourhood of Bassora, 
in several parts of Arabia, Syria, and Persia, and in Galilee, but 
which is internally denominated Mendaiye Jahna, disciples of 
John. ‘These people set a great value on baptism, and on some 
peculiar sacred books, which they receive in addition to the 
Jewish canon, and profess to derive from John the Baptist. 
Such a sect already existed in the apostolic times, (Acts, xviii. 
25-, and xix. 3.) and may have continued to these days. The 
first writer who published in Europe an account of this sect 
was Father Ignatius, a Carmelite missionary from the court of 
Rome to the Nestorians of the east: who in 1652 dedicated to 
the Pope an octavo volume, intitled Narratio Originis Rituum et 
Errorum Christianorum Sancti Johannis.— Kampfer in 1683, and 
Norberg in 1780, communicated some farther particulars. 

These Sabeans call themselves Galileans, and are probabl 
derived from certain disciples of St. John, who after the death 
of their master did not follow Jesus Christ. ‘They profess to 
administer baptism as John administered it: conferring it on 
infants who are forty days old, and annually on adults. They 
acknowlege that John baptized and ordained Enosch utro, a son 
of God, who was manda d: chaie, the word of life, and who 
ascended with St. John into Abraham’s bosom. They charge 
the disciples of this man of God with having corrupted and pro- 
faned the form of baptism instituted by John, so as to infringe 
the unity of the divine nature. They abstain from wine, 
and eat no flesh but that of the camel. In their annual eu- 
charist, they distribute tothe communicants honey and locusts. 
They celebrate four quarterly festivals, consecrated to the na- 
tivity of St. John, to the anniversary baptism of the congrega- 
tions, to the sainted dead, and to the mount of miracle; on 
which last festival the people of Galilee make a pilgrimage toa 
place beside the lake of Tiberias, where they believe John to 
have at one time dwelt, and to have extirpated a monster for- 
midable to the neighbourhood. The Galileans, or Sabeans, are 
very hospitable to one another: they do not practise polygamy; 
and their women eat with men as in Europe. 

Otter brought to Europe those copies of their sacred books 
which are deposited in the library of the Louvre. They are 
intitled Divan, or the assembly, or ecclesiastes, and are four 
in number. The first, called Sedral-Adam, professes to have 
been given by the angel Raphael to Adam in paradise, and 
narrates the fall of the angels: it seems to be a first part of 
that book of Enoch which is preserved in the Abyssinian canon, 
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and perhaps formed a part of the Jewish canon in the time of 
the preaching of St. John in the wilderness. ‘The second book 
treats of the ecclesiastical history of Galilee. ‘The third, Sedya- 
Jabna, contains the moral precepts of John, many of which 
also occur in the Ecclesiasticus, and in the Christian canon. 
The fourth, called Cholasteh, or the completion, details such 
ceremonial laws as John considered to be of perpetual obliga- 
tion. — In these books, ‘king of light” is an epithet frequently 

plied to the Supreme Being ; and the following prayer is 
ascribed to John: 


“ Hallowed be the name of the Lord of glory. We have done 
that which we ought not to have done; forgive us our trespasses. 
Thou who art merciful, have pity on us ; thou who art mighty, have 

ity on us; thou who knowest all, have pity on us. King of light, 
rus. O thou, who revealest every hidden thing, enlighten us. 
Lord of glory, grant the deliverance of the faithful. O thou maker of 
every good thing, sustain the good. O thou giver of every useful gift, 
vouchsafe unto us fortitude. Guardian of the faithful, deliver us Fic 
evil. Saviour of souls, deliver us from sin. Assuager of malice, up- 
root in us every feeling of unkindness. Strengthener of the soul, give 
us courage. ‘tn off glory, let thy light shine on us. O thou who 
supportest the peaceful, give us thy hand lest we fall; if thou guidest 
not our path of life, tribulations await us. O thou who art truth, 
teach us to speak truth. Enable us to discern between everlasting 
life and everlasting death, between light and darkness, between good 
and evil, between truth and error. Teach us to subdue anger by 
kindness. ‘Thou who givest light to the world, who stretchest out 
the starry firmament by thy might, who sendest down the living 
waters, preserve us. Thou from whom the teachers of truth receive 
their mission, source of wisdom, withhold not from us thy truth. 
We are miserable sinners; let not thine anger bear hard on our trans- 
gressions. Our eyes have winked at evil; our ears have hearkened 
to foulness; our lips have uttered guile ; our hands have reached at 
that which belongeth to another; our flesh has indulged in the for- 
bidden thing. O our Lord smite us not in thy wrath; forgive us 
our trespasses; have pity on us, Lord of worlds. and all souls, 
Hallowed be thy name.”’ 


To Silvestre de Sacy, we believe, the present author is in- 
debted for the version of this fine prayer: it is,much to be 
wished that the entire Divan could in like manner be given to 
Europe. Without a minute examination of the internal evi- 
dence contained in these books, it would be premature and 
rash to consider them as containing genuine works of John the 
Baptist: but, as the natural probability is great, and the tradi- 
tion uninterrupted, that such a sect was formed, and that such 
books were bequeathed by him among his partisans, there is rea- 
son to hope that authentic documents exist in the Divan which 
will throw anew and great light on the historic origin of Chris- 
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tianity, and give some fresh grounds for deciding between those 
controversialists who contend about the primitive unitarianism 
of Christian theology. ‘The manuscripts in the Parisian library 
are not of very antient date: the oldest was written in the year 
968. of the Hegira: the newest in the year 1091. 

A map of Europe, in which nations are colouréd off by their 
languages, forms a welcome decoration of this neat and in- 
structive volume. We feel inclined to recommend the perusal 
of it to those public men who may be engaged in the negotia- 
tion of any ensuing peace. How much purer a principle of 
political distribution would be the consanguinity of dialect, 
than the accidents of warfare! Why not throw into one mass 
all the provinces using the German because they speak the same 
tongue? It is this which fits them to study the same writers, 
to listen to the same orators, to imbibe the same prejudices, 
and to vibrate with the same sympathies: it is this which 
will eventually consolidate them in one national body. Why 
not give, to the Italians a government co-extensive with their 
idiom; and in like manner unite the hitherto-divided frag- 
ments of the Scandinavian and of the Spanish peninsula? It 
would be found that the independence of Europe is best se- 
cured by the insulation of the several distinct languages. 


French parties have originated in foreign countries, in exact 


proportion to the prevalence of the French tongue: but if 
language were avowedly made the limit of direct dominion, 
each country would cultivate its own, not acquire that of the 
domineering power. We should then have less literature in 
common, but more of variety and rivalry; and we should 
find in the greater competition of authors an additional motive 
for elegance of execution, with an additional chance for sound- 
ness of instruction. 





Arr. V. Nouveau Choix de Synonymes Francais, &c.; i.e. A new 
Selection of French Synonyms, specifying their different Signifi- 
cations and the Manner of using them with accuracy ; in Continu- 
ation of the Works of the Abbé Girard and M. Bauzée, by J. B. 
Le Roy bE FLacis, formerly Deputy to the Constituent Assembly, 
and now a Member of the General Council of the Department of 
the Lower Seine; of the Royal Academies of Dijon and Arras. 


2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 890. Paris. 1812. lenaed by De Bofte. 
Price 11. 4s. 


CENTURY nearly has elapsed since the Abbé Girard gave 
to the republic of letters the first specimen. of a valuable 
work on the distinction of synonymots words; and few books 
have ever, in the history of literature, been received with more 
App. Rev. VoL. Lxx1. Li general 
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general approbation. The accuracy of its discriminations obs 
tained for it the confidence o@ scholars; while its perspicuity 
and general utility made it acceptable to the more numerous. 
class, who, without aspiring to the character of authors, were 
desirous of speaking and writing their own language with pre- 
cision. So successful an example could scarcely fail to call 
forth various imitators. Accordingly, Diderot, D’ Alembert, and 
other writers in the Encyclopzdiay laboured in the same field 
with considerable success. Next came M. Bauzée, who pub- 
lished a collection of the explanations of synonyms given by 
his predecessors in this department, with various additions of 
his own. He was followed by a scholar of more extensive 
exudition, perhaps, than most synonymists,— we mean the 
Abbé Roubaud. ‘The plan which the Abbé observed in his 
researches was to derive the meaning of words, less from cur- 
rent usage than from etymology; and he spared no pains to 
trace the origin of words in Greek, Latin, and Celtic: a course 
which has had the effect of rendering his work more interesting 
to the philologist than to the public at large. In consequence, 
however, of the general conclusions deducible from his com- 
prehensive mode of reasoning, the number of synonyms ex- 
plained by the Abbé Roubaud is not short of two thousand. 
Lastly, three hundred more words were elucidated by 
M. Guisot, in a new edition of a dictionary of French syno- 
nyms, which was published a few years ago. 

Such were the previous productions on the subject, when 
M. ce Roy pr Fvacis ventured to think of adding his contri- 
bution to the general stock. He had been warned by his 
friends that, in these times of political convulsion, the public 
would be little disposed to turn its attention to the quict 
labours of a philologist: but he determined to persevere ; 
Satisfied, like M. Bauzée, that partial additions even were de- 
sirable, and would, when followed up by other persons, lead 
eventually to the formation of a complete dictionary of syna- 
nyms. After he had made some progress in the work, he 
became sensible of its difficulty, and might have desisted, had 
he not been apprized that, with all the claims of the Abbé 
Roubaud to the approbation of the learned, a plan of greatér 
simplicity would be more acceptable to the bulk of readers. 
Instead of looking for the sources of distinction in etymology, 
he was led to direct his attention to existing differences in 
the state of society, and the nature of composition. 


¢ If there be not,’ he says; in a perspicuous but somewhat ver- 
bose preface, ¢ Ifthere be not among us a3 many languages as classes 
in society, we have as many shades of phraseology as of situations in 
life. We do not use the same words in public as in private; nor in 
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a familiar letter as in a studied harangue. Neither do we express 
ourselves in prose as we do in verse: but whether we write in the 
one or the other, an intelligent person will distinguish the language of 
the trader from that of the courtier, and that of the agriculturist 
from that of the citizen. It follows that language is found to 
possess few surplus words ; and all that either have or have lately had 
currency among a class superior to the lowest vulgar may with pro- 
priety be recorded under some title. On the other hand, there are 
several extensive classes of words with which the synonymist has little 
occasion to trouble himself. Almost all technical phrases are of this 
description. Each has a distinct meaning, which is frequently indi- 
cated by the derivation; or which, at all events, is familiar to those 
who follow the particular branch or science.’ 


We proceed to give some abridged examples of the author’s 
analyzing labours, and shall endeavour to select them among 
words similar in sound and etymology to those in our own 
language : 


© Aider, seconder; **to aid, to second.’? ‘The latter seems to con- 
vey a stronger idea than the former. We “ aid” by merely lending 
the hand; when we * second,’? we do something more. He who 
“¢ aids’? may confine himself to support ; he who * seconds” may be 
said, in a manner, to replace, or render himself the counterpart of the 
person seconded.’ — 2 

© Assimiler, comparer 3 “to assimilate, to compare.’? We *assi- 
milate’’? things which are or seem to be alike ; we ‘ compare” those 
which have resemblance or appear to approach to it. ‘lhe former 
conveys the impression of absolute identity, the latter of partial 
identity, or rather conformity.” — 

‘ Ame, ceur ; * soul, heart.”” A man without feeling, a man of 
mean inclinations, has no “ soul ;’? a coward has no “ heart.”? ? — 

‘ Vuingueur, victorieux 3 * conqueror, victor.2 The former con- 
veys the idea of absolute success ; the latter may be limited to one 
creat advantage. Nothing resists a ** conqueror ;”’ he subjugates and 
gives laws; the ‘ victor,”’ after a career of success, may act the part 
of a “ conqueray,’’ unless he be doomed to encounter obstacles still 
more serious than those which he has overcome.’ — 

‘ Fortuné, heureux 3 “fortunate, happy.’”? The former may be 
merely a favourite of fortune ; the latter is a sage who knows how to 
be contented with what he possesses ; enjoying what he has, and dis- 
pensing cheerfully with that which he canuot obtain.’ — 

‘Infortuné, malheureux 3 ‘unfortunate, unhappy.” To be “ un. 
fortunate”’ does not, like “‘unhappy,’’ imply disquietude of conscience. 
Children abandoned at their birth are very “ unfortunate :”? but they 
do not necessarily become “ unhappy.”’ ? — 

‘ Fourni, pourvu ; “ furnished, provided.”? ‘* Provided?’ is always 
understood to convey a notice of previous care and arrangement. 
We seldom find ourselves ‘ furnished’? with all that we want if we 
have not “ provided”’ it before-hand.’? — 

‘ Haleine, respiration ; ‘‘ breath, respiration.”? ‘ Breath” is the 
air which we exhale ; * respiration” is the play of the lungs in exhal- 
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ing the air after we have taken it in. A feverish patient may 
have a strong ‘breath,’”? while his ‘respiration’’ is confined and 
difficult.’ — 

‘ Indice, marque; “sign, mark.” <A “ sign’ assists us to know; 
a “mark” enables us to recognize. The ‘sign’? leaves a doubt ; 
the * mark” is clear and manifest.” — 

‘ J] parait, il semble ; “it appears, it seems.’”’ Either is a suitable 
expression for the conveyance of a modest opinion, and the one may 
frequently be used for the other. ‘ It appears’’ perhaps expresses 
more properly an opinion founded on outward look; while * it 
seems’? is applied to an opinion given as the result of examination or 
reflection. ‘The sun “appears” to rise and to set daily ; and the 
illusion is so complete that it ‘‘seemed”’ a reality, until the days of 
Copernicus.’ — 

© Heritier, suecesseur ; * heir, successor.’? ‘The latter is the more 
general word. We ‘ succeed” to whomsoever we replace ; and we 
may replace a person in his life-time : but we can “inherit” from the 
dead only.’ — 

‘ Conséquence, importance s ‘* consequence, importance.” ‘+ Im- 
portance’ refers to the actual value of things; ‘‘ consequence” to 
the effects which may arise. ‘The words are used almost indiscri- 
minately, because in either case a serious share of attention is requi- 
site. We can scarcely be too circumspect in our conduct ; since 
things of small ‘importance’? may prove of considerable ‘ con- 
sequence.”’? — 

¢ Desunion, division, dissension, discorde ; ** disunion, division, dis- 
sention, discord,’’ all express misunderstanding, but in different 
degrees. ‘ Disunion’’ separates those who had been previously uni- 
ted ; “ division’? goes farther, and removes them from each other ; 
‘‘ dissention’”’ expresses, in addition, an opposition of views and plans; 
while “ discord’? arms one agaist another, from hatred or jealousy, 
and makes each aim at the other’s ruin.” — 

‘ Examen, discussion, disquisition ; “ examination, discussion, dis- 

uisition.”? An ‘ examination” implies, generally, considerate re- 
fection on a subject with which we wish to become acquainted ; 
“¢ discussion’? means an examination made in detail, by opposing one 
side of a question to another ; while * disquisition’’ denotes exact in- 
vestigation. ‘* Disquisitions’”’ should be left to the learned, or to 
those who have the patience to undertake ‘ discussion”? with the 
spirit of analysis : but he must be a fool who embarks on any serious 
affair without a previous ‘¢ examination.”? ? — 

* Riche, opulent ; “ rich, opulent.”” The * rich’? man has a for- 
tune that is abundant for the supply of his wants, whether we mean 
the wants of nature or of his station in society. The “ opulent’’ 
man should have, in addition, the means of procuring the superfluities 
of luxury ; that is, of supplying imaginary wants. A miser, by 
adding thousands to thousands, increases his ‘¢ opulence’? without 
making himself necessarily a ‘rich’? man, the idea of ‘xich’’ being 
connected with a correspondence between our means and our wants. 
La'Bruyere defines the *¢ rich’? man to be ¢* he who receives more than 
he consumes.”? ? —. 


4 ‘ Origine, 
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© Origine, source, oe ; “origin, source, principle, or begin- 
ning.” Strictly speaking, there is only one beginning”? in nature, a 
“‘ beginning”? above our comprehension. ‘ Sources’? are second 
causes, beyond which we seem unable to carry our thoughts; and an 
* origin” denotes the first appearance of effects produced, and ren- 
dered open to the observation of sense by second causes. A geo- 
grapher seeks the “ origin’? of a river at its ** source,” but he would 
look much higher for the “ source”’ of sources — the “ beginning.’’ 
In a moral sense, our weakness is the “ beginning”? or fundamental 
cause of our ignorance; ignorance fs the “ source’’ of our errors ; and 
the “ origin” of almost all our evils will be found in some error.? — 

‘ Elémens, principes ; ‘elements, principles.” ‘These words are 
used by way of title to certain theoretical books of science or art : 
but * elements’? are properly indispensable ideas which must be kept 
in mind, while * mA are precepts of which the usage must be 
acquired that we may understand their application. Were I to suc- 
eeed in making this book a good one, it would contain a part of the 
“‘ elements”? of the French language, but those who wish to acquire 
the “ principles”? of the language must have recourse to a grammar.’— 

‘ Théorie, speculation ; ** theory, speculation.” ‘These words are 
synonymous in as far as they convey an idea of that which has exis- 
tence in the understanding only, in opposition to practice: but, in 
other points of view, “ theory” is in fact an art, while “ speculation” 
is only the act of a mind exercising itself in the abstract. The one 
reduces into principles ideas acquired by meditation, and forms from 
them rules for observation in practice; the other calculates, com- 
bines, and frames plans or projects. Either may be true or false, 
wise or foolish: but “theory” resting on observation amounts to 
certainty as long as that observation or the use made of it is exact ; 
while ‘ speculation,’’ resting always on supposition or on facts viewed 
through an exaggerated medium, can offer nothing beyond a greater 
or less degree of probability. All ‘theories’? are necessarily the 
result of long continued study and deep “speculation.” In trade, 
*¢ speculations”? seldom succeed unless they are founded on sound 
“‘ theory ;”? that is, on rules judiciously drawn from previous experi- 
ence and reflection.’ . 


Without undertaking to warrant the accuracy of the author 
on all occasions, we have extracted enough to shew that his 
book forms an useful addition to the previous labours in this 
important department of language. It he does not write with 
the grace and vivacity of Girard, nor with the erudition of 
Roubaud, he has the merit of copiousness in his explanations, 
and of never desiring his reader to admit a meaning on mer 
assertion. We have accordingly no hesitation in stating 
our conviction that, agreeably to the hope modestly expressed 
in his preface, he has afforded a contribution to French philo- 
logy which is of some importance in itself, and is calculated to 
stimulate others to corresponding exertions, His fault seems 
to consist in not unfrequently recording unnecessary distinc~ 
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tions. Such differences, for example, as that between ¢ sick- 
ness’ and ‘infirmity,’ ave too obvious to require explanation ; 
but we cannot shut the book without expressing our satisfac- 
tion as well at the utility of its contents as at finding it almost 
entirely free from that fulsome adulation of government which 
has of late disgraced the French press. Lo. 





Art. VI. Lecgons de Minéralogie, &c.; i. e. Lectures on Mine. 
ralogy, delivered in the College of France, by J. C. DreLamé. 
THERIE. 2 Vols. §vo. About 600 pages in each. Paris, 
1811. Imported by De Boffe. Price 1]. 10s. sewed. 


HESE lectures may be regarded as a new and much im. 
proved edition of the author’s first and second volumes of 
the Theory of the Earth, which really constitute a treatise on 
Mineralogy. With no desire of derogating from the merit of 
‘Various recent works of a similar description, M. DrLtamé- 
THERIE conceives that, in the infantine and fluctuating state of 
the science which he has undertaken to expound, its elemen- 
tary details would require to be re-published almost every year. 
When we mention that he comprizes his subject in sixty-nine 
short lectures, it will be readily perceived that he can scarcely 
escape the imputation of brevity and dryness: but enthusiasm 
can find charms even in volumes of definitions and descriptive 
catalogues; and the adept in mineralogy will admire the quan- 
tity of essential information that has been condensed within 
such narrow limits. Considered merely as a text-book, the 
present performance is intitled to great commendation, because 
it contains a very ample enumeration of the known mineral sub- 
stances, and statements of their discriminative characters. 
Though printed in the form of an introduction, the first six 
lectures involve the discussion of the general and fundamental 
doctrines of the science, and are therefore to be regarded as 
not less necessary to the completion of the system than the 
various particulars relative to the respective species. The eco 
nomical benefits to be derived from the study of the mineral 
kingdom are distinctly noticed, and might have been illustrated 
at greater length; and the same remark applies to the history 
of that study, which is traced with too much slightness and 
rapidity. "We must, moreover, beg leave to demur to the un- 
qualified assertion that the science of mineralogy is, at this day, 
as much advanced in its progress as the other branches of 
natural knowlege ; since, if such were the state of the fact, its 
nomenclature would be far less unsettled, and the author 
would surely dispense with an annual remoulding of its first 
principles. 
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The external characters on which he chiefly insists, in the 
course of his descriptions, are colour, aspect, lustre, transpar- 
ency, refraction, touch, savour, odour, sound, and adherence to 
the tongue; the physical are, hardness, weight, rigidity, or 
flexibility, fusibility, nature of the glass, (obtained by fusion,) 
electricity, magnetism, phosphorescence, streak, powder, malle- 
ability, tenacity, ductility, solubility in water, fracture, figure, 
and molecule; and the che:nical are, effervescence in certain 
acids, solubility in acids or alkalis, gelatination in acids, and the 
results of analysis. ‘ ‘The mineralogist’ (he observes) ¢ is obliged 
to have recourse to all these characters, in order to acquire a 
complete knowlege of all minerals, a circumstance which in- 
volves him in considerable labour: but an exercised eye usually 
recognizes a mineral merely by its aspect. Every mineral has 
a physiognomy, which we cannot define : but long habit easily 
distinguishes it, and in a manner sufficiently certain to be sel- 
dom mistaken.’ It isalmost unnecessary to add that several of 
the characters in the author’s list have not yet been ascertained 
with respect to many substances, and are in consequence either 
left blank or omitted in the descriptions. 

Some wrifers, it is well known, lay great stress on colour as 
a discriminating character, while others deem it of scarcely any 
significancy. The author inclines to neither extreme, and 
seems more fairly to estimate its real amount; for it cannot be 
denied that, in certain mineral productions, (as in the metals 
and their oxyds,) in several varieties of ores, in sulphur, coal, 
anthracite, plumbago, the pure earths, &c. it is tolerably stable 
and uniform; whereas in stones it is liable to such diversities 
that we can seldom rely on it with any degree of safety. 
M. DELAMETHERIE likewise very properly states a distinction 
between white and colourless, qualities which have been too often 
confounded. ‘The different degrees of lustre he expresses by 
a scale of cyphers; 10,000, that of a colourless and spotless 
diamond, being the maximum. Complete transparency, in like 
manner, as that of the purest diamond, is denoted by 10,co0 ; 
semi-transparency by 1000, translucency by 100, and opake- 
ness by zero. From the fine experiments instituted by M. J/a- 
Jus, it results that all diaphanous mineral substances, and the 
various chemical products, which are susceptible of crystalliza- 
tion, are indued with double refraction; except those which 
crystallize in cubes, or regular octaédrons. 

The author has obviously bestowed much attention on the 
physical characters, several of which he also indicates by num- 
bers; though, after all, many of them are to be received only 
as approximations. Even the crystalline figures are shewn to 
be, in many cases, no infallible tests of species. Among the 
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arguments which are advanced in proof of this last position, we 
may notice the ensuing : 


¢ Rutile ard oisanite give equally the same products on chemical 
analysis ; and yet all their characters are so different that their separ- 
ation into two species is unavoidable. We may therefore regard 
the following proposition as a general truth : 

‘The same chemical principles may, in consequence of different geo- 
metrical positions, form integral. molecules which have no common 
resemblance. 

‘ Hence, the same chemical principles may, in like manner, form 
minerals which do not resemble one another, ang which will differ 
sufficiently from one another to constitute distinct species. Lime- 
stone and arragonite afford a very remarkable example. Some other 
minerals, of which the characters are sufficiently different to occa- 
sion a difference of species, seem nevertheless to be composed of the 
same principles. Vauquelin has obtained from the garnet and the 
yanolite nearly the same principles, and yet they are two very distinct 


minerals, 

‘ This truth, accordingly, which I was the first to announce, in 
1806, (Journal de Physique, tom. xiii. page 70.) has been generally 
admitted; though without any mention of my name. La Place has 
recognized it in the supplement to.the tenth book of hie Afécanique 
Céleste, page 70., printed in 1807; and Haiiy, in the introduction to 
his Tableau Comparatif, page 21., printed in 1809. * 

‘In consequence of spposing that the molecule of any given sub- 
stance (as, for example, gypsum, ) is a solid of certain dimensions, 
and its law of decrement ascertained, the different figures which the 
crystals of gypsum exhibit are assigned. Here we have, manifestly, 
two liypotheses which are not proved: 

‘1. We suppose a particular figure belonging to the molecule of 
gypsum. 

‘2. We suppose that the position of this molecule observes a par- 
ticular law of decreinent. _ 

* Now, not one of these two suppositions is proved ; for we have 
seen that the cleavage of a given species of gypsum affords, appar- 
ently, a rectangular instead of a rhomboidal molecule. The laws of 
decrement, therefore, which are supposed from the rhomboidal mole. 
cule, can no longer accord with the rectangular. 

¢ The calcareous molecule is imagined to be a rhomb of 101° §5' 
and 78° 50°; whence such and such laws of decrement are supposed, 
in order to obtain all the various forms of the carbonate of lime: but 
if this molecule be a triangular plane, having such or such angles, or 


—_—- — 


*In another passage, this sentence is repeated nearly verbatim. 
The author must, therefore, have felt somewhat sore on the subject. 
The fact, however, we suspect, was generally known to mineralogists 
prior to the date here assigned ; and we are much deceived if it be 
not more than once mentioned by Patri, in the Neuveau Diction- 
naire d’ Histoire Naturelle, which was published in 1803, 1804. 
Rev. 
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any other figure, then the supposed laws of decrement can no longer 
give these forms. — This is what Wollaston and Ma/us have lately 
proved. 

‘ The same reasoning should be applied to all the other crystals. 
The supposed molecules, and the assigned laws of decrement, are 
simple hypotheses which are not proved. The discreet mineralogist, 
therefore, until these difficulties are explained, should confine himself 
to accurate descriptions of the different figures which crystallized-mi- 
nerals exhibit : but he will not go beyond facts. 

‘It should scem that the different crystallized minerals, as well as 
the other substances, should have molecules of a determinate form ; 
and, secondly, that these molecules should observe certain laws in 
their respective positions. ‘The figures of the molecules which have 
been conceived, as well as the laws of decrement assigned, according 


to these supposed forms of the molecules, should therefore be re« 
garded as mere hypotheses, 


‘ Lastly, it is certain that the crystallized form cannot serve as a 
specific character for the recognition of mineral species, 
‘1. Species very distinct have the same form. 


‘a. The tetraédron occurs in the fahlers, copper pyrites, 
blend, &c. 


‘4. The same rhomb occurs in limestone, sparry iron, &c. 

¢¢. The same cube occurs in the sulphurets of cobalt and iron, &c. 
¢ d. The same octaédron occurs in the sulphurets of iron and cobalt. 
‘2. The greatest number of mineral species are not crystallized.’ 


The crystalline forms which mineral substances affect, and 
fifty of which are here particularized, are shewn to be traceable 
to three principal forms; namely, the triangular, rectangular, and 
thomboidal. Eleven cases of the union or crossing of crystals 
(marle) are also stated, with a direct avowal of the difficulty 
which attends any attempt to explain the phenomenon. 

We are willing to admit that the xature of mineral substances 
can be ultimately determined only by chemical analysis: but 
the learned Professor, when he justly states the importance of 
this criterion, might have safely enlarged on the imperfections 
and ambiguities to which it is still too frequently liable. At 
any rate, an evident incongruity is betrayed in broadly asserting, 
in one page, that chemical analysis can alone determine mineral 
species, by assigning to them their constituent principles, and, in 
another, that chemical analysis alone is insufficient to characterize 
mineral species. When we note this inconsistency, however, 
we perfectly concur with the author in recommending the 
union of all the ascertainable characters, whether external, che- 
mical, or physical ; and we feel no hesitation in declaring that 
the chief excellence of the present publication consists in the 


uniformity of attention which it allots to this primary con- 
sideration. 
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In the fifth lecture, the reader will meet with some apposite 
remarks on the abuse of mineralogical nomenclature: but we 
cannot exculpate M. DetaméTHERIE himself from the charge 
of unaccountable e/erical errors which deform his text, as 
Caledonia for Chalcedon, ghecine for glucine, aes for avicaé, 
Kovows for xpuees, Kaauws for xarnos, Liv pws for Lidngos, &e. 
&c. Mineralogy is strangely deduced from Mua and rawyog; 
and, to add to the classical accuracy and profundity of the an- 
notation, it is subjoined that the mina was a metallic coin used 
among the Babylonianc, Egyptians, Phoenicians, and Greeks, 
and that its signification was afterward extended to all mixerals! 
The Greek term for quick-silver is first inaccurately put down; 
and then, by way of explanation in the note, udep (in the Ro- 
man character) is marked as the Greek for water / 

In the section which relates to species, as applied to the ag- 
gregate stones or rocks, the author is too succinct and desul« 
tory; and the definition of porphyry which it involves is so far 
dahaasive, that it limits the term to such sorts as have a siliceous 
paste. — The ten classes, under which the author has arranged 
his genera and species, are, Gases, Waters, Simple Combus- 
tible Bodies, not metallic, Metallic Substances, Alkalis, Earths, 
Acids, Neutral Salts, Volcanic Productions, and Fossils. Of 
these, the first two are hastily dispatched in ten pages. — 4n- 
thracite, among the combustibles, is described, in page 18., as 
never occurring in a crystallized state; and, in page1g., it is 
represented as perhaps held in solution in the waters of the 
great crystallization of the globe, and as having subsequently 
crystallized. — Plombagine (graphite) is said to occur always in 
primitive countries ; whereas in Ayrshire and Dumfriesshire, it 
is intermixed with the columnar glance-coal of the Wernerians, 
and may be said to occur in what they term the independent 
coal formation. In stating the uses to which this substance is 
applied; the author should not have omitted that of diminishing 
the friction of wheels, &c. in machinery. 

The different modes in which the metals occur in their native 
state, and the principal artificial operations to which they: are 
subjected, after they have been extracted from the mine, are 
neatly and distinctly detailed. Under the article go/d, the 
author mentions that he allowed to remain, for some months, in 
a flask, pure gold in sulphuric acid, with oxyd of manganese, 
and that a portion of the gold was dissolved. 

We quote the article Chromate of Jron, not because it is one 
of the most copiously illustrated, but because it contains a 
concise view of the principal information which has yet been 

rocured relative to this recently discovered substance. ‘The 
ggly liberty which we take with the original is to reduce 
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forty-three paragraphs into one; and we beg leave to suggest 
(en passant) that, by a similar economy of space, the size of the 
work might have been better adapted in more senses than one 
to the pockets of the student. 


* Chromated Iron. Pontier’s Chromated Iron. Eisen Chrome, of 
the Germans. Jron mineralized by the chromic acid. Corovur, 
blackish. Weicut, 40,326. Harpness, 1100. Fusrpinity. 
GLAss, green. Fracrure, uneven. MoLecu te, undetermined. 
Form, undetermined. First Variety, confused chrystallization. 
This ore of iron has been found at la Bastide-de-la-Carrade, near 
Cassin, in the department of the Var. The discovery belongs to 
Pontier, Mineral Engineer. Its colour is of a deep brown, ee 
blackish. Its weight is 4000. Godon de St. Menin, and Des bas 
Syns, who have devoted much of their attention to this chromate 
of iron, have obtained from it pure chromic acid, which they have 
crystallized. Its form is the regular octaedron. Vauquelin and 
Tessaert, who have analyzed it, have procured from it Oxyd of Chro- 
mium 43, Oxyd of Iron 34.7, Alumina 20.3, Silica 2.—IId Varrery, 
Cromate of Iron from Siberia. AZeder has found Chromate of Iron 
on the banks of the Wiosga, in the Uralian mountains. Lovitz has 
extracted from it Iron... Chromic Acid 55, Silica... Alumina... 
Laugier has obtained Oxyd of Iron 34, Oxyd of Chromium 53, Alu- 
mina, Silicar, Loss1. X/aproth has obtained from a chromate 
of iron from Styria, Oxyd of Chromium, 55.5, Oxyd of Iron 33, 
Alumina 6, Silica 2, Loss 1.5.’ 

Although thirty-five species of the iron genus are enumerated 
and characterized, their respective geological situations are very 
imperfectly recorded ; and the same remark may be extended 
to the author’s mode of treating several metals. — Among the 
other particulars connected with the history of nickel, it should 
have been observed that it is found in meteor-stones, in the 
metallic state.—The new metals discovered by Sir H. Davy are 
inserted in their proper place; and the former simple earths 
take their station, as metallic oxyds, in front of the class of 
earths. 

The author’s view of the mineral acids and alkaljg accords 
with the more recent discoveries in chemistry: bft it is in 
course summary, and still very remote from perfection. In 
conformity with the same discoveries, the stones constitute a 
division of the class of neutral salts, and are considered under 


the ten orders of Silicesus, Aluminous, Maguesian, Calcarecus, 


Barytic, Strontianic, Zirconian, Glucinic, Yttrian, and Aggre- 
gate. ‘The subdivisions of the first nine orders are instituted 
from the combinations of the predominant earth with other 
earths, oxyds, acids, alkalis, &c.; and the aggregate sorts are 
arranged in three sections, according as their aggregation 
is effected by crystallization, immersion in a paste, or 
agglutination, 
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The cat’s-cye is stated as the second species of quartz: but, 
having mentioned the diversity of opinions respecting its real 
nature, the author asserts that Cordier has proved it to be 
quartz, with amianthus; and, as the first variety of the next 
species is defined, ‘ quartz, mixed with very fine filaments. of 
amianthus,’ two species have been obviously instituted for two 
substances which are reported identical. 

In a note on Feld-spath, we are told that it signifies in Ger- 
man, spar of the fields, ‘an improper term, but which general 
adoption constrains us to respect.’-— This etymology may be 
traced to Buffon; who tells us, on his own authority, that * the 
German chemists have doubtless called it fe/d-spar, because it 
would be first observed in pebbles of granite, scattered over 
the fields.” Romé de L’ Isle, in like manner, informs his readers 
that feldspar, being one of the principal ingredients of the pri- 
mitive rocks, should be frequently found on the surface of the 
earth, in the neighbourhood of the mountains: hence, without 
doubt, he adds, “ the reason why the Germans have given it 
the name of feld-spar, which signifies spar of the fields.” Sub- 
sequent writers have converted into positive ailirmation the 
hasty conjecture of these two celebrated naturalists, and have 
taken it for granted that fragments of this substance are often 
found dispersed over the soil, among the debris of granites. This 
suppostion, however, is not confirmed by observation; and all 
who are conversant in the geological appearances of territories 
denominated primitive are perfectly aware that, if in such dis- 
tricts nothing is more common than to meet with fragments of 
quartz, nothing, on the contrary, is more rare than to meet 
with those of felspar. ‘The reason is obvious, because every 
primitive mountain presents numerous veins of quartz, whereas 
it is very uncommon to find a single vein of felspar. With 
respect to those portions of the latter which enter directly into 
the composition of granite, they are disseminated in morsels too 
minute to attract attention in the state of insulated fragments. 
When granite undergoes decomposition, no pieces of felspar of 
any considerable size are detached, because the process affects 
the felspar almost exclusively, the quartz forming a coarse sand, 
which the Germans call ghur; and, if the granite be in a sound 
state, we may expect to find blocks, and not fragments, de- 
tached from the heights. The common derivation of the name, 
therefore, appears to be inadmissible; and the original ortho- 
graphy, fe/spar or fell-spar, i.e. the spar of the fells, or of the 
rocky bills, seems to declare the simple and genuine history of 
the term, besides that it is less harsh to the ear, and is more- 
over sanctioned by very respectable authorities. 


Under 
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Under Petrosilex, a name which has occasioned so much 
trouble to modern mineralogists, M. DELAMéTHERIE obviously 
confounds chert and compact felspar. His illustrations of the 
carbonates of lime afford various instances of the fallacy of 
Haiiy’s reasonings on the doctrine of crystallography ; and the 
impropriety of several of the new appellations proposed by the 
same celebrated writer is shortly pointed out in the notes. In 
another part of the work, the complex and cumbersome nota- 
tion of the crystalline figures, by means of letters and cyphers, 
is very successfully exposed. 

Near to the close of the second volume, we are presented 
with two or three sketches of the mineralogical excursions 
performed by the Professor and his pupils, in the environs of 
Paris. These rehearsals, from their practical and active com- 
plexion, somewhat enliven the more monotonous masses of 
preceptive instruction : but still they are too hurried and coms 
pendious to be generally interesting ; and we make our bow to 
the veteran mineralogist under the impression that his work is 
more adapted to useful reference than to continuous study, or 





Art. VII. Histoire des Croisades, &c.; i.e. History of the 
Crusades. Part the First, coutaining the History of the First 
Crusade. With a Chart of Asia Minor; and Plans of Antioch, 
Jerusalem, and the two Battles of Doryleum and Ascalon. By 
M. Micuaup. Volume I. 8vo. pp. 575. Paris. 1812. 
Imported by De Boffe. Price 16s. 


{je the ignorance and superstition which prevailed in the 
middle age, the human intellect seemed paralyzed, and the 
social states in Europe fell to the lowest stage of degradation. 
Some powerful stimulus was necessary to raise the dormant 
powers of man; and such was then the internal condition of the 
countries of the west, that it would have puzzled a sage philo- 
sopher to have devised means of regenerating them, and of 
giving such an impulse to the political machine as would have 
introduced a new era. Mad, however, as the war of the Cru- 
sades must appear in the eye of reason, and disastrous as it was 
in its immediate results, it effected considerable changes in the 
state of civilization, and led to consequences of importance. 
Nothing but religious fanaticism could have united all the na- 
tions of Europe in one general cause. Throughout the age 
which we are now contemplating, the people of every commu- 
nity regarded themselves as belonging more to the church than 
to the state; and their zeal for what they deemed the honour 
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of the Cross induced them to disregard their country, their 
personal property, and their lives. 

It may not be very interesting to the generality of readers of 
the present day to follow such an historian as M. Micnaup 
through the minute details of the Holy War: but to those whowish 
to obtain a correct knowlege of this period, such details must be 
of use, since, as he himself remarks, the character of the people 
who engaged in this wonderful enterprize can never be so pre- 
cisely ascertained as by consulting the annalists of that period; 
because their very follies, exaggerations, and miraculous tales, if 
contemplated with a judicious eye, will help to discover the 
low state of knowlege and the credulity which stimulated the 
passions of allranks. It was indeed a singular phenomenon, as 
Anna Commena, the daughter of Alexis I., observes, to behold 
the western world awake as from a sudden lethargy, and tear it- 
self from its very foundations for the sake of precipitating itself 
on Asia: but the causes of this mighty explosion are not dif- 
ficult to develop. <A fashion, or rather a passion, for pilgrimages 
to the Holy Land had been prevalent in Europe from the time 
ef Constantine the Great ; whose mother, by her active zeal, had 
directed the attention of the Christian world to the spot on 
which our Saviour had preached and suffered ;—and a visit to 
the Holy Sepulchre, which she had caused to be erected in the 
most sumptuous manner, was considered as the most acceptable 
of religious duties. When, in the revolutions to which states 
are subject, the city which contained this sepulchre, with the 
whole of Palestine, fell into the hands of Infidels, and pilgrims 
proclaimed the insults and persecutions which they suffered from 
the disciples of Mohammed, a general wish for the deliverance 
of this country from Infidels prevailed throughout Christian 
nations. Al] hearts were then turned towards Jerusalem ; and 
even so far back as the era of Pope Silvester II. a project of arming 
against the Saracens was conceived. ‘This Pope, previously to 
his elevation to the tiara, and during a pilgrimage which he 
himself had made to the Holy City, had witnessed the sufferings 
which the faithful were forced to endure in order to pay their 
devotions at the sepulchre of their Saviour; and on his return 
he endeavoured to excite the people of the west to take up arms 
against the Saracens. 


‘It is impossible,’ says William of Tyre, ‘to make known the 
various persecutions which were at this time inflicted on Christians. 
Among the traits of barbarity cited by contemporary historians, 
one occurred which gave Tasso the idea of his affecting episode of 
Olindo and Sophronia. An inveterate enemy of the Christians, 
more effectually to inflame the rage of their persecutors, threw, dur- 
ing the night, a dead dog into one of the principal mosques of the 
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city of Jerusalem. Those of the Moslems who first presented them- 
selves at the hour of morning-prayer were struck with horror at the 
sight of such profanation, and proclaimed their indignation. In an 
‘instant, menacing cries echoed through the city ; a tumultuous crowd 
assembled round the mosque ; they accused the Christians, and swore 
to wash away in their blood this outrage on Mohammed. All the 
faithful wefe on the point of being immolated to Mussulman ven- 
geance ; and just as they were preparing themselves for death, a young 
man, whose very name history has not recorded, presented himself 
before them : ‘* The greatest misfortune,”’ said he, “ that can happen 
is that the church at Jerusalem should perish: but when a whole 
people are menaced with destruction, it is just to sacrifice an individual 
for the salvation of the community: I offer mysclf at this moment to 
die for you; I leave to you to cherish my memory: I commend 
myself to your prayers.”? Pronouncing these words, he burst from 
the assembly, which was overwhelmed with tears, and surrendered 
himself to the chief of the Mussulmans, accusing himself of being the 
only person guilty of the crime which they imputed to the Christians 
in a body, and begging them to inflict on him that death which 
threatened his brethren. The Mussulmans, without being moved by 
so generous a self-devotion, satisfied themselves with the victim 
which was offered to their vengeance ; the sword ceased to be sus- 
pended over the heads of Christians; and he who had immolated 
himself for them went, according to the expression of William of 
Tyre, to receive in heaven the reward reserved for those who burn 
with the fire of charity. | 

¢ Other misfortunes, however, awaited the Christians of Palestine ; 
all the ceremonies of their religion were interdicted ; most of their 
churches were converted into stables ; that of the Holy Sepulchre was 
completely overturned; and the followers of Christ, driven from 
Jerusalem, were dispersed over all the countries of the east. The 
old historians tell us that the world partook of the mourning of the 
Holy City, and was seized with trouble and dismay. The winter, 
with all its rigour, appeared in regions in which it bad hitherto been 
unknown. ‘The Bosphorus and the Nile were covered with ice. 
An earthquake was felt in Syria and Asia Minor; and its shocks, 
which were repeated for two months, overturned many Jarge cities. 
We read in the Chronicle of the monk Glaber, that Europe has 
witnessed signs which were forerunners of great calamities ; that a 
shower of stones had fallen in Burgundy ; that a comet and menac- 
ing meteors had appeared in the heavens. Great was the agitation 
excited through all Christian countries ; yet they did not then take 
up arms against the infidels, but discharged their vengeance on the 
Jews, whom all Europe accused of having excited the furor of the 
Mussu!mans.’ — ¢ At this epoch, a prediction which announced that 
the world was coming to an end, and that Jesus Christ would soon 
appear in Palestine, tended to augment the veneration of the people 
for the holy places. The Christians of the west arrived in crowds 
at Jerusalem, for the purpose either of dying there or of waiting the 
coming of their Sovereign Judge.’ 
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In the roth and 11th centuries, a passion for pilgrimages to 
the Holy Land invaded all orders of society. Princes and 
nobles, bishops, monks, and laymen, sought to expiate their 
crimes and to obtain the peculiar favour of heaven by a visit to 
the sepulchre of Christ, by praying on the Mount of Olives, 
or by washing in the river Jordan. ‘The road to Palestine was 
covered with troops of pilgrims. Litbert Bishop of Cambray, 
in the year 1054, set out for the Holy Land, accompanied by 
more than three thousand pilgrims from the provinces of Picardy 
and Flanders. ‘Ten years after this event, seven thousand from 
the borders of the Rhine commenced a similar journey; and 
the conflicts and sufferings which they endured, having been 
related by Ingulf, a monk of Normandy, helped to prepare the 
minds of the western nations for the approaching crusade. 
When the Turks obtained possession of Jerusalem, the suffer- 
ings of Christians became intolerable. 

‘ Many who had quitted their families and their country, to visit 
the tomb of Jesus Christ, lost their lives before they came in sight of 
the Holy City; and those who, after having escaped a thousand 
dangers, arrived at Jerusalem, found themselves exposed to the insults 
of the new masters ef Judea. The pilgrims of the Latin church, 
on their return to Europe, related all which they had suffered in their 
journey, and spoke with lamentation of the outrages committed on the 
religion of Jesus Christ. ‘They had seen the Holy Sepulchre pro- 


_faned and the ceremonies of the Christian church made the subject of 


ridicule by infidels; they had seen the patriarch of Jerusalem, and 
the venerable guardians of the holy places, dragged from the sanc- 
tuary, and led ignominiously to prison. These recitals, exaggerated 
by common report, were repeated from mouth to mouth, and drew 
tears from all the faithful.’ 

Now when it is considered that Europe, at this period, was 
a kind of religious community in which the preservation of the 
faith was the point of highest interest, it may be easily con- 
ceived what impressions were made on the multitude by the 
narratives of the pilgrims. ‘When also it is considered that 
Hildebrand, afterward Pope Gregory VII., and his successor, 
were induced to encourage the idea of taking up arms against 
the Infidels, we are not surprised at the flame which was now 
about to break forth. _ It was reserved, however, for a simple 
pilgrim to enkindle and to spread over Europe that warlike zeal 
in the cause of religion, for which previous circumstances had 
prepared the minds both of rulers and their subjects. Peter 
the Hermit *, with the fervour of an apostle and the courage 
‘of a martyr, gave the signal for the crusade ; and without 





* Called im the Chronicle of the Counts of Anjou ‘Petrus 
Achiriensis. . 
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fortune or fame, by the mere power of tears and prayers, he 
stirred up the nations of the West to precipitate themselves on 
Asia for the purpose of delivering Palestine from the dontinion 
of the Turks. Animated by his interview with the venerable 
patriarch Simeon, when he visited Jerusalem, he vowed to be 
the interpreter of the wishes of the East, and to arm the West 
for the deliverance of the Holy City. 


‘ Persuaded that Heaven had appointed him to avenge the cause ot 
the faithful, his enthusiasm knew no bounds. One day, as he was 
prostrate before the Holy Sepulchre, he thought that he heard the 
voice of Jesus Christ saying to him, “ Peter! arise, hasten to 
announce the tribulations of my people ; it is time that my servants 
should be succoured, and the holy places be delivered.”” Encouraged 
by these words, which continted to echo in his ear, and provided with 
letters from the patriarch, he quitted Palestine, crossed the sea, 
landed on the coast of Italy, and hastened to throw himself at the 
feet of the Pope. The chair of St. Peter was then occupied by 
Urban II., who had been the disciple and the confidant of Gregory 
and Victor; and who embraced with ardor a project of which his 
predecessors had conceived the first idea, received Peter as a prophet, 


applauded his design, and charged him to announce the approaching 
deliverance of Jerusalem.’ 


Such was the commencement of the Holy War, the preacher 
of which was so well qualified for the task which he under- 
took. He flew from country to country, and from city to 
city, exciting by his appearance and by his powerful eloquence 
all Christians to take up arms. Every where was he received 
as the messenger of God; the people deemed it a happiness to 
touch his garments; and, moved by his discourse, by the 
crucifix which he carried in his hand, and by the spectacle 
which he himself presented, they raised their voices to 
Heaven, imploring the Almighty to interpose in behalf of his 
favoured city. Some offered their riches, others their prayers, 
and all promised to sacrifice their lives for the furtherance of the 
Holy War. At the council of Clermont, at which Peter assisted, 
dressed in the coarse habit of a hermit, the speech of Pope 
Urban surpassed in animated eloquence that of the Cenobite. 
All who were present caught the enthusiasm which it was 
calculated to inspire; on his holding up the cross, all 
swore to follow it as their standard : they assumed it as their 
banner and their badge; and the title of Crusade was then 
given to the war in which they were about to engage. From 
this moment, the deliverance of Palestine was the sole object 
that animated all the inhabitants of the West; and every 
interest or consideration was absorbed im this mighty project. 
Never, perhaps, in the history of man, was fanaticism at a 
higher pitch, and more universally diffused. Princes quitted 
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their thrones, monks their cloisters, and robbers their retreats in 
forests, in order to engage in this holy warfare ; even women 
appeared in arms. 


‘ Europe resembled a place of exile from which all hastened to fly. 
Artizans, merchants, and labourers, abandoned the occupations by 
which they subsisted ; barons and landed proprietors gave up the 
domains of their fathers. Lands, cities, and castles, which were the 
usual causes of war, lost all their value in the eyes of their 
owners, and were sold for small sums to those whom the grace 
of God had not touched, and were not called to the happiness of 
visiting the holy places and of conquering the East.’ 


Under such impressions, large armies, or rather crowds of 
armed pilgrims, wére ,easily assembled. At the council of 
Clermont, in November 1096, the departure of the Crosses, or 
warriors of the crusade, was fixed for the feast of the 
Assuniption, in the year following. The whole winter was 
appropriated to the preparation; and in the spring, Peter put 
himself at the head of an army which amounted at first to nearly 
100,000, and which was greatly augmented by the Germans 
and people of other nations: but, though a monk could in- 
flame the zeal of so vast a multitude, he was wholly unable to 
direct it. Disorder, violence, and defeat attended this rabble 
in their march, and soon brought disgrace on the first cru- 
saders. At Nice, Gauthier, the second in command, who was 
better qualified for the office of conducting an army than the 
Hermit, after having seen his mutinous troops defeated by the 
Turks, fell, pierced by seven arrows. Of 300,000 men only 
three thousand remained, who fled to acastle on the sea- 
shore ; leaving the bones of their comrades to mark the route 
to the Holy Land. Peter himself became disgraced among the 
crusaders, and from the rank of General was obliged to re- 
sume his original station as a mere pilgrim. 

Taught by dear experience, the second expedition, which 


left the West for the Holy Land, was composed of more 


regular troops, who were conducted by a more able General. 
Godfrey of Bouillon was the leader on this occasion; and 
under him all those traits of heroism and chivalry were dis- 
played, which formed the most brilliant era of the Holy War. 

M. Micuavp, in the remainder of the volume, follows 


Godfrey and his subordinate commanders through the whole 


of theix.perilous march, recounts all their differences and dis- 
asters; and gives a minute account of the battle of Doryleum, 
of the calelecsoed siege and battle of Antioch*, of the taking 
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@tyusaders obtained a decisive victory, is said to have been 600,000 
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of the Holy City, and of the subsequent battle of Ascalon: 
but we shall not copy any of these details, because they may 
be found, though not at equal length, in the pages of some of 
our English writers. We know not whether M.Micuaub 
will thank us for the compliment, but we shall recommend 
the volume before us a3 forming a valuable commentary on 
'‘Tasso’s fine epic, * The Jerusalem Delivered.” 

As a finale to the history of the first crusade, which employed 
an army of 600,000 men, a comparison is instituted between 
this invasion of Asia by the crusaders and that which was un- 
dertaken by Alexander the Great, who is said to have con- 
quered it with an army of 30,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry. 


. © It is probable,’ observes the author, ‘ that the Greeks who have 

written the history of Alexander have diminished his forces, in order 
to augment the glory of his victories: but, however this may be, 
we must admit that the expedition of the victorious Macedonian did 
not present the same dangers and stumbling-blocks which opposed the 
enterprise of the crusaders. The army which passed from Greece 
to Asia had less to suffer by change of climate, and by the 
length and difficulty of the route, than those who invaded it from the 
extremity of the west ; and the Macedonians, in their invasion of the 
east, had scarcely any foes to encounter besides Persians, an effeminate 
nation, often previously conquered by the Greeks: while the cru- 
saders had to traverse through the countries of various unknown 
and barbarous people, and on their arrival in Asia found themselves 
opposed by many conquering nations. 

‘ The Greeks under Alexander did not enter Asia in order to 
carry there new laws, or to change the customs and religion of the 
people ; indeed, they sometimes adopted the usages and habits of 
the Persians, which greatly facilitated their conquests. On the 
contrary, in the case of the crusaders, we see two religions armed 
against each other, which redoubled the hatred of the combatants, 
and prevented all accommodation. No sooner did the flag of Mo- 
hammed float on the walls of a city, than it gave’ the signal for 
Christians to fly; while the standard of the Cross presented a similar 
notice to the Moslems. As most of the Mohammedan cities which 
fell into the hands of the crusaders were deserted, they were ob- 
liged to repeople them from the provinces which they had invaded, 
and to weaken their forces to establish a sort of colony in the places 
where their arms had triumphed. No wars are so bloody as religious 
wars; and in none is it more difficult for the conqueror to extend 
and preserve his conquests. This observation is of importance in 
enabling us to appreciate the résult of this crusade. | 

‘ On all occasions which called for bravery, nothing was to be 

i . . 
compared with the exploits of the crusaders. When reduced to a 





strong. M. Micnavup reports their loss in killed at 100,000: but, as 
exaggeration was the character of the historians of the Holy War, 
we apprehend that these numbers far exceed the truth. 
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small number of combatants, they were not less triumphant over their 
enemies than when they had innumerable armies. [Forty thousand 
crosses made themselves masters of Jerusalem, which was defended 
by a garrison of 60,000 Saracens; and scarcely 20,000 remained under 
their flag when they encountered all the forces of the east on the 
plains of Ascalon. 

‘ If Alexander effected greater things, and conquered a greater 
number of countries, it was because he commanded a disciplined 
army, and was the absolute chief. All the military and political 
Operations were directed by the same mind, and by an individual will. 
It was otherwise in the army of the crusaders, which was composed 
of many different nations, and commanded by a great number of 
chiefs ; a circumstance which contained the, fatal germ of licence and 
disorder. The feudal anarchy, with which Europe was troubled, 
had followed the defenders of the cross into Asia ; and the turbulent 
spirit of the knights, who were incessantly appealing to their swords, 
was the very cause which arrested and narrowed their conquests.’ 


M. MicHAup also institutes a comparison between the expe- 
dition of the Christians to the Holy Land and the attack of the 
Greeks on the city of Troy: 


‘ These two wars, though differing in their motive, offer the same 
results to an enlightened observer. Both present striking lessons in 
politics, and illustrious models in valour ; both have given birth to 
new states and new colonies, and have established relations between 
distant countries: both have had a marked influence on the civiliza- 
tion of the ages which followed them; both, in short, have developed 
prt ene and striking characters, and have furnished the most 
beautiful subjects to the epic muse, which cannot proceed without 
the machinery of prodigies and miracles.’ 


From these reflections, it will be seen that M. Micnaup is 
not a mere narrator. He has closely studied his subject, and 
may be classed among those who should be read in order to 
ascertain the influence of the expeditions to the Holy Land on 
the state of manners and civilization in the countries of Europe. 
—For some other recent French productions on this subject, we 
may refer to M. R. Vol. Ix. N.S. p.466. and Vol. Ixii. p. 539. 
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Art. VIII. Tableau Historique, &c.; i.e. An Historical, Geogra- 

hical, Military, and Moral Picture of the Russian Empire, by 
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Republic of Ragusa, Member of the Electoral College of the 
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N pE RaYMonpD appears to have taken advantage of the 
* interest excited by the commencement of hostilities in 
1812.between France and Russia, to compile a description of the 
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latter country. He acknowleges, indeed, that the desire of pro- 
fiting from that cause made him accelerate his publication, but 
he adds that the plan was conceived before the occurrence of the 
political circumstances in question. In compliance with the 
practice which has of late years characterized the French press, 
he has prefixed some general remarks expressive of admiration 
of the French government, and of a confidence of its success ‘in 
all its undertakings ; and he is thus led to a parallel between 
Russia and France, in which all the advantages are, in course, 
on the side of the latter: but it is due to candour to remark 
that, in other parts of the book, we meet with few deviations 
from impartiality. —The author expresses his obligations to 
several writers, particularly to M. Malte Brun, who is well 
known as a statistical writer on the northern countries of 
Europe, and whose report of Poland came under our observa- 
tion a few years ago*. The printed works of German authors 
and English travellers have also engaged his attention, and are 
passed by him in review in a very explicit and summary man- 
ner. ‘lhe Germans, he says, were the first who taught the 
Russians thei¢ true history: but the best book on the subject, 
in his opinion, is that of his countryman, M. L’Evéque. Among 
the English, Swinton, he says, carries his plan of panegyric so 
far as to make an apology for the system of slavery ; Coxe is 
declared to be too partial to Catharine II.; while Dr. Clarke, 
with still harder méasure, is pronounced to be un détracteur 
passionne. Porter is dismissed with the mortifying appel- 
lation of £ superficiel ;? and the praise of the author is con- 
fined to the Voyage de deux Francais, and to the recently pub- 
lished letters of Count Fagnani from Petersburgh in 1811. He 
makes comparatively little mention of Mr. ‘Tooke, whose account 
of the Russian empire we reviewed, at considerable length, in 
our xxxth and xxxist Vols. N.S. 

In pursuance of the plan of making his work historical as 
well as geographical, M. pe R. appropriates two hundred pages 
of his frst volume to an historical sketch of Russia, bringin 
down the narrative to the death of PaulI. This is followed by 
a statistical report of the empire, under the several heads of 
climate and physical circumstances ; population, manners, agri- 
culture, and commerce ; literature and literary establishments. 
In the second volume, we have a variety of observations on the 
national manners of the Russians ; a description of Petersburgh, 
Moscow, and the intervening towns; an account of Russian 
Lapland, Siberia, Kamschatka, and Tartary; with the state of 
society among the Cossacks, Calmucks, Ostiacks, and other 
rude tribes, who compose the heterogeneous population of this 


‘a * M. R. Vol. lix. N.S. p. 522. 
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vast empire. We shall quote the substance, of his observations 
on the military department, and follow them with a succinct 


specimen of his manner of describing national customs 3 taking 


as examples the Cossacks who are among the more civilized 
divisions of the Russian empire, and the Baschkirs who rank 
among the more barbarous. 

Russian Army.—The Russian troops were merely temporary 
Jevies until the 16th century, when the Czar John II. formed a 
standing force under the name of Strelitzy or Strelitzes. Fire- 
arms were at that time introduced, and military exercises were 
performed in the season of peace. ‘The number of the troops, 
during the course of that century, is said to have been about 
40,000. About the middle of the 17th century, the Czar Alexis, 
grandfather of Peter the Great, intermingled foreign officers, 
more particularly Scots and English, in his military service, 
and organized his troops into regular regiments. Peter, also, 
succeeding to the crown towards the end of the century, lost no 
time in giving an improved character to his military establish- 
ment. ‘The Strelitzes having repeatedly acted the part of the 
Pretorian guards at Rome, and of their brethren the Janissaries 
at Constantinople, the Czar found it necessary to reduce them, 
and to substitute a force of a different disposition and character. 
Two foreigners, Generals Gordon and Lefort, accustomed his 
troops to European tactics ; and Bruce, a native of Scotland, 
was the first who introduced into Russia a regular corps of en- 
gineers. Peter, impatient to display the force of his new 
engine, ventured to make war on the Swedes, and hazarded the 
battle of Narva against Charles XII.: the issue was a complete 
overthrow: but the relative numbers have been strangely mis- 
represented in history, the Swedes amounting to 18,000, and 
the Russians to 40,000; a disproportion sufficiently great, it is 
true, but much inferior to that which is commonly reported. 
After this failure, a cautious and retreating policy became the 
alternative of Peter, until the operation of time in improving his 
army, and the imprudence of Charles in advancing too far into 
a wild country, gave him an opportunity of taking his revenge 
in 1709 at Pultawa. Here, at the cost of only 5coo men killed 
and wounded, the Russians caused to the Swedes a loss of double 
the amount in the action, and succeeded immediately after- 
ward in forcing the remainder, to the number of 20,000 men, 
to surrender. Aft the death of Peter, the military force of 
Russia might be calculated at 140,000 men. The subsequent 
changes were not considerable until the reign of the late Em- 
press, who made very large additions to her army. To judge 
from the returns on paper, the Russian troops appear to exceed 
those of Austria, and to. be second only to those of France: but 
it is a matter of great difficulty to ascertain their effective 
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number ; and we shall not be far wrong in putting them, at the 
highest, at 340 or 350,000 men; being about one-fourth less than 
the troops in the pay of the French government in time of war. 


¢ The immense distance which the Russian recruits are obliged to 
march, in order to join their regiments, is often very injurious to their 
health. On leaving their relations, they receive presents which enable 
them to indulge to excess in the use of ardent spirits; a practige 
which is the more immediately destructive on account of their being 
unaccustomed to it in their early years. ‘Their accommodations when 
@n service are extremely indifferent ; they sleep more frequently on 
the bare ground than on straw; and, on mounting guard, the cus- 
tom is to continue the duty every night for a cat ps git Their hos- 
pitals, though sufficiently supplied on the part of government, are 
badly managed by the superintending officers; many of whom are 
suspected of enriching themselves at the expence of the unhappy in- 
valids. To these disadvantages, we must add the pernicious effects of 
change of climate on youths arriving from such distant regions. We 
need not, consequently, be surprized that the lawer orders in Russia 
have a strong dislike to the military service ; apd they cannot flatter 
themselves with any thing in the shape of promotion, the rise of a private 
soldier to high rank being more rare among them than in any other 
army in Europe, On obtaining a victory, it is common to give 
medals to the soldiers engaged: but this premium loses much of its 
value from being very generally distributed, and from the distant 
prospect of a return to those relations and acquaintances to whom it 
is most gratifying to display such tokens of approbation. On the 
other hand, from the simplicity of dress, the Russian soldier is much 
less troubled than the German with keeping his clothes in order, and 
the infliction of corporeal punishment is not of very frequent occur- 
rence. From the practice of marrying youths at the early age of 16 
er 17, it often happens that the Russian soldier has the additional 
mortification of leaving at home a wife, and perhaps children, — The 
constitution of a Russian regiment is as follows, besides the commis- 
sioned officers : 





¢ Drummers, fifers, and musicians, m ° 57 
Pioneers and sappers, = - - : . 48 
Armourers, ° » ° “ . 2 
Regimental clerks, ° . . A 7 
Barbers, . - . - ° ‘ . 12 
Hospital stewards, - . . - I 
Regimental provost, - - ; F 1 
Beadles in the service of the priest, - - 2 
Hospital overseers, o™ % e . 4 
Waggoners and carmen, - rt - 76 
Servants of officers, ° é $ . 130 
Non-commissioned officers, . . . 120 
Privates, - - “ - : - 1740 
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‘¢ The priests who perform the religious service of the regiment are 
very extraordinary characters. Though extremely ignorant, and fre- 
quently loose in their deportment, they ave regarded by the common 
men with the most profound veneration. This confidence is, often 
turned to account by the priest in a very selfish manner; and if we 
except their familiar acquaintance with the ceremonial of the Greek 
church, we shall be at a loss to discover in what the attainments of 
these ecclesiastics consist. ‘The number of clerks is owing tothe 
ee of transacting almost all military business in Russia by writing. 

he still greater number of regimental barbers arises from the plan, 
or rather the wish, to make those humble operators act in the capacity 
of surgeon: which they exercise with no small danger to the patient, 
the practitioner being sometimes unable to distinguish between a vein 

_and an artery.’ | ‘ 

In time of peace, winter is a season of repose to the Rus- 
sians, the military exercises commencing only in April or May. 
Each regiment consists of twelve companies ; and, in forming a 
new regiment, the plan is to withdraw eleven disciplined com- 
panies io as many standing regiments, replacing each with a 
company of recruits. — ‘The Russians are of middling stature, 
and in general very healthy; an advantage which they owe 
partly to the steadiness of the climate, partly to the simplicity 
of their diet, and in some measure to the use of the warm bath. 
Their government proceeds on the scheme of mixing the levies 
of the different provinces, or rather different nations, among 
each other ; because a collective classification of the natives of 
particular districts might be productive of serious attempts at 
insubordinatien. Twelve years of service intitle a soldier who 
can read and write, and who has passed three years in a subordi- 
nate station, to be made an officer: a prolongation of service 
to twenty years confers an exemption from personal chastise- 
ment, in Pte than by order of a court martial; and a farther 
extension of service to twenty-five years gives a title to a dis- 
charge, which, however, is not often accompanied with a pen- 
sion: but easy duties in garrison-establishments, and in the 
police offices of government, form a provision for the retired 
soldier. 

Russian Officers. —No service in Europe exhibits so marked 
a difference between the respective descriptions of officers. 
The men of family, and even those who, without possessing the 
advantage of either property or ancestry, have had the benefit 
of education, acquit themselves in general with the honour and 
propriety of gentlemen: but a third class, composed of the men 
who have risen from the ranks after the stipulated years of service, 
are strangers to those feelings, and discharge their duty chiefly 
through the influence of fear. ‘The contrast between their new 
situations and their previous habits prevents them from filling 
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the former with credit, or even with satisfaction to themselves. 
The colonel of a regiment has, in time of peace, an almost ab- 
solute power over his officers; and an inferior labouring under 
punishment is not at liberty even to address a complaint to a 
General : but the infliction of corporeal punishment never takes 
place in the case of one who is a gentleman by birth. Seniority 
is the basis of promotion in the Russian service: but, as the 
captains of the guards enter’ into the line with the rank of 
colonel, it shepteauuas that the Field Officers and Generals 
are young men. In other cases, a captaincy is seldom obtained 
before a service of fifteen years. 


Cossacks. — ‘ The upper ranks among the Cossacks possess a con- 
siderable share of information. In visiting their capital, Tcharchas- 
koy, the traveller is much struck with the neatness of their gardens 
aah country-houses ; and they pique themselves on being an inde- 
pendent people, as they are no farther — to the Emperor of 
Russia than in furnishing him with military levies: but it has lately 
become the practice to make them serve with regular troops, so that 
the Cossacks are in fact under the command of Russian colonels. 
The Cossack country is divided into Stanitzas or districts, each 
governed by an Attaman or chief. For several years, their warriors 
are pledged to foreign service at the will of the Russian government, 
but in the latter part of their career they may decline to go beyond 
the limits of the empire. They are men of great bodily strength and 
activity ; jealous in a high de of their independence ; hospitable 
to strangers, but cruel in the field ; and addicted (it is said ) to plun- 
der friend and foe, with little discrimination. They have in general 
strong passions, and are capable at one time of the most gallant conduct 
and at another of the opposite extreme. Their attention to cleanli- 
ness forms a striking contrast to the total neglect of it among the 
Russians, and is apparent both in their dress and in their habitations.’ 

The Baschkirs. —‘'These men inhabit that part of Asiatic Russia, 
situated between the Wolga and the Ural, which forms the northern 
division of the government of Orenburg. They have small eyes, 
large ears, flat noses, and broad faces. ‘They pass the winter around 
their fire-sides, and may be said to kill time in smoking and drinking 
the Tartar liquor, koumis. It is only in summer that they discover 
any exertion ; and even then they take no farther trouble than to 
hunt or to look after their flocks, leaving all domestic labour to their 
wives. The rich mines in their mountains are allowed to remain un- 
touched and unexplored, and even the threshing of corn is perform- 
ed, not by flails, but by the feet of horses or oxen. Their religion is 
Mohammedan, mixed with a number of Pagan traditions and practices; 
since they are worshippers of the sun, and partake of no food that has 
not been exposed for some time to his rays. Women are bought and 
sold among them like mere articles of merchandise, and the manner 
of payment is by the barter of so many head of cattle. Their arms 
consist of a spear and arrows: but muskets and sabres have been 
lately introduced. Their military contingent to the Russian army is 
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in cavalry, for they are expert riders, and possess — horses. They 
have in a high degree the savage virtues of hospitality and respect for 
old age, but accompanied with the most disgusting filth and habits of 
gluttony. The gupply of a military force constitutes their only 
tribute ; and ip truth it would be difficult to extract any thing else 
from a country in which the dwellings are only huts constructed of 
logs with the bark on, and affording in the inside no apartment, but 
a receptacle which serves at once for a kitchen, stable, and sleeping. 
room. ‘The chimney is of clay, and the light 1s admitted throug 
chinks or holes in the wooden walls, which are stopped with bladders 
oiled to rerider them ‘transparent.’ 
State of Commerce. —In this respect, Russia exhibits man 

roofs of what may be called the infancy of civilization. ‘The 
public roads have been for several reigns under the direction of 
government, and receive annually a certain degree of improve- 
ment and extension: but they are still far from having a ree 
semblance to the high ways of England, France, or Germany. 
Fortunately, the severity of the winter has the effect of making 
travelling on sledges easy and expeditious; and in summer a 
similar advantage is enjoyed in those provinces in which the 
communication is carried on over a surface of turf, level, and 
little worn by the passage of carriages. In other parts, how- 
ever, and particularly between Petersburgh and Moscow, the 
road is formed in many places by logs of wood laid parallel to 
each other, which require very frequent repairs. Since the 
yeat 1797, the department of the post-office has been put on 
an improved footing ; and it is hoped that a similar attention 
will be given to the extension of the internal navigation by 
rivers and canals, for which no country is better situated, the 


flatness of the ground making the rivers navigable for hundreds 


of miles without interruption. Such changes, however, must 
be the work of time; Russia being as yet very defectively pro- 
vided with either capital or merchants. The limitation of im- 
ports, to particular towns, the impolitic augmentation of many 


-of the duties, and the excessive issues of paper-money, are all 


obstacles to the progress cf trade ; while the want of a title to 
property, in the cultivator of the ground, leads often to the 
unprofitable practice of hoarding the painful acquisitions of 
former years. Unfortunately, too, Russia, like Poland, is plun- 
dered by Jews, who contrive to obtain a monopoly of trade in 
particular provinces, to keep inns, and even to fill the stations 
of magistrates. 

In considering the causes of the backward state of Russia, 
we must ascribe a large portion of them to its climate and geo- 
graphical situation. Jn that part of the empire, whether Mos- 
cow or Petersburgh, which has hitherto been the seat of govern- 
ment, the severity and intensity of the winter are such as to 
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impede materially the beneficial consequences arising from the 
labours of the summer, Although the southern half of the Rus- 
sian empire is exempt from this disadvantage, yet it is remote 
from intercourse with the civilized part of Europe, and has 
been governed by men who were wholly unacquainted with the 
powerful considerations which call for an improvement of civil 
administration. The rulers of this vast region have always been 
strangers also to the calculations which recommend peace to 
the political economist, and have had no other idea than that of 
extracting the utmost number of soldiers from their ‘respective 
provinces. ‘The limits of the empire have consequently been 
enlarged without a correspondent addition in point of internal 
improvement: but, whenever the Russian court shall alter its 
politics, the public may be prepared for an accession of power 
of much wider extent, and of a far more solid character, than 
that which followed the conquests of Catharine. In the habit of 
early marriage among the peasantry, and the simplicity of their 
mode of life, we are reminded'of the circumstances which contri- 
bute so rapidly to the increase of population in Ireland. It will 
remain for the government only to create a spirit of industry, 
by affording security to the possession of its. acquisitions. The 
discouraging reasoning circulated in late years on the subject of 
population will be considered as inapplicable to the case of 
Russia, where such extensive regions lie open to the cultivator. 
The climate, too, from the 57th degree southwards, is suffici- 
ently favourable to the progress of agriculture, and, conse- 
quently, of other arts. From the soth degree southward, the 
jcountry has all the advantages of a warm and fructifying atmos- 
phere; and we are induced to conclude that a more frequent 
communication with other countries is almost the only impe- 
diment to the advancement of this favoured region. 

State of Literature. — In this as in other respects, Russia 
refers to Peter the Great as the author of important changes. 
He was the first of her sovereigns who accounted it politic to 
expend money in the collection of books or objects of art: he 
was the founder also of. universities and academies ; and he not 
only patronized the translation of foreign works into the Russian 
tongue, but attracted a number of German artists and men of 
science to a residence in his dominions. Since that epoch, the 
natives of Russia have made attempts to distinguish themselves 
in various departments of literature. Like other rude nations, 
they have succeeded best in poetry and the imitative arts, such 
as sculpture, painting, and architecture; but in studies of. a 
graver cast, in those which require reflection and continued 
Jabour, they remain at aremarkable distance behind their neigh- 
bours in the west. Scarcely twenty years have passed since 
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the appearance of the first philosophical work in their language, 
«‘ The Elements of the Law of Nature, by Soloczniky ;” and the 
number of printing-offices throughout the empire in 1803 was 
only 49. Some periodical works and news-papers have lately 
appeared at Petersburgh, Moscow, Kalouga, and a few other 
principal towns. - Moscow has had a Review since 1805, and 
might be considered the centre of the literature of the interior. 
The language also is said to be better spoken there than else- 
where. Petersburgh, on the other hand, is the residence of lite- 
rary foreigners, who have been induced to fix their abode there 
with a view to the improvement of the empire. The names of 
Pallas, Euler, and Storch, are familiar to men of letters, and 
sufficiently indicate the country to which the Russian court 
chiefly points its attention.. Two-thirds of the books printed 
in Russia are translations, and consist principally of novels, 
plays, and other light productions. The total number of 
native works on all subjects was computed in 1787 at 4000; a 
stock which will not in fact be found to surpass the new pub- 


lications that appear in England, France, or Germany, in the 


course of a few years. 

These volumes contain a considerable share of useful infor- 
mation respecting the manners and state of society in Russia. 
Without pretensions to originality, M. pe Raymonp has the 
merit of being a careful and judicious compiler; and he would 
have deserved a liberal share of confidence, had he not allowed 
his representations to have been influenced by a wish to flatter 
his own government. This disposition in some degree affects 
his historical as well as his statistical observations. Lo 





Art. IX. Des Progrés, &c.; i.e. On the Progress of the Russian 
Power, from its Origin to the Commencement of the Nineteenth 
Century, ByM.L——. 8vo. pp.514. Paris. 1812. Im- 
ported by De Boffe. Price 12s. 


W: have here another of the various publications which have | 
been drawn forth by the war lately undertaken by Bona- 
parte against Russia: but its object is less a history of ‘Russia, 
for which its size would be inadequate, than an exhibition of 
general results with regard both to a narration of the past and a 
description of the present. The author has attempted, he says, 
to study the ‘ operation of the power of Russia on other na- 
tions, and the re-action of the latter on her;’ and in the few 
instances in which he has entered into more particular details, 
his aim, he adds, has been to make the latter subservient to the 
exposition of his general views. The historical part is com- 
pressed 
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pressed from the voluminous labours of his countrymen 
L’Evéque and Le Clerc ; while the report of the actual condi- 
tion of the empire has been derived from a variety of sources. 
German authors have been frequently consulted ; and among 
our own writers Dr. Clarke is brought forwards as an authority 
of special importance.—JIt is easy to trace the calculating 
policy of the compiler of this volume. He publishes it be- 
cause Russia was become an object of genera! attention ; and, 
in order to keep up the importance of his subject, he has no 
objection to exhibit her as a power of the first magnitude: but, 
in the true Parisian spirit, it is stated that the ‘ Great Napoleon 
is destined to reduce her within those limits that will prevent 
her from being dangerous to the future tranquillity of Europe.’ 
The book was put to press at the time of Bonaparte’s invae 
sion; and, unluckily for the author’s prophetic fame, the im- 
pression was struck off before the news arrived of the mighty 
Emperor having retraced his steps. 

It enters into the politics of this courtly writer to bestow loft 
encomiums on the Emperor Paul. ¢ More disinterested than his 
mother, he was worthy (we'are told, p. 337.) to exercise that 
protection which had now become necessary to the northern 
powers.’ His death is accordingly pictured not only as 
unjustifiable in the manner of its accomplishment, but as pro- 
ductive of the worst consequences. ‘ Instead of a lastin 
hatred between England and Russia, a hatred excited by the 
misconduct of the former, we see a succession of mutual ac- 
commodations. That which a powerful fleet and’ insolent 
menaces were unable to accomplish was effected without delay 
or difficulty after the sudden death of Paul. Nothing was said 
about giving up Malta, or admitting the claims of neutrals : 
but the English were confirmed, with very little difficulty, in 
the possession of their property and privileges in Russia.’ 
These observations are followed by a notice of the unfortunate — 
coalition of 1805, and of the campaigns of 1806 and 1807. 
The peace of Tilsit, and the wonderful friendship so suddenly 
conceived by Bonaparte for Alexander, are then described with 
the usual exaggeration of a Frenchman. The two Emperors 
pledged themselves to conquer a maritime peace and the resto- 
ration of the rights of neutrals: but unfortunately these fine 
hopes were disappointed ; and the French were shocked by the 
discovery that the Russian cabinet had throughout kept an eye 
to its own aggrandisement in the arrangements professedly 
made for the common cause. Bonaparte, it seems, (p. 356.) 
consented in the most indulgent manner, in 1808, to allow 
Russia to prosecute her projects on Finland in the north, and 
on Moldavia and Wallachia in the south; and these sacrifices 
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were made, we are told, with the view of promoting the re- 
establishment of a general peace: but not a syllable is said of 
their being conceded for the sake of allowing Bonaparte to follow 
up quietly his designs against Spain. Russia, however, was 
not faithful to her compact; having, from the end of 1809, 
permitted the exportation to England of timber and naval 
stores: articles for which she was paid by receiving English 
merchandise into herharbours. Notwithstanding all this pro- 
vocation, Bonaparte (p.362.) ‘had the moderation to offer peace to 
England in 1812; and, the overture being treated with neglect, 
he had no choice but that of pouring forth his innumerable 
legions on infatuated Russia.’ 

After having finished the historical detail, the author pro- 
ceeds to make some comnients on the Finances of Russia: but 
he complains greatly of the difficulty of arriving at accurate 
conclusions, in consequence of the general ignorance and want 
of principle among the servants of government. It was come 
puted that the Russian revenue amounted in 1795 to ten mil- 
lions sterling; arising principally from a capitation-tax, and 
from farming the duties on brandy, salt, mines, stamps, and 
foreign merchandise. Large as this sum is, in a country in 
which money goes so far, it proved insufficient for the ambi- 
tious projects of Catharine; and the consequences were that 
recourse was had to the borrowing of considerable sums in 
Holland, and to the issue of paper-money. The former has 
for a long time been impracticable: but the issue of paper has 
been continued from year to year, until it has produced a se- 
rious depreciatign of the circulating medium; and it is said 
that the present revenue, though apparently larger than that of 
1795, does not in reality go so far in the way of expence. A 
similar obscurity prevails with respect to the extent of the 
public debt. We, who are familiarized with such sweeping 
sums in this country, may be disposed to smile on hearing 
that a debt of twelve or fifteen millions sterling is a very serious 
affair for the Russian finances. Such is the difference between 
a free and an absolute government, in the material point of 
public credit ! : 

We have taken occasion, in reporting the productions of 
Dr. Clarke and Sir Robert Wilson, to qualify the common no- 
tion of the magnitude of Russian Armies: for in fact the 
splendid victories atchieved by them have been due to the 
energy of individuals like Suwarrow, and to the determined 
valour of the troops, more than to the power of numbers. 
Some time ago, it was customary to represent the armed force 
of Russia as equal to 5 or 600,000 men ; forgetting that, in a 
sountry of so much irregularity respecting documents, it is easy 
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to keep names on regimental lists long after they have ceased to 
represent effective combatants; and though the corps raised 
for the Russian service are large, they are subject to miserable 
diminutions from other causes than the activity of an enemy. 
The King of Prussia takes notice, in his Memoirs, of the great 
proportion of men that were lost by his Russian antagonists 
irom sickness and neglect, in a comparatively short time : 


«¢ After all that we are told,’? says General Manstein, * of the 
personal health of the Russians, we find them subject to various 
maladies, such as scurvy, inflammatory fevers, dysentery, &c. Out 
of a given number of sick, we may take it for granted that a third 
will die in consequence chiefly of the want of medical attendance. 
A regiment has only a surgeon and assistant-surgeon, who are seldom 
men of capacity ; and as for the field-surgeons, they are good for 
nothing, being selected in a random manner from among the. recruits, 
the colonel merely fixing his eye on a peasant in the ranks, and com- 
manding him to act as surgeon. It is in vain for the unfortunate indi- 
vidual to declare his dislike to the business, or his inability to acquire 
dexterity in performing operations : all excuse is fruitless ; he must 
set about it forthwith ; and if he be not sufficiently quick his talents 
are enlivened by the application of the cudgel.” 


On this point, as well as on the want of staff-officers, the present 
writer has unfortunately the concurrence of Sir Robert Wilson : 
but they differ materially as to the merits of the Russian 
cavalry. Sir Robert alleges that this part of the Russian force 
is the best mounted of any on the continent, and that the 
whole of the interior economy is well regulated and adminis- 
tered *: while the Frenchman, on the other hand, asserts that 
the Russian horses are, with few exceptions, both originally bad 
and subsequently ill managed. ‘The avarice of the colondls de- 
prives them, he says, of a portion of their allowance of forage ; 
and the equipment of the dragoons is as much neglected as 
their instruction. ‘The experience of the present campaign, 
however, is in favour of Sir Robert Wilson’s assertion.—In 
another point, the author of the wérk under review treats the 


Russians with much more complaisance : 


¢ Of all the departments of the military system of Russia, the 


-artillery is the least defective ; and it is the only kind of service for 


which the natives discover predilection and aptitude. The extent of 
abuse is here much smaller than in other branches ; promotion: being 
confined to the corps; and the officers, to the colonel inclusive, 
being accounted higher by one step than those of a similar denomina- 
tion in the line. Still, however, the Russian artillery does not equal 
the French in point of precision and rapidity. In the engineer de- 
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partment, the want of education operates greatly against the Rus- 


sians; so that in a siege, if we omit the service of assault, they are 
inferior to almost any other European nation.’ 


The author regrets much that Russia has not bestowed a 
larger share of attention on naval affairs. Peter the Great, 
he says, was aware that the Euxine, and not the Baltic, formed 
the proper sphere for the display of the Russian marine; the 
supply of timber from the Ukraine being a matter of much 
facility by means of the great rivers: but his disappointment at 
the Pruth, and his desire of ruling the politics of the North, 
induced him to take the false step of directing his naval 
exertions to the Baltic. Here again he trespassed in making 
Petersburgh and Cronstadt his arsenals, instead of the port of 
Revel. Petersburgh has been called an “ undeserving fa- 
vourite,” and has been rendered the capital of the empire by a 
painful waste of treasure and manual labour. The freshness 
of the water in the Baltic is considered as prejudicial to the 
duration of shipping; andthe Russian emperors, amid all their 
anxiety to construct menof war, have comparatively neglected the 
fundamental part, the encouragement of a mercantile marine. 
The present Russian navy consits of thirty sail of the line, 
half as many frigates, and about 200 small vessels, manned 
altogether by a force of 35,000 seamen. The Russians, 
however, have a great aversion to navigation ; and the men who 
on land brave the rudest climate, and the greatest fatigues, are 
seen to shrink when ordered to go on board of ship and to face 
the dangers of the sea.—In point of internal communication, 
(as we observed in the preceding article,) few empires are 
more fortunate; the rivers in the interior being navigable 
throughout a great extent, and the level surface of the country 
being favourable to the formation of canals. Trade, however, 
has , St hitherto little cultivated by the natives, and the 
foreign part of it has been chiefly in the hands of the British. 
‘ We must confess,’ says this writer, ‘ that the higher classes 
discover a marked predilection for those islanders ; and it is an 





-article in their commercial creed, that Russia cannot exist with- 


out an alliance with England.’ The native merchants, few in 
number, are divided into distinct classes in proportion to their 
respective capitals; and it is the highest class ouly that can 
aspire to the rank of nobility. 

Next comes the important topic of Education ; and here.the 
Gallic champion is equally animated with Dr. Clarke against 
the Russians. The mass of the people, according to him, is 
as backward at the present day as the rest of Europe was in 
the twelfth century: the schools are so few in number as to 
have very little influence; and nothing can be more shocking 
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than the ignorance of the teachers and’ priests. Families of 
condition have generally foreign tutors; wha are received after 
very little examination, and owe their success more to theit 
manner than their merit. It is in the art of imitation that 
the Russian displays unusual aptitude: but unfortunately this 
talent, extraordinary as it is, seldom leads to important con 
sequences. 

The conclusion of the volume is in strict conformity with 
the impressions. which Bonaparte’s cabinet is desirous of 
disseminating. Russia is exhibited as a power constantly on 
the alert for additional acquisitions, and never satisfied with 
the possession of present advantages. ‘¢ She negociates,’ it is 
said, ¢ for the purpose of deceiving ; she fights only to destroy.’ 
All this is affirmed with as much gravity as if France herself 
were wholly guiltless. Nay, this writer has the modesty to 
allege that France has long been desirous of promoting 
tle civilization of Russia, while England has laboured 
to retard it: a contrast which arises, we are told, from the 
mercantile spirit of England prompting her to keep the rest of 
the world in a backward state, in order that foreigners may 
remain incapable of providing themselves with finished mer- 
chandise, and may be obliged to remain in the capacity of 
consumers of British goods.—On the whole, however, this 
volume is composed with ability, and supplies considerable 
historical and statistical information in a moderate compass. 


Lo. 
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Art. X. Lettres inédites, &c.; i.e. Unpublished Letters of Vot« 
TAIRE, addressed to the Countess of Lutzelburg. ‘To which is 
added, a Fac-simile of VoiTarre’s Hand-writing, engraved by 
Miller. 8vo. pp.139. Paris. 1812. Imported by De Boffe. 


Price 7s. sewed. 


[HE anonymous editor of this little volume introduces it by 
“a preface, or discours préliminaire, in which he takes great 
pains to acquit himself of the odium attendant on bearing a 
part in the circulation of obnoxious doctrines. £ These letters,’ 
he says, ‘ like the rest of VoLTarre’s correspondence, do more 
honour to his head than his heart. ‘They discover that 
fluctuation of character which founds affection on momentary 
caprice, and that instability of principle which gives way in 
an instant to the influence of flattery when skilfully applied. 
The French Revolution has enabled the world to pass sentence 
on the philosophy of VoiTarre*, and a publication of his 
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correspondence should be regarded in the light of an antidote 
to the dangerous principles which he circulated in his more 
finished writings.—On seeing the real man before our eyes, 
we lose our blind veneration for the writer ; and VOLTAIRE in * 
his. private correspondence may be compared to an actor behind 
the scenes.’ These protestations, on the part of the editor, 
are followed by a short parallel between VoLTairE and Rousseau, 
to the advantage of the latter; and by an historical notice of 
the political occurrences between 1753 and 1764, the period 
comprized in the present correspondence. 

Without disputing the propriety of the editor’s animadver- 
sions on VoLTaIRE, and without questioning the sincerity of 
his dissent, we cannot help remarking that he has said much 
more than was necessary. The letters are not altogether new, 
a portion of them having been already given to the public 
in the edition of the author’s works printed at Kell; while 
a still larger part of them might have been safely omitted as 
of very little importance. Madame De Lutzelburg was a 
contemperary of VoLTairE, little distinguished except by 
her family-rank ; and his letters to her consist of almost per- 
petual complaints of bad health, mixed not unfrequently with 
effusions against the King of Prussia and other individuals of 
less eminence. They bear all the appearance of authenticity 
from the direct and sometimes careless manner in which they 
are composed. They were chiefly dictated to an amanuensis, 
agreeably to the celebrated wries’s practice, and only a con- 
cluding sentence is said occasionally to have been written with 
his own hand. They discover, hewever, some happy strokes 
of humour, and some very animated illustrations of the 
favourite ideas of the author.—We shall translate detached 
passages, and arrange them under different heads as well as their 
miscellaneous nature will allow. 


His pap HEALTH. 


‘ Colmar, October 1753- 

© Icame here so ul thatI was not able to deliver in person your intro- 
ductory letter to the First President.?——‘ I have been endeavouring te 
obtain in the mountains of the Vosges that health which is no more to 
be found there than in other places. I have known misfortunes of 
all kinds, and my conclusion is that bad health is the greatest of all. 
Take care of yourself, Madam ; support life, for when we have 
passed the season of illusions, we no longer enjoy life; we merely 
drag through it.’— 

«I am told, Madam, that you are at the island of Jard; I 
always regret my absence from that residence, though it is entirely 
exposed to the north. During these three months I have not ven- 
tured to leave my apartment;—I should assuredly leave it, were I 
within a short distance of you.’ 


fit © Geneva, 
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© Geneva, April 1756. 

¢ The celebrated Tronchin, who watched my unfortunate state of 
health in this place, has left me for the purpose of overturning 
prejudices in France, and inoculating our princes with the small pox. I 
have no doubt of his success, in spite of the clamour against him. His 
patients were all doing well, according to the.last .ccounts. Madame 
De Villeroy is waiting fow the next vacancy to be inoculated. The 
children of M. De Rochefoucauld and M. De Belle-Isle are contending 
for a priority. Weare beginning to adopt this practice from the Eng- 
lish. In London, you never hear of a lady dying of the small pox. 
Inoculation preserves them: but till of late we had not the courage 
to follow their example.’——* M. De Beaufremont ventured to do it some 
time ago in the case of one of his children, and was ridiculed. Had 
I a son, I would give him inoculation before I gave him a catechism,” 


‘ Lausanne, January 1757. 

‘ I keep my room so warm, that I suffer from the flies in it, 
while from the windows I see nearly one hundred miles of snow- 
covered-ground. I have fitted up a house at Lausanne which in 
Italy would be called a palace. Fifteen windows look to the lake 
on the right, the left, and the front. A hundred gardens lie lower 
than mine, and the great mirror of the lake reflects their banks. I 
behold all Savoy on the other side of this small sea, and beyond Savoy 
the Alps which rise like an amphitheatre ; and on which the rays of 
the sun form a thousand tints of light. M. Desalleurs had not 
a finer prospect at Constantinople. In so sweet a retreat I do not 
regret Potsdam.’ 

Tae Kine or Prussia. 
© September 1753- 

* IT am glad, Madam, that you believe in the existence of a Su- 
preme Being. It is what I endeavoured to impress on a King who 
doennot believe in one, and who conducts himself accordingly. He 
will encounter misfortune, but will die impenitent.’? — 

‘ The abridgement of Universal History, which you mention to me, 
is a work ridiculously printed, containing as many faults as lines. 
The King of Prussia seems destined to prosecute me. I gave him 
that manuscript more than thirteen years ago in a very imperfect 
state. He said that he had lost it at the battle of Sohr, when the 
Austrian Hussars pillaged his baggage: but I have been told that 
they gave him back every thing, even to his dog. It is his librarian 
who publishes this manuscript in a mutilated and altered state. He 
pretends to have made a purchase of it from a valet de chambre of 
Prince Charles. All I know is that it has given great offence at court, 
and that I have had much trouble in appeasing the ferment which it 
caused. This private business has come to plague me at the ve 
time when the confusion of public matters causes me a loss of pro- 
perty. — My only consolation is in labour and retirement.’ | 


© Colmar, October 1754. 
‘ I confess to you that I had no expectation of passing eight hours 
successively with the King of Prussia’s sister at Colmar. She loaded 
ame with kindness, and made me accept a very handsome present, She 
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insisted positively on seeing my niece, and in short did every thing 
ssible to repair the mischief inflicted on me in her brother’s name. 
Det us conclude, then, that women are better than men.’ 
‘ November 1756. 
¢ Ah! Madam, I place little dependence on the Russians. Who 
is to subsidize them? If they will be contented with taking payment 
with their own hands, I will call them dear barbarians. ‘May God 
assist and bless Maria Theresa! But I see arrayed against her in the 
spring 150,000 Prussians in short coats, dragging the Saxons after 
them to dress their dinners. I see Hanoverians, Hessians, and 
English guineas. ‘The Austrians should have taken their measures 
better ; yet I have still hope in Providence. The last memorial of 
Solomon (the King of Prussia), accompanied by documents of justi- 
fication, is a very imposing affair. His enemies must oppose actual 
success to him; arguments do not give an inch of territory.’ 
* Lausanne, 5th January, 1757. 
¢ You give up Maria Theresa, then, since the King of Prussia has 
defeated her troops, re-entered Breslaw, and taken 40,000 prisoners ! 
Ah! Madam, do not change with Fortune. — There was a time 
when you were a determined Austrian.’ 
' © oth February, 1757. 
¢ The King of Prussia has written to me rather an affectionate 
letter from Dresden, dated the 19th January.— The Czarina wishes 
me to go to Petersburgh, but I shall keep quiet in Swisserland. — 
I have had enough of courts.’ | 
© 6th August, 1757. 
¢ The Russians are advancing into Prussia. — The public enemy 
will be attacked on all sides. Long live Maria Theresa! Take care 
of your health, Madam, that you may see how these things terminate.” 


* 2d February, 1759- 

¢ The approaching death of the King of Spain, the attempts on the 
life of crowned heads, the friends of the King of Sweden perishing by 
the hands of the common executioner, and Germany swimming in blood, 
form altogether a frightful picture. However, people at Paris give 
themselves no trouble about these matters; there the public are as 
foolish as ever ; always complaining, always laughing ; alWays talk- 
ing of misery, and always plunged in luxury.’ ' 

| * 3d September, 1759- 

['This was written after the defeat of the French at Minden, and 
he defeat of the Prussians by the Russians at Cunersdorff. ] 

‘ I am as much delighted, Madam, with the behaviour of the 
Prince of Brunswick to your son as I am afflicted by the fatal event 
which renders the Prince of Brunswick so great and the French so 
little. I am in hopes, Madam, that your son is by this time restored 
to you. If it were proper for me to write to the conqueror, if certain 
circumstances did not prevent me, I should not fail to congratulate him, 
not on his victory, but on the manner in which he has made use of it. 
The King of Prussia appears intitled to our sympathy; I consider him. 
as more surprised at being defeated by the Russians, than M. De Con- 
tades at being defeated by the Hanoverians.’ | 


© October 
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© October 1759. 

¢ I am always surprised that the King of Prussia holds out: but 
ou will confess that his affairs are in a worse state than ours. Ex- 
pelled from Dresden, and from the half at least of his states, surrounded 
by enemies, defeated by the Russians, and unable to replenish his 
exhausted treasury, I see nothing left for him but to come and 
write verses with me at my country-seat, or to retire to England, 
unless by some new miracle he finds means to defeat all the armies 
around him. It seems, however, that the present plan is not to fight 
but to undermine him. In that case, the fox will be taken, but we shall 


have to pay all the expences of this long hunt.’ 
‘ Ferney, March 1761. 


‘ Where is your son at this time? I pity his horses wherever 
he is; for I believe that their retreats are precipitate and their 
forage scanty. It is a pretty thing to have spent thirty millions 
sterling for our travels up and down Hesse Cassel during the last four 
gi We might have made the tour of the world for less money !— 

n my retirement, I have no news to mention except that my pay- 
ments do not come in.’ 

The exchange of letters between VoLTairE and the Countess 
of Lutzelburg was not merely a business of compliment. The 
Countess carried on a very active correspondence with Madame 
De Pompadour, in the hope of obtaining the influence of that 
potent lady for her son’s promotion in the army ; and Madame 
De P. was accustomed to return the most obliging answers, and 
to commission thé Countess to execute various purchases for 
her in the way of dress, but always lamented that promotion 
was at the disposal of the ministers, who were too stubborn to 
attend to her applications. ‘The consequence was that the 
Countess obtained nothing either for herself or for her son, who 
unfortunately fell in the beginning of 1762, in one of the last 
actions of the war. VOLTAIRE is supposed to have been assi- 
duous to the Countess with the view of obtaining her favour- 
able report with Madame De Pompadour, whose protection at 
the French court was not a matter of indifference to him. 

When Vo. rair_E had private matters to urge, he was in the 
habit of sending off two letters at the same time, to his cor- 
respondents; one treating of the point in question, and the other 
devoted to general topics,-in order that the party addressed 
might shew it about, or even get it printed, as a flattering mark 
of attention from a great man.—The following extracts are of 


avery miscellaneous nature : 
* October 1753. 

‘ I am remaining quietly in a solitude, waiting the arrival of papers 
on business. ‘The dispatch of business of all kinds is tedious ;——you 
have a proof of it in your nephew’s affairs. Mischances come upon 
us with winged speed, and seem to go off with a limping slowness. 
-— To have patience is very insipid.’ 
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About September 1760. 

‘I am taking my measures as well as I can to have still the plea- 
sure of passing some days with you: but I am become so great a 
farmer and so downright a mason, that I hardly know when m 
cattle and workmen will be able to do without me. You and I, 
Madam, will leave the world as foolish and as wicked as we found it. 
I am told that there is a storm brewing at court which may fall on the 
head of a person whom yon love, and to whom I am attached.’ 


‘ January 1761. 

¢ How do you find your health, Madam, during this northerly 
wind? It is, I believe, the only enemy that you have. Reflect that 
the winter of life, so harsh and disagreeable to many persons, and 
which indeed it is rare even to attain, 1s for you a season that still has 
its flowers. You possess health of body and mind. It is true that 
your writing resembles the scratching of a cat: but in your best days 
your hand was not any better.”—‘ roth March. I met E icone 
on the road a man with one eye, and I congratulated myself on pos- 
sessing two. I next met a man with one leg, and I thanked my stars 
for having a pair, bad as they are. After having passed a certain age, 
this is our ouly way of enjoying ourselves ; there is nothing brilliant 
in it, but it affords us some consolation. Have you not been improv- 
ing your garden? That is a resource not to be neglected. — I give 


you notice, Madam, that I have been laying out the finest kitchen- 
gardens in the whole country.’ 


‘ September 1761. 
¢I am not at present at my country-seat (the Delices). Only 
think that the Duke De Villars occupies that small house with his 
whole suite. I have lent it to him in order that he may be m the 


neighbourhood of Dr. Tronchin, who confers vigorous health on every 
one except me.’ 


* June 1764. 

‘ We little thought that Madame De Pompadour would quit this 
scene before us ; her dream has been brilliant, but it has been very 
short. Ours is less splendid, but it is longer, and perhaps more 
tranquil ; for though she possessed the appearance of every comfort, 
she had her share of vexation, and the perpetual restraint of her situa- 
tion may have had a tendency to shorten her days. After all, weare 
only butterflies, of whom some flutter a few hours, and others a few 
days. I have now remained ten years in my retreat, as you have done 
in yours. We are both of us constant, but I am not so wise as you ; 
so that you will live above a hundred years; while I do not count 
on turning eighty.’ 

© August 1764. 

‘I regret Madame De Pompadour as you do, and I am sure that 
her place will not be adequately filled. She was fond of conferring 
a favour, and had the power of doing so: but my interest has no 
concern with the regret which I feel at ber death. Having renounced 
every thing: and having no favour to ask, my feelings are those of the 


heart ; and I weep for your friend without any consideration that 
bears reference to myself,’ 
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The volume concludes with an essay by the editor, contain- 
ing some comments on the character and style of VoLTAIRE. 
This disquisition is agreeably terminated by a tale, in which a 
travelling party is represented as being stopped at a small 
country-town by an accident to their carriage. While the 
other travellers pass the tedious interval in amusement, one of 
them leaves the town, and repairs to a small monastery on 
the top of a neighbouring eminence. He enters, and converses 
with the Fathers on divinity, on the history of the Order, on the 
character of the Popes, and tells them a great many particulars 
in their own line with which they were unacquainted. So 
much knowlege, and such a complaisant manner, inspire the 
reverend brethren with an ardent desire to attach this wonderful 
theologian to their church ; and they were exhibiting to him a 
flattering picture of the rank which he would attain, when 
notice was brought that, the carriage being repaired, their guest 
was about to be called away from them, and that his name was— 
VoLTAIRE. = 





Art. XI. La Gaule Poétique, &c.; i.e. Poetic Gaul, or the History 
of France considered in Connection with Poetry, Eloquence, and 
the Fine Arts. By M. F. Marcnancy. 8vo. 2 Vols. Paris. 
1813. Imported by De Boffe. Price 18s. sewed. 


WE think that this book is well planned, and deserves imitation 

in the language of our own country. It contains a series of 

# lectures on French history, drawn up for the purpose of dis 
playing the advantageous topics which the annals of France offer 
to the artist. Whenever, among the celebrated personages of 
national antiquity, a situation occurs which is adapted for the 
painter, or an incident which is suited to the tragedian, or an event 
which is worthy of the epopea, such theme is brought out, and 
illustrated with notes and citations indicating where we should 
look for the costume, for the manners, and for the religious 
ideas of the personages concerned. Thus a general view of the 
heroic ages of antient Gaul is sketched with impressive outline, 
truth of local colouring is taught, and that popular instruction 
is promulgated which may suggest the enterprize, prepare the 

success, or facilitate the criticism of future works of art. 
Probably the author has personal projects of the epic kind, 
and wishes for a specific invitation from the public, directing 
which of the meditated achievements he shall blazon on his 
shield. During his narrative at least, he chaunts several ima- 
ginary songs of bards, and declaims entire speeches of fabled 
erators, as if he had begun different epopeas, and was anxious 
L1l4 to 
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to preserve the fortunate fragments. ‘ The Martyrs” of 
Chateaubriand (see our. lxiid Vol. N.S. p. 542.) seem princi- 
pally to have tinged the cast of his ideas, and to have supplied 
the model of his style. This prose also is polished, picturesque, 
and pompous ; and if less strangely rich in the spoils of living 
languages, it abounds with the neologisms of the antiquary. 
The genius of M. Marcuaney delights in mythology; and, re- 
fined as he is by taste and prepared by erudition for a compre- 
hensive polytheism, the gods. of every religion live and move 
in his imagination. . 

The work is divided into ten lectures, or recitals, which all 
relate to the period anterior to Charlemagne. Additional vo- 
lumes, no doubt, will direct similar attention to the somewhat 
later adventures which are so repeatedly celebrated in popular 
yomances of chivalry. ‘The subsequent and nearer periods will 
not bear so much boldness of fictitious ornament, and therefore 
must belong to the dramatic rather than the epic muse. Only 
the dawn of national existence projects those colossal shadows 
iwhich stalk in the epopea. 

Antiquarian poetry is an expedient occupation for national 
servility. The scrutiny of the leisurely inquirer into the ob- 
curer | primeval: ‘annals of a country can discover little that 
avails a8 a Jesson’ of experience, though much that amuses as a 
topic of celebration, ‘To’ point a moral, or adorn a tale,” is 
all the use that can now be made of the earlier names at which 
‘* the world grew pale.” Accounts of the adolescence of nations 
should therefore be contentedly abandoned to the poet: they 
may inspire the young with an ambitious patriotism, but they. 
cannot teach the mature to guide the commonwealth. ’ 

After an introductory sketch of the general plan, which em- 
ploys twenty-two pages, and recommends an extension of the 
poetic age to the expulsion of the English by Joan of. Arc, the 
author opens his subject with a and intitled * The Gauls.’ 
He collects the intimations which the classical writers have 
preserved, and the fables which the legendary chronicles of the 
monks have superadded, concerning the origin of the tribes 
which first settled in Gaul, An interesting picture of Druidicak 
religion is given; and a Bardic song is introduced, (p. 56.) 
which well condenses all that is known of the precepts of that 
superstition. 

The second recital illustrates the colonies of the Greeks and 
Romans in Gaul. The foundation of Marseilles is. proposed, 
as the subject of an epic poem ; and the scattered notices con- 
cerning the Phoceans who fled thither are assembled. The 
visit of Marius and that of Julius Cesar to Gaul are pointed out 


aa affording moments adapted for the dardit, or chorus-drama 3 
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and an imprecation of the bards against the invading army is 
given (p.100.) with much mythological learning, but with a 
merely oratorical tone of inspiration, and not as in a choral ode 
of Klopstock. 

In the third recital, the invasion of Gaul by the Francs is 
illustrated. Here the Scandinavian mythology is introduced, 
and described; and fragments of a bardit (p.149.) are given, 
which contain passages out of costume, and various allusions 
to classical sites and traditions, of which the Ska/ds could not 
have heard, or which they would not have named with inte- 
rest. For instance, these Skalds, in the course of their song, 
(p. 153.) thus address Calpe and Abyla: “ Ye mountains 
which a demi-god could not pass,” &c. 

As the fourth recital is in our judgment the most interesting, 
and as it sketches the plan of an epopea on a subject already 
recommended in a note of Gibbon, we shall be copious in our 
abstract ; generally condensing, but merely translating when- 
ever the text is worthy of being presented entire. ‘This recital, 
which is called ‘the Barbarians,’ relates the invasion and expul- 
sion of Attila. 

Merovée, the successor of Clodion, reigned in Gaul when 
Attila, having assassinated his brother Bleda in order to reign 
alone, and having conquered the east, humbled three emperors, 
and subjected thirty nations and two hundred cities, marched 
into France. In the details of his expulsion, the Muse may 
discover a truly epic subject. She would have to open the 
dwelling of the Czsars, and on the throne of the west to dis~ 
play the indolent Valentinian abandoned to the voluptuous 
luxury of corrupted Rome. ‘ The saloon, in which his throne 
stands, offers audience only to the partakers of the banquet ; 
where the flute and the lyre accompany the verses of Proper- 
tius and Ovid, where beautiful slaves pluck from the rose its 
pétals to fling into sapphire cups, and pour on them Falernian’ 
wine, for the ivy-crowned guests.’ 

Interrupting his feast, a favourite of the monarch brings 
word that the ambassadors of many nations are come to request. 
an audience. ‘The Emperor then adjourns to the senate. First 
appears the ambassador of Marcian, who paints the injuries in- 
flicted by Attila on the east, the desolation of Thrace, the fall of 
Naissa and Singido, and the consternationof Constantinople; con- 
cluding by solliciting aid from thesuccessorof Theodosius.—Then 
comes the ambassador of the German provinces, who relates the 
progress of the Huns through Macedonia and Thessaly, the 
defeat of the Roman legions under Anargis, and concludes by 
asking succour for the garrisons along the Danube. — To him 
succeed deputies from Gaul, who announce the oer + of 
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Attila to the Rhine, and that his harbingers are felling the Her- 
cynian forest to construct pontoons for passing their frontier. 
— A last ambassador then appears. He is the envoy of Attila 
himself, and dares to bring into the bosom of Rome the dictates 
of the conqueror. He requires the cession of certain provinces, 
and demands in behalf of his master the hand of Honoria, and 
her vast dower. Some senators are disposed to deliver up the 
daughter of the Czsars to the barbarian monarch : but Aetius, 
the commander in chief of the Roman soldiery, opposes this 
humiliation. His advice prevails ; and he is intrusted with the 
conduct of the army to be sent against Attila into Gaul. 

In a second canto, Attila has crossed the Rhine, and is enu- 
merating his followers. ‘The Vandals, the Quadi, the Marco- 
manni, and the Samatians are severally depicted. Among his 
followers, Genseric, the admiral, is distinguished ; who, when 
he ordered his piratical fleet to undertake the conquest of 
Sicily, said to the pilot, * Guide me to some nation which 
God wants to punish.” 

In a third canto, the Gauls have sent ambassadors to the 
king of the Huns, to complain of the destruction of Auxerre, 
Reims, and other cities. The eloquent Salvian, Prospero, 
Paulinus, and Sidonius Apollinaris, eminent ecclesiastics, (who, 
while they waved the censer before the altar of Jehovah, sang 
canticles of their own composition, worthy to charm the hills 
of Ephraim,) constitute the embassy. Attila, affected by the 
Gallic Orpheus, relents, and agrees to spare the city of Troyes. 
The contribution, or ransom, hinted by the historian, of course 
escapes the epic narrator, who pursues the marvellous. 

Paris was in not less danger than Troyes. In a fourth canto, 
which forms a contrast with the preceding by its soft scenery, 
the deliverance of Paris by the female Saint Genevieve will be 
_ described according to the well-known legend. Saint Gene- 
vieve was the most beautiful and pious of the young women 
who walked on a Sunday into the grove beside the Seine, and 
there joined in the dance under the porch of the Virgin Mary’s 
church. She collected alms for the needy, provided clothes 
for the naked, visited the sick, and prayed for the afflicted. 
These prayers became so efficacious, that she turned aside the 
course of the army of Attila; and tradition, says the author, 
(p.181.) would justify the following fiction : 


« The cherubs of the air, and the golden-haired seraphim, to. whom 
the Creator intrusts the urns of dew to fertilizetheearth, were descend- 
ing to the Seine in order to enamel its bank with flowers, when the 
beheld the virgin of Nanterre kneeling on an altar of turf beneat 
the willows. ‘They carried back with them to heaven her prayers 
mingled with the perfume of flowers, and God was pleased to proclaim 
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his will respecting the immortal city. Immediately the cherubs re- 
descended from heaven, and pushed down before them clouds of gold 
and violet, with which they composed a radiant curtain that con- 
cealed the walls of Paris; so that Attila, when he marched past, 
thought that he beheld only a void and uninterrupted horizon.” 


In the next canto, Aetius appears on the Rhone, and con- 
vokes by his heralds tlie kings of the Francs, of the Visigoths, 
of the Burgundians, and of the other nations who then inhabited 
Gaul. He represents to them the danger of their country, and 
engages them to abjure their separate differences and to con- 
federate against the common enemy. An union against Attila 
is formed, ratified at a grand feast, and messengers are sent 
about with the torch of insurrection. Merovée, Theodoric, and 
Torismond, are among the distinguished allies. 

The siege of Orleans undertaken by Attila forms the central 
incident of the poem. A miracle wrought at the prayer of the . 
Bishop Aignan disappoints the intrusion of the king of the 
Huns: he learns the approach of the confederates of Aetius ; 
and determines to meet them in Champagne.—A single combat 
between the giant Widimir and Torismond, and an episode 
detailing the loves of Childeric and Neliska, are embroidered 
in this part of the poem.— At length, the first battle is fought, 
with doubtful success. ‘The death of King Gondicaire forms 
the most conspicuous loss of the Gauls; and in the eighth canto, 


his funeral is described, and bards chaunt the death song, which 
is thus given : 


‘ The chief of warriors has fought; and ravens feast along the 
path of his sword. The shunner of battles may ‘live long, but he 
lives despised: happy he who falls by the sword, he dies in the bloom 
of his praise. In the midst of the battle, when the brave man feels 
that he has met death, he laughs, and falls. So fell Gondicaire ; the 
Scald shall sing his boldness, and the maids of Geneva * shall weep. 
The chief of warriors has fought, and ravens feast along the path of 
his sword. 

‘ When the eyes of the hero are closed, he sees a sparkling star : 
it guides him to where Heimdal sits, on whose right is the road to 
Valhalla ; on whose left, the deep of Nifletm. How hast thou fallen, 
Gondicaire? said Heimdal. The hero shewed his wounds. Then 
Heimdal led him up the shining bridge of gods, and Iduna brought the 
apples of eternal youth, which heal the wound but do not hide the 
scar. ‘The portals of Walhalla unfold, and Oden beckons to the 
banquet of the gods: the heroes of yore clash their weapons in sign 
of welcome. ‘The chief of warriors has fought; and ravens feast 
along the path of his sword.’ 





* Geneva was at that time the capital of the Burgundian kings. 
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At length, the decisive contest approaches. Attila, uneasy, 
eonsults during the preceding might the witches of his country ; 
and they evoke the ghost of Hermanaric, who gives ill-boding 
answers. ‘The battle of Chalons then begins. Prodigies of 
valor are performed on both sides: but the troops of Attila 

ive way. He is compelled to fly; and the intelligence which 
he receives of the total discomfiture of his army induces him to 
determine on evacuating Gaul. 

This event has the neatness, the importance, and the unity, 
which are requisite to the epopea, and well deserves the 
care of the poet: the history itself is admirably related in the 
thirty-fifth chapter of Gibbon. In the fifth recital, which ter- 
minates the first volume, is described the settlement of the Francs 
in the reign of Clovis, which'the author considers as adapted 
for epic use. — The sixth is principally addressed to painters, 
and describes several situations among the successors of Clovis, 
which might be suitable for pictures. ‘The seventh, intitled 
¢ Fredegonda and Brunchaut,’ is principally addressed to drama- 
tists, and notices several tragic incidents in which these heroines 
had a share.— The eighth records the foundation of various 
monasteries and hermitages in France, as proper subjects for 
the ballad; which, by embellishing the original legend, can 
attach interesting reminiscences to the ruins that remain. 

The ninth recital is interesting, and deserves the attentive 
contemplation of the intended epic poet. It narrates the ex- 
pulsion of the Saracens from France by Charles Martel. Were 
it not for the victory won by him near Poictiers, says the author, 
(p-156.) Francey would have passed under the dominion of 
Islamism; its name, its religion, its laws, and its manners, 
would have been changed ; its cities would have been filled with 
mosques, and minarets, and bazars, and seraglios ; and its pro- 
vinces would have been the seat of a proud ignorance, such as 
cowers over the ruins of Palmyra and Memphis. 

M. Marcuancy then proceeds to dispose the historic events 
in a convenient order for the fabulist, so as to secure a progres~ 
sive difficulty, an ascending interest, a climax of effort, and a 
rapid and complete catastrophe. In the army of Charles 
Martel, he contrives to place Aymon, Doolin of Mayence, 
Oliver, Duke Naymes, and other popular heroes of the ro- 
mances of chivalry; and the institution of the earliest order of 
knighthood, that of La Genette, or the bit, in honor of the 
services rendered by the cavalry at the battle of Poictiers, ter- 
minates the poem. 

The tenth and concluding chapter describes. the state of 
manners, customs, religion, and literature, under Charles 


Martel. 
En 
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Scoppa’s True Principles of Versification §25 


In many respects, M. Marcuancy has just ideas of the prin- 
ciples. of epic poetry. He admits, or rather he Nap 
perceives, that in the human agency should always reside a suf- 
ficient reason for all the moral effort which occurs in the poem 3 
and that the mythological beings may only be allowed to produce 
those physical accidents which influence the events. — Paris 
lay too far west for the route of Attila. —How is the epic poet 
to designate this fact? Celestial agents prepare a radiant even- 
ing sky, with which they conceal Paris from his sight ; and thus 
the miracle related preserves the exact truth. 

On the other hand, the author does not display a skill of exe- 
cution equal to his judgment in planning. His style is too 
uniformly bloated, and fatigues both by its want of variety and 
its effort. We recommend a rhimed diction, instead of this 
heroic strutting prose; and a rhimed diction modelled on 
Lafontaine; who, in the Chéne et Roseau, attains the highest 
distinct sublimity, and quickly descends into easy, or picturesque, 
or dramatic delineations. Homer and Ariosto vary their man- 
ner much more than Virgil or Milton, and are the livelier for the 
change : since the swing of expression, in which they indulge, 
enables them to bring objects and incidents more dissimilar 
before the reader. 

Milton’s Early History of England is full of hints to the poet 
and the artist, but is not, like this work, drawn up for the pur- 
pose of their instruction. Skilful poets are oftener made than 
born; and this is a good manual of poetic education. 





Art. XII. Les Vrais Principes, &c. ; i.e. The true Principles of 
Versification unfolded, in the Course of a Comparative Examination 
of the Italian and French Languages. The Objects of Examina- 
tion and Comparison are, the Accent, which is the Source of Har- 
mony in Verses ; the Nature, the Versification, and the Music of 
these two Languages. The Analogy which subsists between them 
is pointed out. Rules are proposed for the Composition of Lyric. 
verses, and the Means of accelerating the Progress of Music in 
France. Moreover, by pointing out the Beauties of the French 
Language, which render it susceptible of all the Charms of Poetry 
and Music, it is rescued from the Imputations of those who deny 
it the Graces of Sweetness and Harmony. By Ant. Scoppa, 
Sicilian, Extraordinary Functionary in the Imperial University, 
Author of several Works on Italian and French Literature, 
Member of the Academy of Arcadians, of that of Bon Gusto, of 
Palermo, and of other Academies, 8vo. pp.600. Paris. 1811. 
Imported by De Boffe. Price 14s. sewed. 


ROM a member of an academy of good taste, we might rea- 
sonably expect a more simple and more neatly-turned title- 
page, a moré luminous arrangement of the subject, and more 
classical 
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classical purity of writing, than this extraordinary Functiona 
has bestowed on the lucubrations before us. He pleads, it is 
true, the privilege of a foreigner ; and it is no disparagement to 
his literary reputation that his style is, by many degrees, inferior 
to that of Fenélon or Voltaire: but M. Scorra has not conde- 
scended to shew that he was obliged to compose a clumsy 
volume in a language different from his own. 

The preliminary historical sketch of the Origin and Progress 
of Italian and French Poétry bespeaks both erudition and re- 
search: but it is too much abridged, and somewhat too con- 
fused, to excite very lively interest, or to make us deeply in love 
with the gay science of the Troubadours. A few important 
circumstances, however, are connected with the rise of modern 
poetry in the south of Europe, which are sometimes overlooked 
even by learned inquirers, but to which the present writer is 
disposed to allow their due degree of weight and influence; 
such, in particular, is the early homage which the Saracens in 
Sicily and the Moors in Spain paid to the Muses, and which is 
conjectured to have first inspired the native inhabitants of these 
countries with a taste for poetical compositions. ‘The priority 
of the Provengal poetry to that of Italy is candidly admitted : 
but we need not be surprized that the preference, in point of 
chronology, is awarded to the Sicilians, when we are told that 
they are born poets ; and that, at this day, the most unlettered 
of their ploughmen pour forth their unpremeditated strains of 


. love or gaiety ‘ with an astonishing facility, and with such in- 


variable correctness of accent as never, even slightly, to offend 
the most delicate ear. Travellers who have had the good 
fortune to direct their steps, for their instruction, over the 
happy country of Sicily, must doubtless have admired, among 
the many wonders which the nature of the soil and climate pre- 
sents, those groups of the lowest orders of the people who quit 
their villages, perambulate the streets of Messina and Palermo, 
and, like mountebanks and adventurers, offer for money to 
harangue im verse, on any subject prescribed by those who 
are desirous of admiring the astonishing effects of their imagi- 
nation.’ —- These Sicilian itinerants are, it should seem, bona fide 
bardlings : at least M.Scoppa is too patriotic, or too discreet, 
to insinuate any doubt of their honesty. He treats the 
vagrant poets of the main-land, however, with far less reserve: 


‘ The rage for being reputed an improvisatore infects almost 
all the petty rhymers of Italy; for every body is conscious of a 
certain faculty of uttering extemporaneous verses, of some kind. 
This confidence has generated a prodigious number of imposters: 
bold, but devoid of culture, they lay up in their memory a store of 
those /eisure impromptus mentioned by Moliére in his comedy of the 
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Précieuses Ridicules ; and they collect a magazine of common-places, 


which they very often borrow or purchase from others, to be used as 
circumstances may require. They are attended by their civil friends, 
who are known in Italy by the name of merry-fellows ; and, embark- 
ing on this wretched capital, they roam over Europe for the purpose 
of deceiving the people, and procuring a subsistence. Some of thom, 
allured by an appearance of success, are eagerly ambitious of publica- 
tion: the few lines, which they sported in the evening, eundo crescunt, 
and are on the next day expanded into a long poem, while the 
public are gulled by an assumed title of improvisation.’ 


In the course of his epitomized record, this learned Sicilian 
seldom molests his readers with very profound or philosophical 
reflections. On one occasion, however, he talks of orderand har- 
mony being the physical cause of pleasure : a position which, with- 
out any father explanation, may be very intelligible to his acute 
countrymen, (who, it seems, are at no loss to fathom all the 
depths of polemical theology,) but which, we fear, is not 
sufficiently obvious to the cold and sluggish apprehensions of 
the north. 

On turning to the more immediate business of the book, we 
find that it is divided into four parts. ‘The first treats of the 
accent and pronunciation of the antient languages, of the verses 
of the vulgar tongues in general, of the division of time in 
verses and music, of rhythm, &c. ;—the second, of the theory 
of versification, the nature and structure of different kinds of 
verse, observations on the causes of their perfection and im- 
perfection, of the cesura, elision, rhyme, &c.;—the third, of 
the different species of poetical compositions, musical dramas, 
and poetical licences ;—— and the fourth, of the principal points 
of comparison between the Italian and French languages, of 
their composing elements, the objections which have been 
stated to the use of the surd and mute vowels, the peculiar 
excellences of the French, the influence of climate, the causes 
which have retarded the progress of music in France, and the 
means of its acceleration. ‘The first two parts constitute the sub- 
ject of the present volume; and the entire publication is a matured 
and very expanded form of a much smaller essay, which the 
author published in 1803, under the title of Traité de la Poésie 
Italienne, rapportie & la Poésie Frangaise, which received a 
flattering reception from some of the most competent judges 
of its merits. 

Part I. opens with definitions and explanations of eight dif- 
ferent kinds of accent; namely, the prosodial, oratorical, pathetic, 
logical, grammatical, national, musical, and typographical. We sub- 
mit, however, to the author’s consideration, whether the orato- 
rical, pathetic, logical, national, and musical, do got more properly 
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belong to the provinces of emphasis and intonation: and, in this 
case, as he allows that the mere technical marks or symbols of 
decents ate very different from the accents themselves, his 
chief business ‘will’ be with the proscdial and grammatical. 
Though these have been often confounded, the former pro- 
perly denotes the quantity of time in a ayilaee or the circum. 
stance of its being long or short; and the latter,’ the stress or 
impetus of voice that is given to it.. In the illustration of his 
definitions, M.Scorpa is somewhat tedious : but, ‘in the prac« 
tical application of his principles to the Italian language, and 
especially in his explanations of the terms fronco, piano, and 
sdrucciolo, he is accyrate and distinct. The existence of the 
grammatical accent in the French, though strangely denied by 
some writers of name, is shewn to be fully as marked as itr the 
Italian ; and we cannot conceive any language whatever to be 
destitute of it. ‘The author is evidently of the same opinion; 
since, in the plenitude of his charity, he does not withhold it 
¢ even from the English, that grating language, which in its 
accent is condemned to imitate a perpetual hissing.”——- With its 
true nature and influence in the French, he seems to be more 
familiarily acquainted ; and, though he details its history and 
office through many dreary pages, we perfectly concur in the 
justice, and even in the ingenuity, of most of his observations 
and reasonings. When Rousseau, the Abbé D’Ofivet, and 
Marmontel, assert that the French language has no accent, 
they obviously mean, none of a musical description, or none 
that consists in an elevation or depression of the voice: but, 
in the pronunciation of each word, a stress or impulse of the 
voice is communicated to one of the syllables, which is said 
to be acute, when all the others are termed grave. All the 
words of the French language, therefore, according to the 
position of their grammatical or tonic accent, may be divided 
into the piani, tronchi, and sdrucciol, of the Italians, the two 
former being synonymous with feminine and masculine sounds 5 
and the other might be expressed by glissans, or sliding words t 
but the only instances of their occurrence noticed by the author, 
as garde-le, dites-le, &c. are at least doubtful, because each of 
these expressions, notwithstanding the hyphen, ought rather to 
be estimated as two separate words; and M. Scoppa was per 
haps more correct when, in his first essay, he held the epithet 
sdrucciolo to be inapplicable to the French language. In the 
number of its truncated or masculine words, it greatly surpasses 
the Italian ; a circumstance which contributes to its vivacity and 
energy: but these qualities are duly tempered by a proper 
admixture of the piani, or feminine. The Italian, on the other 
hand, possesses a great advantage over the French, in the use 
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of its sliding words, which produce an agreeable variety in prose, 
verse, and music. What a pity that we unfortunate English 
do not manage this s/ippery part of our language with a little 
more dexterity ! for it seems that we § always dactylize, by em- 
ploying sdruccioli words on a plan different from that of the 
Italians, and which, so far from being pleasing to the ear, is 
extremely offensive to it.’ 

We have not, however, yet done with the grammatical 
accent, which the author regards as the fertile source of all 
harmony in language ; and which he shews to have as important 
functions in the Greek and Latin as in the modern languages of 
Europe. Father Sacchi, whom he frequently quotes with 
merited respect, had maintained the same position; and, indeed, 
the direct passages which are adduced from the writings of 
Cicero and Quinctilian remove all shadow of doubt from the 
matter of fact. The doctrine, however, especially when coupled 
with that of metrical quantity, which was studied with such 
scrupulous nicety by the most refined poets of Greece and 
Rome, is not unattended with difficulty; and M. Scoppa is 
intitled to no ordinary degree of credit for the satisfactory and 
ingenious manner in which he replies to the principal objections. 
He thus comments on the well-known remark of Cicero, ‘ in 
versu quidem theatra tota exclamant si fuit una syllaba aut brevior 
aut longior,” and others to the same effect : 

¢ Cicero cannot be inconsistent with Horace, nor with himself ; and, 
in fact, we learn from the context that he does not allude to verses 
recited on the stage, but to such as were sung. Thus we shall find 
that all the authorities, which the grammarians allege in support of 
their opinion, rest on false and inconsiderate interpretations *. 

¢ Let us turn, for example, to that passage of Cicero in which he 
seems to express the astonishing delicacy-of ear by which the Romans 
distinguished the pronunciation of long and short syllables. * Quid,’ 
says he, ‘in verbis junctis? Quam scite tnsipientem, non insapientem!... 
Inclytus dicimus brevi prima litera, insanus productd ; inhumanis 
brevi, infelix longa .. . Consule veritatem, te refer ad 
aures, probabunt.’’ — He is here speaking of compound words ; 
and he shews the sensibility of ear possessed by those who accurately 
distinguished that, in many cases, the first # in such words 





¢ * These clamours of the people in the theatre need not surprize us 
when we reflect that the same causes would produce the same effects 
in the French theatres at present. Suppose that, in the opera of Atis, 
in declaiming or singing the verse, 

“© Vous vous éveillez si matin,’’ 

the a.in matin should be pronounced long, (an error which the cele- 
brated Lulli very studiously avoided, ) what cries and hisses would not 
accompany that actor who, instead of expressing the morning, would 
suggest the idea of a mastiff ?” ‘ 
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as those quoted, which should have a long quantity, on account of the 
two consonants that follow, must often be pronounced as short. 
Then let us apply to the same Father Sacchi, and we shall clearly 
perceive that this sensation, which seems to be so exquisite, is only the 
natural effect of the grammatical accent in the compound words, 
each of which has an accent ; and that this distinction is perfectly felt 
by the French in their prosody, as I have already had occasion te 


observe.’ ° 


In like manner, he analyzes the passage in St. Augustine’s 
work on music, relative to the first verse of Virgil’s /Eneid ; 
and he shews that, in the fictitious line, 


“ Arma, regemqué dict, Rhédi qui niviis db dquis,” 
the harmony is preserved, while the quantity, though correct, is 
in direct violation of the rules for hexameters. 


‘ As often as we declaim Latin verses, we repeat St. Augustine’s 
experiment. Like him, we are ignorant of the syllabic quantity, and 
we know that such or such syllable is long or short, not because we 
really feel it to be so, but because we honestly believe that it for- 
merly was so. We are constantly mistaking the pronunciation of this 
pretended metrical quantity, and yet the verses are not less harmonious. 

‘ The nature of the pronunciation of the antient languages with 
regard to accents being reduced to the terms which we have explained, 
I have only to reply to the last difficulty which the grammarians are 
intitled to propose to me concerning the use of the prosodial quantity. 
If, according ‘to the system of Father Sacchi, the theory of the 
Greek and Latin versification was founded only on the value of 
the grammatical accent, what end could be served by that multitude 
of longs and shorts, so celebrated in antiquity, so uniform, so constant, 
and so generally recognized ? 

‘ This difficulty is not, strictly speaking, an objection to the 
System proposed, but rather a call for an explanation of the use which 
the antients could make of their prosodial quantity. The Romans were, 
in fact, very vain and jealous of it; because, agreeably to their 
character, they set a high value on their language, and vaunted and 
improved ail its possible properties, being ambitious of obtaining a 
distinguished name by the culture of the arts, and by their wisdom as 
well as their power. : 

¢ With the view to a direct solution of the proposed difficulty, it 
will, I should imagine, be proper to. give some idea of the origin of 
the prosodial quantity ; which, like the grammatical accent, is in- 
herent in the genius of every language. From such an obvious expla- 
nation, we may divine the motives which prompted the antients to 
institute the wt of the metrical art, that enhanced the dignity, har- 
mony, and beauty of their verses. 

¢ Whether we consult reason, or appeal merely to the testimony of the 
ear, it is certain that, ia every language, more time is required for the 
pronunciation of two vowels than of one, and more for the pronuncia- 
tion of a vowel followed by two consonants than for the pronunciation 
of that which is followed by only one. The greater or less sonorous- 
ness of the letters requires more or less time to pronounce them. a 
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this principle, the antients, guided by reason and delicacy of ear, 
formed the rule of prosody, agreeably to which an uniformity of 
pronunciation has been established among all nations *. Hence are 
derived these very old canons: . 


“ Vocalis longa est si consona bina sequantur.”’ 
“ Vocalem breviant alia subeunte Latini.’’ 
“ Diphihongus longa est ia Grecis atque Latinis,” &c. 


¢ Each rule, as I have just observed, is grounded on its competent 
reasons. Thus, a vowel which is followed by two consonants, one 
of which is mute and the other liquid, (that is to say, sliding, ) is 
short, or common : 


“ Contrahit orator, variantque in carmine vates, 
Si mutam liquidamgue simul brevis una preibit.”” 


¢ The reason is, that, by the combination of these two consonants, 
one of which is sliding, the voice slides in effect, and seems to make 
only a single impression +. 

‘ On the same principle, our Italian and French languages (with- 
out troubling myself about others,) have also their quantity, that is 
to say, their short and long syllables. The Abbé J’Olivet has de- 
served well of French literature, for having fixed its rules; which, 
with much sagacity, he derives from nature herself, and from the 
genius of his language: but the Italians have bestowed less atten- 
tion on this subject, contentiag themselves with those longs and 
shorts which originate in the grammatical accent, a fertile and inex- 
haustible source of as many beauties as the Greek and Latin languages 
have been enabled to derive from it.’ 


This branch of the inquiry is prosecuted at still greater 
length: but we must hasten to the following chapter, treating 
of the versification of the vu/zar languages, by which are here 
understood the Italian, French, and Spanish. ‘The last men- 
tioned, indeed, is never separately noticed: but we are dis- 





* 'This assertion is too wide and sweeping. Rev. 

‘+ In French, the principal rule of the two consonants seems not to 
take place, because, according to the prosody of that language, the 
vowel is short. This is owing to the genius of the language, which 
humours and takes the form of that vivacity which is natural to the 
French. 

‘In France,” says M. Durand, “ the vowels that are followed 
by two consonants cannot be strictly qualified as long, because our 
organs, having to surmount the opposition of their consonants, ma 
be said to imitate the generous steed which clears the ditch or the 
barrier in his way, with an impetuosity suflicient to carry him over 
in gallant style: so we pronounce Grbre, marbre, force, pompe, 
nouvelle, tendu, bélle, &e.’’’ 

‘ The example of the mute and liquid, which do or, may render 
short the vowel that precedes them, will in some measure reconcile 
us,to what Duraad says with respect to the French pronunciation.’ 
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tinctly reminded that the same series of observations applies ty 
all the three. | 

An Italian verse is substantially defined to be an assemblage 
of a determinate number of syllables and of accents, so dis- 
tributed as sensibly and easily to affect the ear with an agrees 
able sensation. If either the number of syllables or the position 
of the essential accent be altered, the peculiar harmony of the 
verse is lost; a convincing proof that its effect depends on 
the combination of both. In some cases, where both the re- 
quisite number of syllables and the position of the essential 
accent are observed, the line may nevertheless be scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from prose: but this anomaly arises from some 
accidental close adherence of the sense of two contiguous 
words, which occasions their being recited without a sufficient 
stress or pause of the voice on the proper place, as in 


“FE il sole avéa desti i mortali all’ opra,” 


, 


where the first essential accent is on avéa: but this auxiliary 
is so intimately connected with desti, that we do not readily 
separate them in pronunciation. If, however, without regard 
to the meaning, we pause between them, the mere harmony of 
the verse is restored. With regard to any defect, either in the 
number of syllables or in the distribution of the accents, the 
ear is justly represented as the judge from whose tribunal no 
appeal can be made ; and the wonderful susceptibility of this 
organ, in perceiving the requisite harmony, or the want of it, 
is traced to the pleasure which we are constituted to receive 
from the alternation of different sounds, within regulated 
limits. The structure of French versification is shewn to 
depend on the same principles ; and the whole doctrine of the 
cxsura may be said to regard only the adjustment of the essen- 
tial accentuation. Although no examples of the sliding or 
sdruccioli verses occur in French, the feminine and masculine 
exactly correspond to the piani and ¢tronchi. The greater 
proportion of the latter in the French, and the exclusion of the 
sdruccioli, (verses, not words,) are even maintained to be more 
friendly to harmony than the Italian models ; and, in so far as 
the general cast of the verse is concerned, this opinion is sus- 
ceptible of demonstration: but, in the minor details of the 
structure of words, in a happy combination of letters; and in 
mellowness and vocality of pronunciation, M. Scoppa will not, 
we presume, be disposed to yield the palm to any ¢ramontane 
tongue or dialect whatever. ‘ 

A whole chapter is allotted to the division of time in verses, 
which is ably traced to the same principle that prompts the 
beating of time in music: but this, and most of the leading 
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views contained in the chapter, particularly the definition of a 
' poetical foot, of metre, and of rhythm, are avowedly borrowed 
from Sacchi; to whom Marmontel appears to have been under 
great obligations, though he dispenses with quoting his name. 
Here, as om several other occasions, M.Scoppa’s principal 
merit seems to consist in stating and answering objections: but 
we cannot, without greatly infringing our boundaries, pretend 
to follow-him through all his illustrations ; and, indeed, we are 
less anxious to do this, when we perceive that his sentiments have 
been anticipated by some of the most eminent of his precursors. 
In Part ii., which treats of the theory of versification, he states 
the extreme dimensions that can be assigned to any verse. ‘The 
minimum, it is observed, cannot be less than a measure of three 
feet ; because, from thevery definition of a verse, it ought to be so 
constructed as easily and sensibly to produce its impression on the 
ear; otherwise, it would be only prose; or, viceversd, all prose, and 
every word of it would be verse. Each verse is only a portion 
of rhythm; and the rhythm is only a continuous and indefinite 
series of similar feet: but one foot cannot be a series, and con- 
sequently cannot constitute a verse. ‘I'wo similiar feet, placed 
together, will form a metre, and the beginning of a series: but 
the beginning is not the series itself ; so that the union of two 
feet is not a verse. Besides, the junction of two feet forms a 
metre: but a metre, according to the definition of the best pro- 
fessors of the art, is not arhythm; and therefore, also, two feet 
do not make a verse. If to two similar a third of the same 
nature be added, the idea of series is recognized in that of con- 
tinuation, and the existence of verse is determined. Verses, 
properly so called, then, cannot have fewer than three feet ; 
and any metrical specimens of shorter dimensions are strictly 
to be regarded as only the commencements or elements of 
verse. Again, a verse of three feet requires the essential accent 
only on the third, because that absolutely determines the ex- 
istence of the verse. ‘The harmony of a verse, moreover, con- 
sists in the relation of one accent to another, or of one time to 
another: but one foot has only one accent; consequently, it 
possesses no relation; consequently, no harmony ; and, conse- 
quently, it is pot a verse. It may, however, be said that two 
similar feet produce accordance, harmony, and order. 
¢ Let us reflect, then, on what I have just advanced relative to the 
nature of series; for I maintain that they do not constitute an orders 
. but rather the beginning of the order; they complete a metre, which, 
in poetry, should be considered as the first element of harmony. 
Attend to the regular movement of the steps of soldiers, when at 
drill—one two, one two, one two, one two, one two, &c.: here we 
have an order in the movement, which is precisely an example of 


thythm. Can it be supposed that, in the first two steps, one two, 
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which are only a battuta, (beating,) an order can be perceived? cer- 
tainly not: but, if the same battuta be repeated, one two, one two, 
it is obvious that the ear, when comparing them together, discovers 
in them a beginning of order, which is manifested in the passage 
from the first to the second. If we pass on to the third, one two, 
one two, one two, here are order, series, rhythm, —the decided forma- 
tion, in short, of the musical verse. It requires, then, three feet to 
determine the genuine character of a verse. 

¢ In the same manner I proceed to shew what is the maximum of 
averse. I have stated that it cannot exceed the number of five feet : 
for, in short, we must assign a term, fixed by the ear, in order to 
constitute in a verse an individual whole. Now, in the idea of the 
whole, we cannot reckon more than five feet. For the sake of 
argument, however, let us suppose a verse of six feet: as it may be 
divided into two equal parts, each of which is of three feet ; and, as 
three feet form a verse, it is evident that this pretended compound of 
six feet is only the union of two verses, ‘These two verses, whether 
we consider them as united or as detached from each other, will 
neither acquire nor lose any of their natural prerogatives. ‘The ear 
will always receive from them the same harmony. 

¢ But the extent of a verse which is included in the number of five 
feet presents the image of a perfect whole. If separated into two, 
the largest portion will be of three feet, which are a verse, while the 
smallest will be of two feet, which make only a metre ; and, since a 
metre, of itself, is not a verse, it must be joined with the largest por- 
tion, in alliance with which it effects that harmonious resonance of 
which it is deprived. It gives this harmony in fact ; and the ear is 
the judge of it; for though only a metre in itself, yet, when united 
to the other portion, it contributes to form a part of that rhythm 
which the ear has already begun to relish with pleasure. Thus, of 
these two parts is naturally formed an entire and rationally constructed 
whole.’ 

An apparently obvious objection to the preeeding doctrine 
arises from the hexameter and iambic verses of the antients, and 
the Alexandrine of the French, which are held to consist of six 
feet. M.Scoppa observes, in reply, that the Greek and Latin 
iambics correspond exactly to the Italian sdruccioli, afd consist 
of only five feet, with two short superfluous syllables at the 
end; that the true measure of the Latin hexameter is ana- 
pestic, really consisting of five feet, the first and the last syllable 
being superfluous to the rhythm, and hence denaminated by the 
antients cafalectic; and that the Alexandrine, of six iambic 
feet, is merely a compound of two verses, of three feet each, 
separated by a czsura. : 

As the poetical feet, which enter into the composition of 
Italian and French verse, are four in number, (namely, the 
trocheus, iambus, dactylus, and anapestus,) four species of verse 
naturally arise out of them, and each containing three varieties, 
according as they consist of three, four, or five, of their re- 
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spective feet. This scheme, which is at once siniple and con- 
venient, is particularly exemplified and illustrated in the revie 
of the different sorts of verses, both Italian and French; and to 
this review are subjoined many excellent critical observations 
on the French Alexandrines, with an analytical reduction of Ita- 
lian, French, and Latin verses, to the same standards. From the 
greater prevalence of iambic and anapestic words in the French, 
the author infers that this language is really more adapted than 
the Italian to the purposes of musical harmony ; and that French 
poetry and music might be greatly improved, if poets and mu- 
$icians were always capable of apprectating such advantages, 
and of turning them to practical account. 

The common hendecasyllabic verse of the Italians, when com- 
pared with the Seroic, or hexameter of the Greeks and Latins, is 
found not to yield to it in sweetness, force, or gravity; qualities 
which result from the extent and divisibility of the verse, and 
the nature of its rhythm. Now, the extent of both is the 
same, namely, five feet; and, with regard to the other two 
properties, the superiority is fairly awarded to the moderns, 
because the hendecasy!labic verse admits of greater variety in 
placing the pause, and its iambic rhythm is preferable to the 
anapestic which characterizes the hexameter. Yet few Italian 
or French poets have succeeded in imitating the hexameter and 
pentameter models of antiquity ; and their fatlure is here 
ascribed to two causes, viz. Ist, a greater reverence for scholastic 
rules than for the dictates of an unprejudiced ear, and, adly, the 
different genius of the dead and the living languages, the latter 
requiring their full complement of articles and other minute 
parts of speech. ‘The articles, if I mistake not,’ (says the au- 
thor,) ‘ often prevent literal translations of Latin verses that 
retain the harmony of the original. For example, I translate 
jnto Italian the following verse, with its harmony: 

“ At regina gravi jamdudum saucia cura :” 
¢ Ma regina grave nel petto lacera cura; 
but, owing to the want of articles, this Italian verse, which 
preserves the same accents, the same number of syllables, and 
almost the same words as the Latin, is wholly destitute of 
sense and meaning.’ —That the sarmony of the Latin hexa- 
meter, however, is capable of being perfectly transfused into 
the Italian, is obvious from the following specimens : 


“ Regia solis erat sublimibus alta columnis :” 


© Regia sole n’era su’ limiti d’alte colonne.’ 
> 


& Titfre, tu patule recubans sub tegmine fagi? 
¢‘ Titiro, tu pavido turbine sul talamo fago,’ 
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With res to pentameters, even the Sicilian improvisatori 
can imitate them with the greatest ease. 

Many pages are occupied with judicious and useful observa- 
tions on the effect and proper management of the cesura, eli- 
sion, rhyme, blank verse, lines imitative of sounds, &c.: but 
we must forbear to enter into a more prolonged analysis of 
this first volume :— which, though in some respects inelegant 
and cumbersome, bespeaks much candour, and the result of 
much laborious study; and which we may safely recommend 
to the attentive consideration of all those who are desirous of 
cultivating an intimate acquaintance with the genius and niceties 


of Italian and French versification. Mur. 
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Arr. XIII. Archives des Découvertes, &c.; i.e. Archives of 
Discoveries and New Inventions, made in the Sciences, Arts, 
and Manufactures, both in France and in foreign Countries, 
during the Years 1810 and 1811; witha brief Indication of the 

rincipal Productions of native French Industry, Notices respect- 
ing the Prizes proposed or decreed by different Literary Societies 
French and Foreign, for the Encouragement of the Sciences an 
of the Arts; and the List of Certificates of Invention granted by 
the Government during the same Years. 8vo. Paris. — Imported 
by De Boffe. Price 12s. sewed, each. 


yu second volume of this publication was announced in the 
Appendix to our Ixivth Vol. N.S. p. 524., and we have 
now to report its continuation. For the ‘most part, we think 
that all the observations which we before offered apply in the 
present instance, since these volumes seem to possess the same 
merits and the same defects which were displayed in the former. 
The merits, which ‘considerably overbalance the defects, are 
those of clearness, accuracy, and brevity ; while, on the con- 
trary, we meet with some examples of want of method, of 
improper atrangement, of a disproportionate attention to the 
different subjects, and of an undue partiality to the productions 
of the French. As the arrangement of the two volumes is 
very nearly the same, we shall consider them in conjunction, 
and briefly go through the different sections; pointing out 


‘those articles which are the most new and interesting to us, 


or such as seem to lead to the most important conclusions. 

We begin with Natural History ; and the first article consists 
of an abstract from a valuable paper, by De/aroche, on the Cause 
by which the Cooling of Animals is effected at hi gh'Temperatures. 
The conclusion derived by the author is this: * The develop- 
ment of cold, which is manifested in animals exposed to great 
heat, is the result of the evaporation of the matter of transpi- 
ration; which, in proportion to the increase of the. action of 
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ihe exhalent system, is as much more considerable as the ex 
ternal temperature is elevated. It is at the same time the result 
of physical and of yital causes.’ An account is given of a 
paper by Cuvier on the Swimming-bladder of Fishes; in which 
he relates the opinions of those who have treated of this sub- 
ject, and seems to doubt whether the proper use of this organ 
c yet been discovered. —The description follows of a variety 
of new animals and plants, chiefly taken from the French na- 
turalists; and the analysis of several new minerals, (amon 
which are introduced Dr. Thomson’s sodalite and allanite,) and 
mineral waters. —In the botanical department, the labours of 
our countrywoman, Mrs. Ibbetson; are noticed with due ap- 
plause. — A sketch is added of an apparently interesting paper 
by Haiiy, on the Electricity of Minerals ; in which this ingenioug 
philosopher seems not only to have carried his observations 
much beyond his predecessors, but to have deduced from them 
some curious and important consequences with respect to the 
classification and diagnosis of minerals, : 
_In the department of Natural Philosophy, among other topics 
of less importance, we have some observations by Cotte, so 
well known for his laborious application to the science of mes 
teorology, on the appearance and disappearance of the Aurora 
Borealis; by which he renders it probable that this phzno- 
menon occurs more or less irequently during alternate periods 
of a certain number of years: at present, it is much less fre- 
quently visible than it was about twenty years ago.— We have 
also an abstract of a paper by Vo/ta on the Formation of Hail, of 
papers by Biot on the Refraction of Light, and by Dessaignes on 
the Phosphorescence produced in Bodies by the Compression 
of their Particles. The experiments of the latter induce him to 
conclude that even water may become luminous by com- 
pression; and that it is not an electrical effect, but that it 
depends on the particles of the water being brought nearer toe 
gether, by which the light is, as it were, squeezed from be- 
tween them, which is the case with caloric in different instances. 
The disengagement of light is supposed to be wholly independ- 
ent of combustion. — Prevost has been lately occupied in some 
experiments on the Transmission of Heat across Water. He 
supposes that, when a film of water is become saturated with 
heat, it can transmit a certain quantity through its substance ; 
but this operation appears to take place in a slight degree, and 
only with minute quantities of the iluid.— The English pro- 
ductions which are noticed are Mr. Burney’s Observations on 
Floating Bodies, Kirwan’s Anemometer and Wollaston’s Go- 
niometer, Sir H. Englefield’s Portable Barometer, the Electric 
Column of Mr. Deluc, the Experiments on Electricity and Gal- 
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vanism by Davy, Children, Cuthbertson, and Singer, and Pro- 
fessor Leslie’s Discoveries on the Production of Artificial Cold. 

Under the head of Chemistry, we have a rather full account 
of the discoveries and hypotheses of Sir H. Davy, and of the 
analogous researches of MM. Gay-Lussac and Thenard: these 
subjects are treated in a perspicuous manner, and on the whole 
with great impartiality. — Also, an abstract of a judicious paper 
by Delamétherie on Chemical Affinity ; of Gay-Lussac’s Expe- 
riments on Triple Salts; of those of Stromeyer on the New 
Metal from Silex ; of Vauquelin’s Comparative Experiments on 
Gum, Common Sugar, and the Sugar of Milk; and on the 
Proportions of Sulphuric Acid in its different Mixtures with 
Water. Then follow papers by Saussure on the Composition of 
Olifient Gas, from which we learn that he agrees very nearly 
with Dr. Thomson; by Bou//ay on the Formation of an Ether from 
Arsenical Acid; and by Berard on the Alkaline Oxalates and 
Super-oxalates, in which some of the conclusions of Dr. Thom- 
son are controverted, and the facts are rendered more agreeable » 
to the hypothesis of Berthollet. These compose some of the 
most important articles that are contained under the class of 
Chemistry, in which we cannot but remark the very little share 
that is assigned to our countrymen. Sir H. Davy is the only 
English chemist whose labours during the years 1810 and 1811 
are deemed worthy of being recorded. 

The departments of Medicine and Surgery are barren of in- 
formation ; a defect which we conceive must be, in part at least, 
imputed to the scarcity of medical writers in France. In 
some branches of knowlege, it would not be easy to decide to 
which of the two rival nations the palm of superiority should 
be decreed: but in medicine there can be no doubt that the 
judgment would rest in favourfof England. Every fact that we 
have been able to ascertain on this point leads us to that con- 


‘ clusion, and the volumes now before us, as far as their evidence 


is of any weight, confirm the opinion. Of the articles mentioned 
in this section, very few belong to practical medicine or sur- 
gery ; some refer to physiology, and some to pharmacy, which 
seem to be interesting. In the latter department, we ob- 
serve that the active genius of the French has been called forth, 
by the circumstances of the times, to endeavour to find a sub- 
stitute for Peruvian bark. One writer recommends very 
strongly the leaves of the olive tree; another, unroasted coffee; 
a third, the bark of the tulip tree; and a fourth, the rind of 
the pomegranate. We may with confidence predict that these 
will be found very imperfect substitutes ; the willow-bark 1s 
probably much superior to any of them, but we presume that 
its virtues are not known in France. —In the section on Phar- 
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macy, is an account of the analysis of several plants that belong 
to the Materia Medica, which had not before been examined 5 
the root of the liquorice, the gratiola, nux vomica, colombo, 
oppoponax, assa fetida, and some others:—pharmaceutical che- 
mistry has been cultivated in France with much assiduity. 

Hydraulic Architecture and Navigation form one of the sec- 
tions, and we find in it several inventions or proposals for im- 
provements: but we apprehend that they are rather to be con- 
sidered as ingenious, than as likely to be of any substantial 
advantage. We were amused with an account of an apparatus 
called a Submarine Nautilus, which is described at full length, 
and which is said to have been approved by some of the learned 
- members of the Institute. ‘This Nautilus is a vessel which, as 
its name imports, is to sail below the surface of the water, and 
is to be capable of containing a considerable number of 
persons. It appears to be of an oval form, and divided into 
three apartments; the centre for the reception of the pas- 
sengers, and the two ends to contain the apparatus for raising 
or sinking the machine, and for supplying a change of air. A 
particular account is given of the method employed for direct- 
ing the machine, and for causing it to rise or sink ; of the fea- 
sibility of which we can scarcely form an opinion. In all such 
contrivances, the greatest difficulty is to afford a supply of re- 
spirable air, and in this respect the Nautilus is evidently defective. 
After an account of two mechanical contrivances, one of which 
is a system of flexible tubes, intended to reach to the surface 
of the water, the author adds, ‘the navigators provide for the 
imperious necessity of breathing by an ample stock of com- 
pressed oxygen, which is kept in reserve, and which they use 
with the economy imposed on them by the interest of their 
own preservation.” We have seldom seen a more complete 
instance of scientific trifling. 

We shall conclude this notice by some account of the Manu- 
facture of Sugar in France. It appears that the French are still 
extremely assiduous in their endeavours to procure this sub- 
stance from their indigenous plants; and although it is highly 
improbable that their exertions will ever succeed so far as to 
produce’any thing which can become a proper substitute for 
the juice of the cane, yet it is not uninteresting to observe the 
result of their attempts. ‘These volumes contain an account of 
many experiments, some on the beet-root, others on the maple- 
juice, and on honey, but chiefly on the syrup of grapes.. An 
account is given of the proportional quantities, as well as the 
peculiar qualities, of the sugar that can be procured from these 
different sources ; with a detail of a set of experiments per- 
formed by Berthollet, Chaptal, Parmentier, Vauquelin, and Proust, 
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on the Comparative Virtues of the Sugar from Grapes and frona 
the Cane. ‘This learned body proceeded to taste creams, ices, 
marmalades, &c. &c. made with the two kinds of sugar, and 
to report the effects produced on their palates; and this report, 
it seems, was regarded as of sufficient importance to be inserted 
in the Moniteuyr. In connection with the same subject, we 
may add that attempts are now making to cultivate cotton in the 
southern parts of Italy; and, as far as the climate is concerned, 
we think that they may have some degree of success: but we 
have no idea of any thing being accomplished in this respect 
which can at all diminish the importance of the foreign supply 


of the article. Bos. 
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Art. XIV, La Chine en Miniature, &c.; i. e. China in Minia 
ture, &c. By M. Breton. 12mo. Vols. V. and VI. Paris, 
1812. Imported by De Boffe. Price 12s. sewed. 


Prcresesave geography is in high vogue in France; and ine 
deed more is learnt in a few minutes concerning the dress 
of a people, the appearance of their edifices, and the prevail- 
ing character of their occupations, by means of adapted engrav-- 
ings, than could be acquired in as many hours from letter-press, 
A book of plates on the Manners of the Othomans was reviewed 
in our Ixxth Vol. p. 542.3 it was an imitation of the first 
four volumes of the present work, which were noticed in the 
Appendix to Vol. lxvili. p. 538. Their great success has 
tempted the editor again to look through his stock of materials, 
and to select this supplement from the uncopied drawings and 
the omitted: remarks. ‘The sweepings of a literary closet are 
seldom equal to the picked papers: but, on this occasion, the 
neglected paintings had been precisely those which were too 
Jarge and complex to be reduced easily by the engraver. They 
are now given in folded prints; and the text of M. Nepveu, 
being every where accommodated to the designs, and reposing 
on a daily increasing familiarity with the travels of Macartney, 
Huttner, Barrow, and Gurgnes, is not less instructive or elucj. 
datory than before. 

In the fifth volume are thirteen plates. The first three res 
present the manner in which the heir-apparent of the empire 
of China appears in public. Two running footmen with long 
whips precede to disperse the croud; and a cavalcade of 
twenty-four horsemen, with long pig-tails, surrounds the 
horse, or palankin, or vehicle of the prince. Plate 4. re- 
presents the camel which carries the tent of the Emperor. 
Plate 5. a bonzess with her crown shayen. Plate 6. a 
fruit-girl, Plates 7. and 8. walking public cooks. This profes- 
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gion deserves notice, because it is applicable in every large 
town. A man carries with him, suspended like two milk- 
pails, a brazier containing a charcoal fire, and a larder of stakes, 
soups, bread, and other victuals of ready sale. He stops in a 
public walk, or under the porch of a temple, or wherever he 
can find a bench, and dishes out a comfortable dinner in the 
open air. Plate g. is a pigeon-merchant. Plate 10. contains 
various figures in mourning. Plate 11. Mandarins. Plates 12. 
and 13. Tattars. At p. 79. the author tells a marvellous story : 

‘ To the west of Ha-Mi are entire fields of water-melons. When 
they are ripe, and ready to gather, the people sent for that purpose 


are forbidden to speak ; because, if any one by mistake talks loud, 
the ripe melons begin to crack and burst.’ 


This sensibility to sound, this auditory faculty of the melon, 
is an observation peculiar to Chinese natural history. 

In the sixth volume, the plates 14. and 16. exhibit a pro- 
gress of Cong-T’shu ; they are prolongations of one another, 
each including half the original Chinese picture, which is a 
companion to the plates :. and 2. In plate 16. the suite of 
the princess is given. No. 17. represents a Thespian car, a 
travelling theatre of the Chinese. ‘The waggon expands into a 
stage, and contains the warehouse of masquerade ; the specta- 
tors assemble in a pit of clay, strewn with rushes. ‘The dramas 
have all the indecency and improbability of those of Aristo- 
phanes. A Chinese author says: 

¢ Plays are fire-works of the wit, to be viewed only during the 
night of leisure. ‘They degrade and dirty those who let them off; 
they fatigue the delicate eyes of the sage; they supply dangerous 
ruminations to idleness; they stain the women and children who 
approach too often and too near ; they make a smoke and a stink more 
lasting than the gaiety of their light ; they dazzle but to mislead ; 
and they often occasion ruinous conflagrations.’ 

Some literary anecdotes occur in this chapter. During the 
year 1780, a plan was laid before Kien-Long for reprinting a 
complete collection of the Chinese writers ; it was calculated 
at six hundred thousand volumes: but a Chinese volume is 
what we should calla pamphlet. ‘Their drama forms a very 
minute proportion of this compilation, The French stereotype 
drama (the plays in common demand) amounts to twenty- 
seven volumes, octavo. Among the works reprinted at the 
expence of the state, was a book of Father Ricci the Jesuit, in- 
titled 4 true Idea of God. "Whena workis published which the 
government disapproves, death is sometimes inflicted, of which 
an instance is cited.——-Plate 19. exhibits a religious proces- 


‘sion of the Boodhists. 19. A charcoal waggon: the form of its 


wheel deserves notice, being of cheaper construction than the 
spoke- 
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spoke-wheel. ‘The Chinese light their coal-fires with charcoal, 
by which means they escape the incipient smoak. ‘They do not 
make their tinder of rags, which they sell to the paper-maker, 
but of a sort of white grass, which they beat with a mallet, and 
steep in salt-petre; their matches are made of hemp-stalks. 
20. A fuel-porter. 21. Toy-men. The liu-li, a flexible sort of 
glass, is described in this chapter. 22. A seller of aniseed com- 
fits. 23. A dog-merchant. 24. Chinese Highlanders. 25. Mos- 
lems. 26. Method of building in China. 27. Plan of a 
Chinese house. 28. Method of constructing a tower in China; 
such prespect-towers are called Za in Chinese. 

These volumes contain many inedited portions of the cor- 
respondence of Father Amiot, and other French missionaries, 
with the minister of the interior, M. Bertin, and are valuable 
for communications respecting the arts and manufactures of the 
Chinese, to which he had especially directed their attention. 


— 
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Art. XV. Anatomie du Gladiateur combattant, &c.; i.e. The 
Anatomy of the Fighting Gladiator, adapted to the Fine Arts; 
or a Treatise on the Bones, Muscles, Mechanism of the Motions, 
Proportions, and Characters of the Human Body. [Illustrated by 
22 Plates. By Jonn-Gasert SALvaGe, Physician of the Faculty 
of Montpellier. Imperial Folio. Paris. 1812. Imported by De 
Boffe. . Price 81. in Boards. 

Ww: here announce not only a very splendid and very useful 

work, but one which is new in its design, and highly 
worthy of imitation. It is of little importance to inquire 
whether the statue now called the Fighting Gladiator was so 
termed by the antients, or whether it be not a representation of 

Chabrias or Alcibiades: all agree that it is an exquisite piece 

of sculpture, constituting in itself a study for the modern artist. 

M. SatvaGE is so enraptured with his subject that he dedicates 

this superb volume ‘ ‘To the Manes of Agasias, the Son of 

Dositheus, Citizen of Ephesus, the Sculptor of this Statue ;’ 

apostrophizing him in the following strain, which may suit the 

meridian of France, but is too extravagant for us cold-blooded 
islanders : : 


‘ Agasias! awake, quit the unknown tomb where thou reposest, 


‘to preside over our labours, to instruct us in the secrets of thy art, 


and to trace the route which we ought to follow ! Divine statuary, aid 
our views, enlighten us with the torch of thy genius, and if I have 
so completely studied thy grand chef d’euvre as to have been able to 
analyze its action and to penetrate its mysterious beauty, if my 
painful and persevering efforts have any merit in thy sight, deign to ac- 
cept of my homage! May the work which I this day ccnsecrate to 
thee render me worthy of being in future the disciple of such a master!’ 


To 











ay 
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To this high-flown dedication, the Manes of Agasias will 
make no reply : but the commendation of artists of the present 
day will compensate to M. Satvace for the silence of the 
antient statuary. ‘The plates are very accurately and finely 
executed; and the pains which have been taken to shew the 
bones and muscles, within the exterior outline of the statue, 
cannot fail to assist the young artist in obtaining that knowlege 
of the human figure which is essential to excellence in his pro- 
fession. We are sorry that we can do no more with this very 
capital work than merely announce its object, and recommend 
it by a general eulogium, as calculated to afford the greatest 
utility and highest gratification to those for whom it is designed. 
Besides the plates of the Gladiator, are four displaying the head 
of the Apollo Belvidere, and others. A delineation of the whole 
of the Apollo, similarly executed, would be a desirable under- 


taking. Mon: 
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Art. XVI. Grandes Vues Pittoresques, &c. 3 te. Large Picturesque 
Views of the principal Sites and Monuments of Greece and Sicily, 
and also of the Seven Hills of Rome; designed and etched by 
MM. Cassas and Bence, with an Explanation of the Monuments 
by M.C.P. Lannon. Imperial Folio. Paris. 1813. Imported 
by De Boffe. Price 71. 7s. Boards. 


M Cassas is well known for his superb and entertaining 


picturesque tour in Istria and Dalmatia, and for his 
still more expensive tour in Syria, Phoenicia, Palestine, and 
Lower Egypt. ‘The present work is larger with respect to the 
size of the plates than either of the foregoing, but it is not exe- 
cuted with equal elegance. ‘The views are little more than 
sketches boldly etched; and though they possess the merit of 
general fidelity, the artist does no appear to have selected his 
points of view with judgment: a circumstance which may con- 
siderably lessen the value of a drawing, by rendering the repre- 
sentation so confused that the spot can scarcely be recog- 
nized by those who have visited it. ‘These outline-engrav- 
ings, which are indeed on a magnificent scale*, represent 
Athens and the surrounding Country, —the Portico and Ca- 
ryatides of the Temple of Pandrosus, at Athens, — the Monu- 
ment of Philopappus,—the Facade of the Great Temple of 
Concord, at Agrigentum, —a Side View of the same, —the 
Remains of the ‘Temple of Juno-Lacinia, at Agrigentum,—a Por- 
tion of the same Ruins,—Ruins of the ‘Temple at Taorminium, 
—Remains of the Theatre at Syracuse, — and a View of one of 
the quarries of Syracuse, called Dionysius’s Ear. ‘These are all 
the views taken in Greeée and Sicily. In the other department 
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* One of them measures nearly eight feet in length. 
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of the work, intitled the Picturesque Itinerary of Rome, wé 
Rave six plates exhibiting the seven hills of Rome, with the 
various buildings which decorate them. 

This series of plates, we are told, will make a proper supple 
ment to the plan of No/i, and to the large view of Rome by 
Vast. A description of the engravings forms the only letters 
press part of the volume. Mo 





Art. XVII. Voyage Pittoresque du Nord de L’ Italie, &c. 3 i. e. 
A Picturesque Tour in the ‘North of Italy. By T. C. Brunn- 
NEERGAARD, Gentleman of the Chamber to the King of Den- 
mark, Member of several learned Societies, &c.—'The Designs by 
Naudet ; the Engravings by Debricourt, Associate of the ci-devant 
Royal Academy of Painting. Folio. 1st Livraison. Paris. 
1812. Imported by De Boffe. Price 18s. 

+ , FPDERsUADED that a work of this kind, illustrative of the pic- 
turesque beauties of the north of Italy, was much wanted, 

M. NEERGAaARD, accompanied by M. Naudet, twice explored 

that district; the latter taking a variety of designs, out of which 

the former selected those that were best calculated to afford a 

correct idea of the characteristic features of the country. 

‘Though architecture as a science is not made the chief object of 

this work, the architect is apprized that he will often find matter 

in it that will gratify his curiosity; since buildings that are inte: 
resting as monuments of history, viz. convents, palaces, castles, 
and ruins, being also picturesque objects, generally find a place in 
these sketches. M. NEERGAaRD commences his excursion by the 
road over the Simplon, and visits Lake Maggiore and its enchant- 
ing isles: hence he passes to Milan, and to the little lake of Como; 
which, though not so well known as the great lake, is equally 
picturesque. Pavia, Placentia, Parma, Bergamo, the lake 

Garda, and the little rivers which run by Verona and Vicenza, 

are next explored. Padua and Venice also fall under ob- 

servation. - 
It is remarked that the isles which cover the Lagunes present 

a most striking spectacle even to experienced tourists; for here 

are to be found buildings erected in a style worthy of the 

Romans. ‘Travelling through a country presenting landscapes 

of the most striking character, M. NEERGAaRD was happy in 

having for his companion such an artist as M. Naudet ; and he 
was equally fortanate in finding M. Debricourt for an engraver, 
who has executed the plates in a forcible and spirited style, 
effecting much with little effort. “The work is inténded to 
form sixteen or seventeen numbers, to be published monthly. 
Six acqua-tinta plates, besides letter-press, are given in eacl{ 
n r. 
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To the REMARKABLE PassaGEs in this Volume. 


N.B. Zo find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, see the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 
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A 
A® ER-GWILJ, in South 

Wales, account of, 408. 

Aber-Vsiwith, in South Wales, 
description of, 409. 

Accents, obs. on, with reference to 
Italian, Latin, and French 
Poetry, 527—5 39. 

Acids, nitric aud sulphuric, obs. 
on the directions fur preparing, 
in the last Pharmacopezia, 162. 

Acqua-tinta, See Hassell. 

Agasias, sculptor of the fighting 
Gladiator, invocation to his 
manes, 542. 

Agrigentum, observation on, 338. 

Mir, transparency of,in Spain,387. 

Alberoni, Cardinal, his successful 
intrigue to overthrow the Prin- 
cess Orsini, 365. His origin, 
365. 

Alcedo, account of that genus of 
birds, 21. 

Alexander the Great, his invasion 
of Asia, compared with that of 
the Crusaders, 499. 

Allan, Mr., his dividing engine, 
and reflecting circle, 251. 

Anderson, Dr., communications 
from, at St. Vincent’s, 401. 

Andrews, Mr., his plantations in 
Lincolnshire, 244. 

Annuities, obs. on, and en the 
Annuity-act, 426—429. 

Apoplexy, remarks on, 276. 

Aristocracy, obs. on, 196. 

Armies, retreating, their irregula- 
rities, 3%9. Those of the Bri- 
tish in Spain, ib. 390. 

Army of Russia, acc. of, 502.511. 

Asclepias, two species of, said to 
produce indigo, 400. 

Ashburton, Lord, See Dunning. 

Asia, on the treatment of women 
in, IQl. 

Athenians, obs. on their treatment 
of eminent men, 197- 


Athens, recent account of, 344. 
Attila, his invasion of Gaul de- 
picted, s2t. 
Aubrey, Mr., on equalizing leather. 
straps, 251. 
Aurora-Borealis, obs. 02, 537. 
B 


Badajoz, account of, 386. 

Bagnold, Capt., his invention of a 
carriage-gun, 39 

Bain, Dr., his olanretlonsof forest- 
trees, 243. 

Baker, Mr., his extirpator, for 
docks and thistles, 243. His 
improvement in fire-arms, 392. 

Balls, Mr., his new plough, 243. 
Bark, East India, recommended, 
400. 

» Peruvian, substistutes for, 
proposed i in France, 538. 

Barrett, Mr., his new method of 
calculating Annuities, 222. 

Paschkirs, or Asiatic Russians, 
account of, 505. 

Basque, See Biscay. 

jt Peter, character of, 461. 
iy in Europe, unpleasant to 
a Persian traveller, 188. 

——, for persons with fractured 
limbs, 395+ 

Bee-caters, those birds described, 
33- 

Beresford family, their influence 
in Ireland, 

Bible-society, Catholic, their re- 
fusal to co-operate with the 
Protestant Society for dis- 
tributing Bibles to Catholics, 
323—320. 

Biscay, \anguage of, obs. on, 167. 
Blair, Mr., his correspondence 
with Mr. Gandolphy, 325. 

Boccaccio, obs. on, 208, 

Boethius, obs. on the treatment 
of, by Theodoric, 473 

Bogs, of Ireland, account sis. 

Boilers, See Webster. 
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Bonnet, M. and Mad., theircharm- 
ing conduct towards Muller, 
the Swiss historian, 459. 

Book-keeping, improved mode of, 
331. 

Bogs, Mr. —_ Macauley, im- 
probability of hishaving written 
the letters of Funius, 375. 

Bremner, Mr., his life-boat, 249. 
His gun-locks, 250. 

Bricks, for closures, &c., method 
of making, 244. ; 

Bridgen, Mr., his preservative for 
water-gilders, 396. 

Brockley-Coombe,descript. of, 307. 

Brunton, Mr., his improved 


pump, 394- 


Buceros, account of that genus 
of birds, 18. 

Bulgaria, observations on, 349. 

Buphaga, description of, 20. 

Burke, Mr., his supposed right 
to the name of Junius dis- 
cussed, 373. 

Butler, Bishop, denied to have 
been Funius, 375. 

Butterfly, of Kashmeer, beautiful 
poetic comparison of its allure- 
ments to those of female beauty 
on the heart of man, 203. 


Caesarea Philippi, that antient city 
reduced to a few huts, 403. 

Canada, observations on the fur- 
trade of, 231. 

Canals, See Harbours. 

Carts, See Smith. 

Cartland-Craigs, descript. of, 267. 

Cassiodorus, a good edition of his 
works still wanted, 471. 

Cathery, Mr., on preparing Ox- 
gall, 248. 

Catholics, defended against the 
Bishop of Lincoln, 177. Con- 
verts to their religion not nu- 
merous, 180. ‘Tracts relative 
to, 316. 321—326. 

Certhia, See Creepers. 

Cheronea, visit to, p40 ‘ 

Channel-bill, acc. of that bird, 28. 

Character, national, of the Irish, 


; i 85. 
———, of the Irish, 
the English, and the French, 





drawn by a Persian traveller, 
185. 187. 189. 

Charles 1., appearances on open- 

ng his tomb and coffin at 
indsor, 334. 

Charles \1., of Spain, curious in- 
cidents on announcing his will, 
284. 

Charles I11., his mournful triumph 
on entering Madrid, 360. 

Charles Martel, his expulsion of 
the Saracens celebrated, 524. 

Chemistry, notice of several papers 
in, by French chemists, 538. 

Chinese, observations on their liter- 
ature, 108. 541. 

Christ, his life and conduct well 
pourtrayed, 417. 

Christians of St. Fohn, account of 
that sect, 478. 

Christians of Palestine, their ill- 
treatment a cause of the Cru- 
sades, 494. 

Chromate of Iron, acc. of, 491. 

Chrysostom, Saint, specimens of 
his eloquence, 174. 


‘ Church-Bells, reflections on, 416. 


Clarendon, Lord, his mis-state- 
ment respecting the interment 
of Charles I. corrected, 333— 


335: 

Clocks, See Reid, See Prior. 

Coal, See Cook. 

Coal-mines, in Ireland, account of, 
17. 

Cocks, brass, on boring, 251. 

Coimbra, account of, 380. Con- 
vent of Sta. Cruz, 384. 

Commerce of Russia, state of, 506. 

Compass, See Hodgson. 

Congreve, Mr., his plantation of 
Larches, 244. 

Connaught, habits of the people 
In, 144- 

Constantinople, obs. on, by a Per- 
sian, 190. 

Conveniences, payment by, ex- 
planation of that custom, in 
Ireland, 11. Contrast of pay- 
ment in money, 12. 

Convents, Maronite, described, 
416. 

Cook, Mr., on producing heat, &c. 
from pit-coal, 247. 


Cooking- 
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Cooking-apparatus, portable, used 
in China, 541. 

Cooling, of Animals, obs. on, 536. 

Cork, manners of the people in 
that county, 146. 

Corn, obs. on the price and ex- 
portation of, in Ireland, 10. 

——, See Fones. 

Cossacks, account of, 505. 

Cotte, M., on the Aurora-Bo- 
realisy 537. 

Cowlishaw, Mc., his plantationof 
Larches, 244. 

Creepers, obs. on that genus of 
birds, 24. 

Crotophaga, that race of birds 
described, 28. 

Crusades, summary of the orjgin of, 


494. Fatal issue of the first, 498. 


Crutches, See Prisley. 

Crystalline forms, obs. on, as a 
test of species in minerals, 487. 

Cupping, See Fuller. 

Curwen, Mr., on stall-feeding 
cattle, 242. 

Cuvier, M., on the swimming- 


bladder of fishes, 537. 
D 


D’ Alembert, obs. on his character 
and writings, 465. 

Dante’s descript. of Hell recom- 
mended, in a work on the 
Beauties of Christianity, 414. 

Davis, Mr., his Fire-Escape, 250. 

Dead Sea, recent visit to, and 
analysis of its waters, 405. 

Death, obs. on the punishment 
of, 316, 317. 

Death-song, of Gondicaire, a king 
of the Gauls, 523. 

Delaroche, M., on the cooling 
of animals, 536. 

Democracy, obs. on, 196. 

Denmark, King of, Christern IT., 
remarkable conduct of Cardinal 
Wolsey towards him, 47. 

Dessaignes, M., on phospho- 
rescence, 537. 

Dibble, improved, 245. 

Distilleries, in Ireland, account 
of, 136. 

Dividing- Engine, 
in, 251. 

Donkin, Mr. his Tachometer, 251. 


improvements 


Donville family, memoirs of, 308. 
Draw-boy, improved, 248. 
Dublin, manners of, 147. 
Dunkeld, account of, 269. 
Dunning, Lord Ashburton, obs. 
on the supposition that he was 


Funius, 376. 
E 


Earle, Mr., his beds for persons 
with fractured limbs, 395. 

Earth, speech of, from the story 
of Phaéton in Ovid, new transe 
lation of, 254. 

Economy, rural, of Ireland, 9. 

» political, remarks on, by 
M. Ganilh, 420. 

Education, in \reland, rem.on, 137. 

, national, new plan of, 
298—305. 

— ,in Russia, obs.on, 512. 

Elizabeth, Empress of Russia, so 
drunk for fifteen days that her 
ministers could not transact 
business with her,- 460. 

Elizabeth Farnese, marriage of, 
362. Hercharacter, 365. 

Embankment, in Lancashire, ac- 
count of, 243. 

English, character of, as a people, 
by a Persian traveller, 187. 

— and French, their na- 
tional character contrasted, by 
a Frenchman, 415. 

Envy, cave of, Ovid’s description 
of, newly translated, 255. 

Extirpator, for docks and thistles, 


243. 
Feld-spath, and Felspar, obs. on 


those denominations, 492. 
Females, in Ireland, general state- 
ment of their condition, 151. 

Filtering-stones, See Moult. 
Finance, general principles of, 65. 
Finances, of Ireland, account of 
the state and management of, 5. 
of Russia, obs. on, 510. 
Fire-arms, improvement in, 392. 
Fire-Escape, new construction of, 

















. 250. 

Flood, Mr., impossibility of his 
having been Funius, 376 

Fortune, Mr., on curing herfings, 


401. 
Nnz Fosters 
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Foster, Mr., his family-influence 
in Ireland, 3. 

Fractures, See Earle, 

France, poetry of, obs. on its ori- 


in, and comparison of, with 


that of Italy, 526, &c. 
Francis, Dr., and Sir Philip, sup- 
pores to be the authors of the 
etters of Funius, 446. 
French, their national character de- 
picted by a Persian traveller, 
189. 
a——— hatred of,bytheSpaniards, 
387. Their outrages in Spain, 
388. 





and English, theirnational 
character contrasted, 415. 

Fuel, in Ireland, account of, 16. 

Fuller, Mr., on the cupping-in- 
strument, 395. 

Fur-trade,of Canada, obs. on, 231. 


G 
Galileans, acc. of that sect, 479. 
Galilee, sea of, visit to the country 
on the borders of, 403. 
Gandolphy, Mr., his correspond- 
ence with Mr. Blair, 325. 
Ganilh, M., his ideas on political 
a) 420.6 


Garrick, Mr., his severe reprehen- 
sion by Junius, 369, 370. 

Gaul, the invasion of, by Attila, 
5216 

Genesis, chap. x. obs. on, 167. 

Giaour, See Infidel. 

Gilding, See Bridgen. 

Gladiator, fighting, the anatomy 
of that statue beautifully de- 
lineated, 542. 

Government, national, obs. on dif- 
ferent forms of, 1¢66—z00. 

Granite, specimens of, 2.46. 

Greece, Sicily, and Italy, pic- 
turesque views in, $43. 

Gregory, Saint, examples of his 
pulpit oratory, 174. 

Gun, See Bagnold, See Fire- Arms. 

Gun-locks, tor cannon, said to be 
invented by Mr. Bremner, 250. 


H 
Hi , Mr. Gerard, his alleged 
identity with Funius disputed, 
374 


Hands, the loss of, supplied by 
instruments, 394. 

Harbours and Canals of Ireland, 
account of, 133. 

Harrows, expanding, invertion 
of, 243. 

Fassell,Mr.,onacqua-tinting,248. 

Haiiy, M., on the electricity of 
minerals, §37. 

Health, general rules for pre- 
serving, 215. 

Heat, See Prevost. 

Hemman, Mr., his improved moor- 
ing-blocks, 250. 

Hemp, on the culture of, 245. 

Henderson, John, his great attain- 
ments, 310. 

Hercules, head of, anantient Greek 
sculpture, described, 172. 

Herrings, improved method of 
curing, 401. 

History, vecammended to be 
written with a view to the 
employment and instruction of 
the painter and the poet, 519. 

Hodgson, Mr. John, on correcting 
the variations of the compass, 
394- 

Horn-bills, account of that genus 
of birds, 18. 

Horses, vast herds of, in New 
Mexico, and method of taking 
them, 237. 

Humming-birds, history of, 25. 

Hutton, Mr., his new reaping 
hook, 243 


———--, Dr., See Playfair. 


I and J 
Idra, account of, 350. 
Idriots, their character, ib. 
Jeffery, Mr., his expanding 
harrows, 243. 
ews, remarks on their condition 
under the Gothic kings of 
Italy, 472. 
Improvisatori of Italy, and Sicily, 
observations on, 526. . 
Indians, of North America, par- 
ticulars relative to, 226—240. 
Indigo, obs. on the produce of 397+ 
Process of making, from the 
Nerium tree, 398. From other 
plants, 400. | 


Infidel, 
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Infidel, poetic description and 
story of, 204. 

Interest, paid for money borrowed, 
obs. on the rate of, 429. 

Joan of Arc, particulars of her 
life, 127—132. 

Fobn, Saint, Christians of, account 
of, 479. Fine prayer ascribed 
to him, 480. 

Johnes, Mr., his great planta- 
tions, 242. 

Fones, Mr., his temporary rick, 
for corn, 245. 

Jopling, Mr., on quarries of 
British marble, 246. 
ordan, river, visit to, 404. 

Ireland, statistical particulars of, 
4—18. 132—155. Obs. on 
the music of, 114. On the 
Irish melodies, 12:. National 
character of the people, 148. 
185. Condition of the females, 
151. 

hres, chromate of, accountof,491. 

Tron-filings, See Ross. 

Italy, obs. on its music, by a 
Persian traveller, 190. Poetry 
of, obs. on its origin, and on 
its laws of versification, 526— 
536. 

-—, North of, picturesque 
views in, 544. 

Junius, the celebrated political 
writer, new edit. of his works, 
remarks on them, and on the 
prebabilities of his real name, 


367—379. 446. 
K 


Keel-bills, description of those 
birds, 28. 

Keene, Sir Benjamin, his papers 
collected, and his high diploma- 
tic character, 280. 


King fishers, those birds described, 
Zi. 
L 


‘ Language, obs. on the origin and 


progress of, 164. 168. Made 
the basis of a classification of 
Europ. nations, 474. French, 
obs. on, 475. Consanguinity 
of, recommended as a ground of 
olitical arrangements, 481. 


“ ~ Larches, plantations of, 242. 244. 


10f 
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Leases in Ireland, account of the 
nature and terms of, 12. Cus- 
tom of giving premiums for new 
leases to agent, i4. 

Leather-straps, implements for 
equalizing, 251. 

Lee, General, improbability of his 
having been author of the 
Letters of Funius, 375. 

—-, Mr., ona new threshing ma- 
chine, 242. 

Leinster, late Duke of, anecdote of 
him and of his land-steward, 14, 

Libel, remarks on the law of, 307. 

Life-boat, made fromany boat,249. 

Literature of Russia, state of, 507. 

Livadia, account of, 346. 

Liverpool, its political divisions 
and intrigues, 93. 

Loch Catharine, descript. of, 273. 

Locket, Mr., his manufacture of 
damask napkins, 249. 

Love's Young Dream, a ballad,118, 

Louis X1V., his skilful project for 
securing the succession off the 
Spanish crown to a Bourbon 
prince, 283.286. Folly of his 
attempt to govern that king- 
dom, 356. | 

Lutzelourg, Countess de, letters 
to, from Voltaire, 513. 

M 


Madrid, entry of, by the allies in 
the reign of Philip V., 359. 

Maina, account of, 341. 

Manners, national, in ireland, de- 
scribed, 14!. 

Marble, British, on exploring 
quarries of, 246. 

Marshall, Mr., on constructing 
sash-windows, 392. 

Mayence, last Elector of, deserving 
of a better fate, 455. The 
patron of Muller, 2. 

Maynooth College, its establish- 
ment and rules, 140. 

Medea, her incantation, new ver- 
sion of, from Ovid, 263. 

Melodies, trish, specimens of, and 
remarks on, 116-——126. 

Memory, artificial, account of a 
system of, 36. 326, 327- 

Merops, description of that family 


of birds, 23. pO nee 
‘Neralss 
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Minerals, obs. on their external, 
physical, and chemical charac- 
ters, 487- On the electricity 
of, 537: Peach 

Mines, on ventilating, 393. 

Mission, Danish, to the Nicobar 

" isles, lamentable issue of 312. 

Mississippi, voyage down that river 
from St. Lonisto its source, 226. 

Mistra, description of, 341. 

Mitchell, Mr., his specimens of 
Granite, 246. 

Montesquieu, observations on his 
character and writings, 464. 
Mooring-blocks, improved, made of 

cast-iron, 250. | 

More, Sir Thomas, his great cha- 
racter questioned, 49- His 
anecdote of Card. Wolsey, 52. 

Morison, Mr., his inventions for 
persons without hands, 394. 

Moult, Mr., on filtering-stones, 
ae 

‘ Mountain, in Louisiana, 18,000 
feet above the sea, 234. 

Muller, the historian cf Swisser- 
land, memoirs of his life, and 
specimens of his correspondence, 

450—460. 

Music, of Ireland, obs. on, 114. 
On the Irish melodies, 121. Of 
Italy, eulogy on, by a Persian 
traveller, 190. : 

Musophaga, na of that bird, 20. 


Napkins, damask, See Locket. 
Narcissus, story of, from Ovid, 
new translation of, 257. 
Nautilus, submarine, account of 
an apparatus so called, 539. 
Navy, of Russia, state of, 512. 
Needles, machine for pointing, 396. 
Nerium, new species of, described, 
397. Process of making indigo 
from it, 398. 7 
Nettles, made to produce thread, 
&c., 248. 
Nicobar isles, acc. of, 312, 313. 
Night, invention for telling the 
hour in the dark, 393. 
Numerals ,antient and modern,com- 
parisons of, andrem. on, 165. 
Nut-hatches, description of those 
birds, 21. 


Nutmeg-trees, brought to St. Vin- 
cent’s from Cayenne, 401. 


Orsini, Princess, her extraordinary 
character and career, 292. 353 

«ga 

Ossian, new version of, preparing, 
271. 

Ox-gall, mode of preparing, 248. 

Ox-pecker, descr. of that bird, 20, 

P 


Paisley, account of, 266. 
Palermo, its population, &c. 339. 
Palestine, remarks made in a recent 
Journey to, 403—406. 
———-, See Christians. 
Paper-currency,stateof,inIreland,6, 
Parnassus, visit to, 346. 
Parrots, description of, 29. 
Persian, native of, travelling in 
Europe, hisremarks on manners 
and customs, &c. 183—192. 
Peter the Hermit, his instigation of 
the Crusades, 496. His dis- 
grace as leader, 498. 
Petre, Mr., on planting pinasters, 


24.3. 

Philip V., King of Spain, portrait 
of, on assuming the crown, 285. 
Sinks into indolence, 291. Go- 
verned by his Queen, 292. 
Obliged twice to fly from his 
capital, 359. His second mar- 
riage,362. His continued in- 
dolence, 364. 

Phosphorescence, obs. on, §37- 

Pigeons, vast multitudes of, in 
Louisiana, 232. 

Pinasters, hints on planting, 243, 
2 dupe 

Plantain-eater, description of that 
bird, 20. 

Plantations, large, in Cardigan- 
shire, 242. 

- » in Dorsetshire, 243. 

, in Lincolnshire, 244. 

, in Berkshire, 2d. 

Playfair, Mr., geological con- 
troversy between him and M, 
Deluc, 155. 

Plays, denounced byaChinese,5 41. 

Plough, new-invented, 243. 

Poetry, Italian and French, sketch 
of theoriginand progress of 526. 

yt Ponsonby 
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Ponsonby family, their influence in 
Ireland, 

Poor, in Ireland, miserable state 
of, 6. 

Population, of Palermo, 339. Of 
Catania, 340. 

Portocarrero, minister of Philip 
V. of Spain, his power, conduct, 
and character, 286, 287.290. 

Portugal, sketches of different 
parts of, and of the people, 380 
—=395. 

Prayer, impressive, ascribed to 
St. John,\480. 

Prevost, M., on the transmission 
of heat across water, 537. 

Priest, Spanish, in New Mexico, 
his endeavours to induce an 
American officer to become a 
Catholic, 236, 

Prior, G. & J., on improvements 
in clocks, 395. 

Prisley, Mr., on spring-crutches, 
394- 

Promerops, an elegant race of 
birds, 23. 

Prussia, King of, his reception of 
Muller the historian, 454. Pas- 
sages respecting, in private let- 
ters from Voltaire, 515. 

Psittacus, See Parrot. 

Pump, improved, 394. 

Pyramus and Thisbe, new version 
of their aati 5 59. 


Ramphastos, See Toucans. 

Reaping-hook, new invent. of, 243. 

Reflectingecircle, improved, 251. 

Reid, Mr., on a clock-pendulum, 
393- 

Resin, produced from a tree 
in Bengal, 400. 

Richard, Friar, his influence over 
Joan of Arc, 127. 

Rick, temporary, for corn, ace 
count of, 245. 

Roads in Ireland, and travelling, 
described, 134. 

Ross, Mr., on separating iron- 
filings, 392. ' 

Rousseau, J.J. the key to all his 
excentricities of character, 
468, 469. 

Roxburgh, Dr.,on a species of 


» Nerium, 397. On variout 
other subjects, 400. 

Russia, Bonaparte’s invasion of, 
poetically depicted, 435, 436+ 
Military, political, and statie- 
tical particulars rel. to, 501— 
513. see See Elizabeth. 


Sabbath, obs. on the use of, 328. 

Sackville, Lord George, obs. on 
the probability of his having 
written the letters of Junius,370- 

Santa Cruz, convent of, in Coim- 
bra, account of, 384. 

Sardinia, present state of, 338. 

Schools, endowed, in England and 
Ireland, obs. on, 296. 

Scotland, manners and habits of 
the country-people, 268. 

Scythrops, account of that bird, 28, 

Sea-cale, on the growth of, 248. 

Serpents, instance of the fatal bite 
of one, 314. 

Settlers, in an uncleared country, 
advice to, 238. 

Shakers, an American sect, de- 
scribed, 444. 

Sholl, Mr. his improved Draw- 
ily 248. ‘ 

Sicily, obs. on the government of, 
Ke.» 339. = 

Sinking-fund, obs. on, 70. 

Sitte, See Nut-hatches. ' 

Slaves, in the West Indies, obser- 
vations on the treatmentof, 218. 

Slavonian people and dialect, ob- 
servations on, 476. 

Sleavin, Mr., on curing herrings, 
401. 

Smith, Mr., on making thread 
from nettles, 248. 

——-, Mr. B., on raising loaded 
carts, 393. 

Spain, particulars relative to the 
court, politics, and sovereigns 
of, during the 1th century, 
283——2094. 353-367. Obser- 
vations on different parts of, and 
on the people, 385—391. 

Spaniards, their antipathy andcru- 
elty to the French, 387. Their 
inhospitality tothe British, 391. 

Spark, Mr., his apparatus for tell- 
ing the hour in the night, 393. 


Sparta, 
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Sparta, obs. on the government of, 


199. Visit to the ruins of, 342. 
Sguirrels, villages of, in Lout- 
Siana, 233. 
Stall-feeding, of cattle, experi- 
ments On, 242. 
Stephens, Mr., on making bricks 
for closures, 244. 
Stereotypes, advantages of, 401. 
Stockdale, Mr., his account of an 
embankment, 243. 
Stocks, public, obs. on, 68. 
Stucco, cheap and durable, 248. 
uccession, war of, its origin, 357- 


* Sugar, experiments in France for 


the production of, 529. 

Sun, palace of, transiation of 
Ovid’s description of, 252. 
Surgery, miserable state of, in che 

Russian armies, ¢ iJ. 
Sqallows, Nicobar, account of. 
and of their nests, 314. 


Sweden, curious anecdote rel. toa 


successor to the throne of, 450. 
Swedenborg, Baron, specimen o 

his doctrines, 440. 
Saimming-bladder, obs. on, 537. 
Synonyms, wine of, 483. 


Ti w. See Donkin. 
a from the Myra- 
bolanus Indica, 490- 


Tar, pitch, &c., on the extraction 
of, from pit-coal, 247. 
T artar-emetic, obs. on the mode of 
preparing, 1623, 
Taylor, Mr., on ventilation, 393. 
T aymouth, account of, 270. 
Tempe, vale of, recent visit to, 348. 
Theodoric, King of the Goths, obs. 
on his government, 472. On 
his treatment of Boethius, 473. 
Thread, made from nettles, 248. 
Threshing-machine, new, 242. 
Todies, account of, 22. 
Toucans, acc. of those birds, 27. 
Towers,Mr.,hisembankment,243. 
Trochili, history of those birds, 25. 
Trossachs, description of, 272. 
Trusses, See Whitford. 
Turpentin, See Way, See Cook. 
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Strahan and Preston, 
‘Printers-Street, London. 


- Wilkes, Mr., not likely to have 


U and V 
Vallancey, Gen., his specimens of 
Irish marbles, 246. 
V ase, antient, description of, 170, 
Velocity of machines, instrument | 
for measuring, 2<1. ' 
Vent:lation, See Taylor. | 
Venus, ofthe Townleiancollection, | 
descript.of that fine statue, 171, 
Verse, obs. on the laws of, 527—— 
5 36. 
Villegas, a Spanish poet, account 
of, 3006. 
Ulster, habits of the peoplein, 141. 
Oniversities, English,obs. on, 2956 
Voltaire, rem. on the character of, 
462. Specimens of his letters, 
514— 518. 
Upupa, acc. of chose birds, 23. 
Ursins, Madame des, See Orsini. 
Ww 
Waisteil,Mr., his new dibble, 245. 
Way, Mr., on the culture of hemp, 
aid ef sca-cale, 245. On exe 
tracting turpentine from the 
Scotch fir, 247. On a cheap 
stucco, 24%. 
Webster, Mr., on conveying steam 
from boilers, 396. | 
Whitefoord, Mr., some acc. of 240. 
Whitford, Mr., his trusses, 394. 





been Junius, 375. 
Williams, Mr., on boring brass - 
cocks, 25%. : 
Wilson, Mr., on stereotypes, 401. | 
Windows, See Marshall. 
Wine, of Portugal, obs. on, 384. 
Wolsey, Cardinal, his conduct to- 
wards the King of Denmark, 
47. His splendour, 50. His 
scheme of ecclesiastical reform, 


51. Other particulars and ge- 
neral character of, 5 2—63. 
Women, condition of, in Ireland, 
151. Character of, by a Per 
sian traveller, 185. Of the 
French women, 189. Treat- 
ment of women in Asia, 191. 
Wood, Mr., his grind-stone . for 
pointing needles, 396. 





























